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The Gem 
New Gem . Damaskeene 


$][~ 
DamaskeeneKRazor- 


outfit 
A word in 7 — a 
explanation 


XAMINE the new 
Gem Damaskeene 
holder as critically as you know how—the top 
plate, the bed plate, with its fine adjust- 
of teeth, and the setting of the blade— 








ment 





These are the 

jlats most important 
foe Kody te ome features that go 

Kiviss Hy , toward making up 
this wonderful 
shaving device, 
—and these 
points alone will 


convince you, 





quicker than any- 
thing we know, 
that you should 
be a Gem user. 





Damaskeene Blades have and hold a perfect edge. 





No matter how tough or wiry your 
beard, the new Gem Damaskeene 
Razor, with its Damaskeene Blade, will 
surely shave you safely and pleasantly. 


Prove what 
we have said 

Ask your dealer 
= mow you & Regardless of the price, no safety 
razor made ts better than the Gem, 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 


210-216 Eleventh Avenue, New York 


new Gem Damuas- 
keene Razor— 
compare its 
beauty and 
simple construc- 
tion to others, 
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DAMASKEENE, 
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The Victrola satisfies 
your love of music 


The love of music is born in every one of us, and 
we naturally come to love the kind of music we hear 
the most. 

In this.day of the Victrola it is easy for every one 
to hear the world’s best music—and not only to hear 
it, but to understand and enjoy it, for this wonder 
instrument gives to you a thorough 
appreciation of the masterworks of 
music. 

The Victrola opens to you a V4 
new and ever-increasing vista of 
musical delight, as elevating as it 
is entertaining, and. completely 
satisfies your longing for musi- 
cal recreation. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
world will gladly demonstrate 





the Victrola to you and 
play any music you wish 
to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Victor-Victrola 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. XIV, $150 


LE 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal Mahogany or oak 


Canadian Distributors 








New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each manth® 











Please mention this magazine when: answering advertisements, 
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AINSLEE'S 


FOR DECEMBER 








No one writes better short stories 
than does Leonard Merrick when 
at his best. “Floromond and Frison- 
nette,” in the December AINSLEE’S, 
is one of the most delightful stories 
ever written by 


Leonard Merrick 


The same number will contain a 
dozen other stories, one a complete 
novel, by such writers as 


Gouverneur Morris 
Edgar Jepson 
William Slavens McNutt 
Ethel Train 
Bonnie R. Ginger 
Frank Condon 

















Ainslee’s for December 


For sale wherever magazines are read, 
Read wherever magazines are sold 


Fifteen cents the copy. 




















Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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Z~Herman Whitaker 
Ze Edmund Fredericks 
& Helen Green Van Campen 
Margarita Spalding Gerry 
Richard Washburn Child 
Henry Kitchell Webster 
Alfred Noyes 
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On October 7, the first number of 
the news stands. It is a fiction 
of to-day. It contains the work of 








MARY CHOLMONDELEY is perhaps the greatest 

. a | woman novelist living. Since the publication of 
Cholmon eley “Red Pottage’’ her place has been assured. A new 
’ . = book from her is an event. The first installment of 

her latest serial is in the first issue of WOMEN’s 

StorikEs. ‘After All’’ is the name of the novel. It is the big, dramatic, throbbing life-story of 
one woman, beset with temptations, of her brave and apparently hopeless struggle to realize her 


ideals, of a thrilling and finally triumphant fight against the forces of depravity and darkness, It isa 
great book, Mary Cholmondeley’s greatest. It will be completed in three issues of WOMEN’S STORIES. 


HELEN VAN CAMPEN. There is no one who can de- 

A wad scribe so well, with such a light and sure ‘touch, with such 

Van Campen wit and charm, the life of those who flutter about and be- 
neath the white lights of Broadway. Perhaps you have 

met her witty telephone girls and her wise bell boys. 


They are moths who are not singed by the flame. You'll meet them again in a new series of 
stories, the first of which appears in the first issue of WOMEN’s STORIES. 


Wiitaker 


HERMAN WHITAKER is known wherever fiction 
is read. His descriptions of Mexican life, his instinc- 
tive knowledge of feminine psychology, his force and 
dramatic power, have put him in a class by himself. 
You will find him at his best in the story he con- 
tributes to the first number of the new magazine. 
handled by 


’ 


The theme of “‘His Neighbor’s Wife’ 
some writers might be objectionable—but not as 
Whitaker writes it. The story rings sound and true 
in spite of the fact that it is vivid, vital and dramatic. 


| ie | 

Cail 
RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD is one of the 
most promising of the newer generation of AMERI- 
CAN novelists. IIe is also one of the very few 
writers whose short stories are big enough to war- 
rant a collection of them being printed in cloth 
covers. His story, ‘‘Sisters Under their Skins,” 
which appears in the first issue of WOMEN’S 
StoRIEs, is one of the best he has written. It is 2 
story for women and about women—two of them, 
one rich and one poor, and how each faced the 
problem of a faithless husband and helped each 
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Mlustration from Anne O’Hagan’s Story. other to do it. 
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new EXCELSIOR "#lescope 5700 


Including Solar Eye Piece—Sixty Day Special Sale 


. x: Nt thet. I 


ERE’S a bargain. Never before has it been possible to obtain a telescope 
with solar eye piece attachment for less than $8 to $10. But because we 
bought up the stock of one of the largest European manufacturers in lenses, 
we are enabled to sell you this outfit for $1. Think of it—the solar eye piece 
alone is worth more than that amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun 


spots as they appear, and inspecting solar eclipses, 
po y Pppe ’ pe g p OBJECTIVE LENS 
The small illustration at the top shows the telescope 
all focused with solar eye piece on all ready to look at 
the sun, The large illustration shows the telescope 
nearly closed and cut open to show where the powerful 
lenses are located, the diaphragm and general construc- 
tion, Figures 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 in illustration represent 
the sliding tubes, and figures 6 and 7 the inner tubes 
which hold the three smaller lenses and diaphragm in 
place, and are fitted into tube 5. Itisa wonderful piece 
of work to get for $1.00. Section 5 or the small end slide 
can be used separately from the rest of the telescope, as 
a microscope, 








£ 


The Excelsior Telescope has a multiplicity of uses—its pleasure is never 


dimmed—each day discovers some new delight. Distinguish faces blocks 
away. Read signs invisible tothe nakedeye. Use it in cases of emergency. 
ior T 





Take the Excel with you on pleasure and vacation trips, and 
you can take in all thescenery at a glance—ships miles out ; mountains encir- 
cled by vapors ; bathers in the surf; tourists climbing up the winding paths, 

Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in discovering microbes 
and germs in plants and seeds, etc. 

For certain classes of outdoor workers the Excelsior Telescope is a 
positive necessity. Who knows but that some time it may prove a source 
of aid that will repay its cost many times over? 


For Lack of a Spy-Glass 


Battles and Fortunes have been lost. What are you losing for -want of a 
telescope or spy-glass? 

The Excelsior Tel pe is hanically correct—bound in brass, brass 
safety cap to exclude dust. Powerful leuses, scientifically ground and ad- 
justed. Handy tocarry—will goin pocket when closed, but when opened is 


aN Over 3% Feet Long 


Circumference 53/ inches, Heretofore telescopes 
of this size have sold for not less than $5 to $8. 


REVERSING LENS 


SECTIONS OF TUBES 77 7 








DIAPHRAGM 





Heavens! 
This diagram - 2 
shows you how F. S. Patton, Arkansas City, Kansas, writes: ‘‘ Can count 
to fiud the North} cattle nearly 20 miles; can see large ranch 17 miles east, and can 
Star (Polaris), Inj} tell colors and count windows in house.” 
1913, there will L. S. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: “ Your solar eye 
be three eclipses jece is a great thing. I witnessed the eclipse at the Austrian 
of yrs yrol when the sun was almost 80 per cent concealed.” 

View them COULD SEE SUN SPOTS. 

through en Rutland, Vt., Feb. 10th, 1910. TelescopearrivedO. K. Ihave 

—— haps seen the spots on the sun for the first time in my !ife. 

quest we will —Dan C., Safford, 


send dates of i, ‘EL POS 
eclipses and PRICE $ 1 .0O. INSURED $148" 
po ~ ila This Bargain is for 60 Days 
P Send money in registered letter, Post Office Order or vank 
drait payable to our order. Absolute guarantee of satisfaction 
or money reiunded. Do it NOW. 
Our New Catalogue of Guns Is Sent With Each Order 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Dept. Al. °° SV"Youw °™ 














Eve MECE Lens 





(DARK LENS 
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Jhe Highest Grade 
Sweater Coats Di 


Direc 
vl to You 2¢ One Pro rox 


You can eliminate the exorbitant profits 
the Jobber and Retailer by was 4 
Sweater. Coats: Direct from 


The two coats we offer are values 
that have never been equaled in this 
country. Money refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 
No. 106 No, 128 


You can own a Coat Sweater Our lighter weight Sweater 
of Zephyr Worsted and knit in Coat, is of the same quality 
the rope stitch, finished by hand, only of medium fine stitch 
all seams doubled, and pockets with reversible shawl collar, 
lined with the best quality sateen, and can be worn high or V 
for $5; this garment being sold shaped neck, selling in all stores 
all over the country for $8.50, for $5.00, our price $3.50. 

Sizes 34 to 46 


Colors for both: Oxford, Tan, Maroon, Navy and White 


Remit post office or express money order, or cash (by registered 
mail) and we will deliver free of charge to your address. 











87 Nassau Si. NEw YOrw City 


| DSGNEOCEa F| B25 t0 $100 
Oe ee EARN aA WEE K 
We can positively show 7 ay mail 


Salary. Book mares free. PACE-DAVIS CO., 
BH siyexsrorinesthomeandrepertFacaly, || TWY6" ASG Wing, Chicano 169 aanes Sento Yor 

the world. Turn your Talent into Our LEARN JEWE _ERS’ ENGRAVING 

Students are filling righ salaried postions. % years | Ahigh salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities. | @each the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
18 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, ticeship. We will also improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog. 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Culture. The ‘Engrave Ing School, 1110 Page Bidg., Michigan Ave., Chiengo, lil. 


Abr Therouahly Equipped Residence Sehost yo CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. _ Beginners 














YEARBOOK ist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Stud learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 
is race TO You) SCHOOL oF. APPLIED ABT, anaemia "Battle Creek, Mich, their stories before completing the course. we help those 














who want to sell their stories. Wr for particulars 
_ -_ Sehool of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 1110 g * Buliding, Chieago 








We today teach you 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, Learn to draw 
by mail how to draw for chool of Iiustration 
magazines and newspapers. 10 Page Bidg 

t Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Catalog. 


“FATOFF’” will ay! ju to use a pe Be ee = ~: 
you away as “Too Sma bh, A COURSE OF 
sar PostTita ee meee f) teccons% DRUGLESS HEALING 


by the safe, sure, external “FATOFF” treat- 
ment ; | FREE : Bioeotnrnstnas alge riige you ths 
It’s a simple treatment, which you may , Lessons 
apply yourself in your own home. ; if You Want to Earn 2,500 000 a Year 
There is positively NO EXERC ISING, NO ees prostate Seeeie prutession is re ly 
STARVING, NO MEDICINE, . ste ats Offer is 
“FATOFF” makes fat fade away from all RREE, Course o> Aapmeee- Wee 
parts to which it is applied. It reduces the ERICAN COLLEG MECHANO-THERAPY 
waist line, double chin, fat hipsand fat necks. si w. St. mL 
It keeps the skin smooth and youthful, the - 
flesh firm and healthy and enables you to Dr. Hall’s new and complete book ot 


ahpays have aslender and graceful figure, 

‘FATOFEF” is endorsed by doctors, nurses, S EXUAI 
society leaders, actres' actors and business 
men and women who have used it and recom- 
mend it to their friends because it is the only L E DG E 
epedaes which gives relief from the burden By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D., M.D 
of fat. . -D.,M.D. 

“FATOFF” is an all American product, and : Ciustrated ; 520 pages; only 5/00) 
complies with all government requirements, gay gy Coen Sao aml Bg reed 
FATOFF” FOR DOUBLE CHIN (a chin reducing men and women and all others need to know ; 

wonder) Pint size, $1.50.“*FATOFF,”’ quart size, $2.50. what parents and teachers should tell children; 

OFF” is sold by R.H.Macy & Co. ,Riker- Hegeman tells young wives how to prepare for motherhood, 
es. Gimbel’s, Siegel-Cooper, Abraham & Straus, Plain Truths of Sex Life according to the 
James McCreery’s stores, H. P. Gulpin, The Liggett New Book Alf latest researches of Medical Science, in relation to 
me. ee ae leading ennlere throughout the world, or to Read happiness SB pemem: “secrets’’ of manhood 
B80 O., Mfrs., ® Warren 8t., New York Need woman sexual abuses; diseases, etc. 
«Send for booklet “A-10." Gives an particulars of actual results. Scientific Sexual Truths in Plain Language. 

em oAdmocs in nlein sealed envelone. Mailed under plain wrapper for only $1.00, 
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25 YEAR GOLD CASE 


jenrveee, &% FREE TRIAL $1275 








"ie t to send you my three 
latest booke—one the story or | Now—during this Special Sale—is a splendid 


where and how mined, ext act | time to buy a fine Watch. We would like to 
marketed —the other, ™ Fact send you this 17-Jewel Elgin in hand engraved il al 
Watch Dustrose bot ot nan’ | 25-year gold case for your inspection. It sells })|| Hl “ 
Watch and ‘Diemona Catalog, regularly at $20.00. We save you nearly one- 
7th you answer this advertisement you 
P. Stephen Harris, Pres. 
can buy it ‘tor $12.75. 
NO MONEY DOWN “eiresze,° sire 
cent. Not a penny. Merely give 
ME ERLE UTE RSC ees ps your name and address that we 
may sol you this handsome watch on A MC If after you receive it and want to 


keep it, then we ask 4 00 If you don’t want to 
you to pay us only 2°02 AM @) NTH a keepit, send it back at 
ourexpense. You assume no risk whatever in dealing with us. You do not buy or pey 
one cent until we have placed the watch right in your hands for your decision, We 


eneartiny Bin Gutarens, — H A R R 1 s -GOA R Cc oe. \ -ap\s J 
If this offer appeals to ar write today for Dept. 1033, KANSAS ciTY, ae. 7 
Our Big Free Watch and Diamond Book. a Ciner Frm te wn the Wi fords * = FF 


SONG POEMS WANTED (3 Y-ErTV Dee 


WE WANT POEMS to publish on royalty. Send your work 


today, with or without music, Past experience unnecessary. 
Have published for more successful new writers in past 20 S 
vears than any other house. Geo. Evans of , ‘Good Old ) 

Wire absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand 

















Summertime,” Ted Snyder ‘‘Mysterious Res,” Ray Goetz 
‘Meet Me In Havana,’’ also Geo. M. Cohan, Jerome & We absolutely guarantee to teach sh orshand complete 2 
Schwartz, Cobb & Edwards, Kendis & Paley, Percy Wen- only thirty days. Youcan learn in apare ts me in your ows 
rich, Andrew mines ond scores of others now star writers, Can home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
r 
use Waltzes tags, etc. Send today for booklet of “Facts” as with old systems. eye's cyeeee rere ip cee 
rite—easy to « . 
PJ. HOWLEY. MUSIC CO. Dept. 21, Cor. 42nd St. & 6th Ave., New York Uessis, Mase. ‘Wo ruled Jines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems o long liste of word signs . 
copy THIS SHETCH | fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
a ee what you can do with it. You can entire English language at yonr absolute comman 
eas §2 » 00 t Se 00 or more per week, as illustra- The best system for stenographers, private ‘secre- 
art My practical system of personal taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. 5 
vidual lessons by mail will develo p your talent, ye rs, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk an 
Fifteen years successtul work for newspapers and usiness men and women may now learn shorthand ae 
aenzines jualifies mot tea s y “si nee theirown use. Doesnot takec ontingal anys pratice asw 
s ne your s ch of Pres t son w 
stamps and I will send you test lesson plate, also sveryrihera Bend inday fortealets festimont 
collection of drawings showing possibilities forYOU, GO CORRESPOND 


sc 
THE LANDON SCHOOL statuses Me Ge cet ens Roure lect Cae 


1444 &e a Bldg., Cleveland, 0, 


. & Short- Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- a a (ne ‘A 

ture, and writing of the Shert-Story, taught by Dr.d. , 

Berg. Fsenwein. itor Lippincott’s M azine. Over > 7. @ nk: 

one hundred Pivome Study Courses under > Prefumere 

in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 270, Springfield, Mass. 
’ Are the BEST PAID Class of Men in the Worid 
CLARK s ORI ENT CRuise psi¥e, will teach you to be a high grade Selesman in eight weeks 


16th Annual, leaves February 2n Sixty-four reliable firms who will give you an oppo rtunity to earn more 
moneythanyouever before dreamed possibl nes eenieaanien. 
or Seventy Glorious Days of Cruising by the No Tomes tts pela required. ‘Thou —— + of leading firms des: 


“ ” to employ our Trained Salesmen and we cannot supply the 
SUMP TUOUS NEW S. S. ROTTERDAM for our students. . Write als from b for particulars, le lovee. list of 
24,170 Tons. Cost $400 up, including hotels, drives. guides, ete. men recen! 
VISITING: Madeira, Spain, Alviers, Athens, Constantinople, 16 in Seed positions whe ~ PA, two to ton times as 
days jn Palestine and Egypt, Rome, Riviera, ete. Stop-over in Guuch snsaay an thay ferment) ha Aad Addvetotnenres t office) Dept. 106 
Europe; week in Paris or London, $30. Program free. November NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


and January Round the World Tours. Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
FRANK C, CLARK, Times Bldg., New York. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, $1.00 a line, or $2.61, a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S 
Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Oct. 24th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thonsands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
ask for booklet S-22. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





Salesmen 


$2,500 DEA’ 
weekly for Sickness or Accident, 5. 
ver y Hospital Benefits. Assets 
esd, 51. Liberal commissions. 
B. Smutz, U. 8S. Mer., 951 Holland 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Business Opportunities 








GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U. 8. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


SELL hosiery; guaranteed against 
holes or new hose free; build a per- 
manent trade; big profits; experience 
unnecessary. International Mills, 
Dept. A, West Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
'25e, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samplics 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 5193, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE for 30 days 
only. One dozen guaranteed U. 8. 
F.re Extinguishers. Secure territory 
now. Special offer given to but one 
ropresentative in each section. United 
Mfg. Co., 1007 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 


AGENTS — Handkerchiefs, Dress 
Goods. Carleton made $8.00 one after- 
no-n; Mrs. Bosworth #25.00 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp 
ings particulars, 
Company, 45 Main St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















THEODORE ROOSEVELT is again 
writing for Scribner’s. Magazine sub- 





Freeport Mfg. | 


scription solictors can earn big com- | 


missions. 
Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGENTS—Get Particulars of One of 
the Best Paying Propositions Ever 
Put On the Market. Something no 
one else sells. 
Send postal today for particulars 
E. M. Feltman, Sales Mer., 6721 
Sreamore St., Cincinnati, O. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition aud willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or triveling. All or a time 
only. This is an exceptional opportu- 
nity fora man in your section to get 





Inquire Desk 26, Scribner's | 


Make $4,000 yeurly. | 





into a big paying business without | 


capital and become independent for | 


life. Write at once for full particulars. 
N«tional Co-operate Realty Co., L339 
Marden Building, Washington, D. C 


REGULAR WEEKLY SALAIRES 
TO AGENTS—for introducing our 
awell line of Toilet Products—there’s 
our brand new offer. We take all risk 
and guarantee’ satisfaction — one 
month’s trial. Nothing ever like this 
hefore. Send postal for details—Now. 
FE. M. Davis,R52 Davis Block, Chicaco 


WANTED—Investigators and De- 
tectives. $150.00 to $300.00 per 
month, Some traveling positions. 
Free partienlars. National Detective 
Agency, Dept. W 154 Chicago, 








| 
| 
| 
| 


FREE FOR SIX MOUONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial pournes 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200, Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H. L. Barber, 408, 
20 W. Jackson Biva., Chicago. 

WOULD you like to own a good pay- 
ing mail order business? We have a 
line that gets repeat orders all the 
time; you can startin spare time; in- 
vest a dollar or two a week and soon 
own a nice business of your own. 
Write for particulars. Nadico, 1665 
Belmont Ave., Chicago, 11). 








Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free, 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
Invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. _Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books free, 
Highest references, Best 
sults, Promptpess assured. 
sketch or model for free 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawye 
624 F Strect, Washington, D, 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to #600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10c¢ at 
onee for New Illus’td Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke & Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 

$1.00 to $1000.00 cush paid for all 
rare money to date, Many valuable 
coins in circulation. Get posited. 
Send stamp for large illustrated coin 
circular. It may mean much profit 
tovou. You certainly have nothing 
to lose, Send Now. Nuinismatic Bank, 
of Texas, Dept. 25, Ft. Worth, Texas, 

TRADE DOLLAR 1885 SOLD FOR 
$1,140; 20 cent 1876 CC, $250; 1 gold 
1861 D, 8230; $3—1870 8, $1,450. 
Equally high Premiums on thousands 
of Coins, Stamps, Books, Paper 
Money. [illustrated Cirenlar Free. 
Von Bergen, Dept. K, Boston, Mss. 


Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short ‘sto- 
ries. Pleasant work for you. Big pay. 
Send for Free Booklet. Tells how. 
United Press Syndicate, San Francisco 

















Cc. | 
|} years—“I Wonder 





Music and Song Poems 


SONG-WRITELRS, Composers seni 
us your words or m usic,Songs, Waltzes, 
Two-steps, Rags. We revise, arrange 
and publish on royalty. P. J. Howley 
Music Co., Dep. 9, 102 W. 42d St., N.Y, 

SONG PUEMS Wauted—Send us 
words or music. Big money in success- 
ful Songs. Book Free. Hayworth Music 
Pub. Co., 613 G, Washington, D. C, 

SONG POEMS WANTED—Send us 
your song poems or melodies. A hit 
will bring big money. Proposition 
Positively Unequalled. Available 
work accepted for publication and 
copyright secured in your name. Our 
Composing Staff Absolutely Best of 
Any Company of Its Kind. Instructive 
booklet free. _Marks-Goldsmith Co., 
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MARY ROBERTS RINEHART is so well known as to make a 


description of her work unnecessary. She has that rare combination— e 

a gift of humor, and the ability to write a gripping and absorbing tale Rinehart 
of mystery. One of her short stories will appear in the first issue of ay % 
WOMEN’S STORIES. 


ANNE O’HAGAN. Sane, sound, refreshing—these are adjectives that 

well describe the work of ANNE O’HAGAN. Everything she writes 9 
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and womanly optimism. ‘‘The Turning Point,’’ her latest story, in 
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no woman can read it without feeling that she has gained a deeper insight into the mystery 
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ALFRED NOYES, the poet, is also a contribtitor to 
the first number of the magazine. More of his verse 
will appear in later issues. Noyes is the most promis- 
ing and prominent writer of English verse to-day. In 
the opinion of many he should be poet laureate. 


Stone 


JANE, STONE is a newcomer as a writer of stories, 
although she is well known as a collaborator with the 
late David Graham Phillips. Her first long story, 
which will later appear in book form, appears complete 
in the first issue of WOMEN’s STORIES. It is called 
“The New Sort of Man,” and is a thrilling drama as 
well as a fearless and vital discussion of a big question. “The Turning Point,” in WOMEN’S STORIES. 
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CHAPTER I. 


VOURTNEY and the storm ar- 
rived at the little inn together ; 
the first big drops were al- 
ready pattering down as he 
turned in at the low-browed 

doorway. 

All day the clouds had been piling 
up over the mountains above Catanzaro, 
but he had thought that the rain would 
hold off long enough for him to take 
Now here he was, 


} 
sh- 


in afternoon tramp. 
our miles from Roccabella in a la 
ing downpour, with no shelter but this 

retched inn.. A frowsy place, he re- 
fected disgustedly, looking around at 
the moldy walls with their decorations 
of suggestive, fly-specked Italian 
chromos; and one, he suspected, with 
none too good a reputation. 

\ corpulent, shifty-eyed person shuf- 
fled forward from some recess at the 
back of the house, rubbing his hands, 
and whiningly inquired if the signore 
would not order something. 

“How long will this rain last?” asked 
Courtney, and the man spread his hands 
and lifted his eyebrows. 


BY CHARLES SAXBY 


“Who knows? Perhaps an hour— 
perhaps all night. It is the sirocco.” 

Courtney turned to the window and 
stared out at the squalid street that was 
already turning into a river, to the great 
delight of a population of pigs, dogs, 
and scrawny geese. Down at the villa 
there were easy-chairs, books, blazing 
fires, and all the comforts of a well- 
appointed bachelor establishment; but 
between him and the villa lay four miles 


of open road. 


Can you get 
asked. 

“A carriage ?” ; 
brows climbed higher into his greasy 
hair. ‘What have we to do with car- 
riages up here at Sammichele? A 
donkey is all we hope for.” 

“Then light a fire and bring me some 
wine,” ordered Courtney. 

He would wait a while on the chance 
of its clearing, and then, if the rain still 
held, make a dash for Roccabella. He 
paced irritably about, as a gnarled crone 
lit a few sticks on the hearth. The 
blaze made the place a trifle more cheer 
ful, but even so he felt that he could 
not endure it for long; like all artists, 


Che padrone’s eye 
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he hated ugliness, and the squalor and 
depression of this inn were getting on 
his nerves. 

He settled himself as comfortably as 
he could, and tried to read a paper, a 
Neapolitan rag of mingled obscenity 
and garbled news. Outside the storm 
grew steadily worse, and the dusk be- 
gan to settle down, and he saw that, if 
he were going, it was time. He had al- 
ready turned up his coat collar and the 
bottoms of his trousers, in futile 
preparation for the drenching, when the 
door opened and a man entered. 

In the fitful gleam of the flames, 
Courtney could see only a dim figure, 
but a hearty curse in English, as the 
newcomer stumbled against a table, ar- 
rested his attention. By his voice, the 
stranger was an American, and Court- 
ney waited to see who he might be; this 
out-of-the-way part of Calabria was off 
the beaten track of tourists. 

The man came up to the fire, and 
Courtney saw that he was young—not 
more than twenty-three or four at the 
utmost, he decided. He was evidently 
drenched to the skin, his gray suit spat- 
tered with mud, his soft hat a mere 
sopping rag; but, with the trained eye 
of the artist, Courtney pierced through 
the wet coverings to the body beneath, 
noting the clear-cut lines of the neck 
and shoulders, the strength and grace of 
the limbs. It was the wide spacing 
of the gray eyes and the penciling of 
the eyebrows,. he saw, that gave the 
face its almost feminine attractiveness; 
the mouth and chin were purely 
masculine in their firm modeling. 

The young fellow shook the water 
from his hat and extended one drip- 
ping shoe to the fire, then stooped to 
warm his hands—brown, well-shaped 
hands, and ringless, as Courtney noted 
with approval. Then his glance fell 
upon the other, and his eyes widened 
in surprise at seeing such a cosmopol- 
itan figure in such a place. 

He hesitated an instant, and then 
spoke, in a lazy, pleasantly offhand 
voice: 

“If the glass goes on falling, I shall 


expect rain soon.” 


Courtney paused to light a cigarette 
before replying. 

“Oh, no. You see this is 
Italy,” he said gravely. 

“T knew you were an American as 
soon as I saw you,” laughed the other. 
“Where the dickens is this, and how 
far is it to Aspromonte?” 

“This is the village of Sammichele, 
and it is four miles to Aspromonte,” ‘an- 
swered Courtney. “You are staying at 
the Angleterre?” 

“T expect to for a while. You see”— 
the young fellow smiled whimsically— 
“this place was recommended to me as 
having the best winter climate in 
Europe. If this is it, give me Florida! 
I came down by boat to Paola, took a 
carriage, and drove over the mountains. 
One of the horses went lame a few 
miles back, and I decided to walk, and 
—well—here I am. My man and the 
baggage are back on the road some- 
where. Can one hire any kind of a 
shandrydan up here?” 

“Tf one could, I shouldn’t be here 
now,” laughed Courtney. “I am afraid 
there is nothing to do but wait for your 
lamed conveyance, or tramp it.” 

“There was another party on the 
road,” said the young man. “A regular 
caravan—sort of F. F. V. traveling in 
colonial state. A huge state-coach af- 
fair, and attendant coachlets. Maybe I 
could get a lift.” 

“T wouldn’t advise you to wait,” re- 
plied Courtney. “They have probably 
turned off toward Catanzaro. At least 
I know of no one who would be travel- 
ing to Aspromonte like that—un- 
less ” He hesitated. “But no— 
that is almost impossible; she would 
surely come by special train. It was 
probably a party of Catanzaro semi- 
notabilities.” 

The padrone shuffled forward into 
the room with his suggestive, “Will the 
signori order something?” and his eyes 
lit up with greed at the sight of the 
dripping stranger. 

“Eh, macche—the signore is wet! It 
is dangerous to stay in wet clothes. We 
have bedrooms. We could make the 
signore very comfortable.” 

He finished with an unpleasant leer. 
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The young stranger froze him with 
a glance, then looked doubtfully at 
Courtney. 

“I thought as much,” he said, with 
a glance at the wretched place. “But 
—even so—I don’t see what I am to 
do. I am about all in, and I can't 
walk.” And he sat down with a sigh 
of weariness. 

“Then have them warm a bed and get 
into it while your clothes dry,” sug- 
gested Courtney. “I am going to make 
a dash for it, and as soon as I get 
back, I'll send a messenger to the Angle- 
terre and have them send up for you.” 


“Thanks. | hate to trouble you, but 
if you will be so kind——” began the 
other, then broke off with a violent 


shiver and huddled over the fire. 

Courtney hesitated a moment. He 
disliked promiscuous acquaintances, and 
while he was sorry for this young 
stranger, it was really no affair of his. 
He had done all that was necessary, and 
the fellow was old enough to look after 
himself. 

“Well—make yourself as comfortable 
as you can,” he said. “I'll hope to meet 
you again in Aspromonte.” 

“Thanks. I hope so, too,” 
other. “Au revoir, then.” 

Courtney stopped at the door and 
looked back. Against the background 
of the moldy inn, this clean-cut Amer- 
ican youth looked remarkably attractive, 
and to leave him in his stranded con- 
dition seemed rather brutal. Courtney 
walked back to the other 


said the 


side and 


laid his hand on his wrist, running hi 
fingers over his arm 
“Why, you are blazing with fever! 


he exclaimed roughly ; he felt his aloof- 
ness giving way under the spell of this 
young man’s magnetism, and it irritated 
him. “Why the dickens didn’t you tell 
me you were ill?” 

The other rose to his feet in cool re- 
sentment of Courtney's tone. 

“IT don’t quite see——” he began, but 
Courtney cut him short. 

“What business it is of mine, eh?” 
he laughed. “Well, perhaps not, but, 
with your permission, I am inclined to 
make it so. I can’t leave a fellow coun- 


tryman in this fix; if your servant were 
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here to look after you, it would be dif- 
ferent, but you really need a little tak- 
ing care of. Allow me—my card is 

“J. D. Courtney!” cried the young 
fellow, as he read it. ‘‘What—are you 
the Courtney—the portrait painter?” 

“T paint smiled 
Courtney. 

“My cards are probably soaked—I 
doubt if even gun metal could keep out 
that rain,” said the other. “No, for a 
wonder they are fairly dry.” 
~ “Lansing! exclaimed Courtney. 
“Are you any relation to James Lan- 
sing, of New York?” 

“Only his son.” The young fellow 
smiled in his turn. “Do you remember 
painting the governor's portrait three 


years ago? 





portraits—yes, ” 


They shook hands, and Courtney 
searched for traces, in this graceful 
youth, of that iron-jawed financial 


fighter whom he had painted; thereby, 
as he well knew, establishing the 
Lansing social prestige. To be painted 
by Courtney had come to be the final 
cachet. 

“What are you doing in this corner 
of the world?” he asked. ‘“'] thought 
still at the university.” 

“Tl was,” Lansing replied. “But I 
overdid it a bit—tried to do everything 
at once, and came down with a touch 
of pneumonia. So they packed me off 
to Europe with an irreproachable yalet, 
ance, and strict orders 


vou were 
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your father as one of my friends,” he 
said. “I really can’t allow you to go to 
the Angleterre in your present condi- 
tion. You will need attention such as 
will be difficult to get at a hotel. I have 
a little winter place of my own down in 
\spromonte, and [ shall send a mes- 
senger down a carriage; and as 
soon as it comes, I shall take you back 
with me.’ 

“Really, 
low— 


ior 


Mr. Courtney, I can't al- 


began 


ansing, but Courtney 
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stopped him with a genial, “I am not 
going to let you have any say in the 
matter. This is brigandage if you like; 
you must expect it in this part of the 
world. Ah, here comes our shifty-eyed 
friend. Probably your bed is ready.” 

But the padrone was occupied with 
other matters just then, and went 
hastily past them to the door. There 
was a rattle of wheels, the important 
thud of hoofs, and the jangle of harness 
outside, as an enormous traveling coach, 
an antiquated vehicle drawn by four 
horses, rolled up to the inn. Behind it 
were three carriages, packed with bag- 
gage without and servants within. 

There ensued an uproar of rapid-fire 
Italian, until a feminine voice, with the 
unmistakable ring of authority, uttered 
a sharp command; after which there 
was silence. Then the door flew open 
and a woman entered. 

Tall, slight, wrapped in furs, and ex- 
haling a faint perfume from a knot of 
vivid scarlet flowers at her waist, she 
stood a moment in the poise of an as- 
surance so absolute that it did not need 
even to express disgust at the dingy 
place. Then she raised her veil and 
seemed to sweep the room and its oc- 
cupants into her possession with a care- 
less glance. At the sight of her face, 
Courtney started forward with a cry of 
welcome, but the padrone shrank back 
into the shadows, his fat face livid with 
feat. 

“She looked at me!” he muttered, 
crossing himself and _ crooking his 
fingers. “‘La Donna del Morte’ has 
looked at me!” 


CHAPTER II. 


To Lansing, as he struggled to his 
feet, there seemed something almost 
supernatural in the sudden appearance 
of the woman who had just entered. 
His brain was already fevered, and her 
dramatic entry out of the storm, the 
insolence of her pose, her vivid beauty, 
and the scarlet flowers at her waist, like 
quivering flecks of flame, all wrought 
upon his strained nerves. 

To him the moment seemed somehow 
portentous, as if he and these two 


strangers, the man and the woman, so 
strangely met in this slimy backwater 
of the great stream of life, stood upon 
the threshold of some common experi- 
ence. For an instant he almost reeled 
under the subtle force of her personal- 
ity; then he straightened himself in- 
stinctively. There was a sting in the 
utter indifference of her gaze that 
aroused in him a desire for dominancy, 
a determination to make her look at 
him at least as if he were a human 
being. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then 
Courtney broke it with an exclamation 
of “Contessa—is it really you?” 

She laughed. 

“Who else should it be? But you, 
my friend, what do you here in this 
hole?” 

Her voice was low-pitched and rich, 
with the slight huskiness of the throaty 
Italian, and she spoke English with the 
absolute correctness of the educated 
foreigner. 

“It is you who are the marvel,” 
laughed Courtney, raising her hand to 
his lips. “I thought you were in Rome.” 

Then he stopped suddenly, and there 
was a shade of coldness in her manner 
as she withdrew her hand. 

“I was, until yesterday,” she said 
dryly. “Then I decided to come down 
on the yacht to Paola, and drive over 
the mountains; so—here I am. But” 
—she looked inquiringly about her— 
“are you, then, the American gentleman 
I was to rescue? There was a carriage 
all broken down, and an English valet 
who implored me to rescue his master 
along the road somewhere. They told 
me he was here.” 

“No; I merely walked up from Roc- 
cabella and got caught in the rain,” 
replied Courtney. “The wanderer is 
probably my friend here. Permit me— 
Mr. Lansing—the Contessa Donati- 
Rinielli.” 

As she bowed to Lansing, the spar- 
kling friendliness with which she had 


_greeted Courtney faded from the con- 


tessa’s face. It became cold, almost 
hard, in its utter indifference, but 
Lansing felt that there was nothing per- 
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sonal to himself in the change; she 
probably met all strangers so. She was 
younger than he had thought at first, 
he saw, hardly more than a girl; the 
impression of maturity was due rather 
to the lines of her heavy cloak. 

“Mr.—thank you—Mr. Lansing cer- 
tainly seems to have been in the storm,” 
she said, noting his condition. ‘And 
you, Courtney—how did you propose 
to get home?" 

“In your family ark,” he _ replied 
promptly. “I was waiting for it.” 

“Considering how you have laughed 
at it, I am not so sure,” she said. 


“Is my carriage far behind, ma- 
° Ss 
dame?” asked Lansing anxiously. 
“It will be hours before it can pos- 


she replied, with a tiny 
seemed to imply 


sibly arrive,” 
gesture that somehow 
enormous stretches of time and space. 
“T offered to take your valet along with 
my servants, but he seemed to think his 
duty lay with the baggage.” 

“Stafford is a treasure,” smiled 
Lansing; “he would be torn in pieces 
hefore he would part with a sponge bag. 
But he hasn't slightest ig 

“IT am taking Mr. Lansing to Rocca- 
bella,” explained Courtney. “He 
been ill, and——” 

“Til? And you are letting him stand 
about in those wet clothes!’ 
and her eyes lit up with the instinctive 


the sense. 


las 


she « rie i, 


feminine interest in protecting men 
against their own imprudences \\V hat 
re you thinking ol He sho 1 be in 
bed, not here like thi 
i wa going » SC oO Ded ere 
hile we sent for a conveyance trom 


Courtney explaine 
“Nonsense!” she cried. “My ‘ark’ is 
here, and I am lenient. You don't de- 
serve to ride in it, but your friend must 
not be made to bear your sins. To 
stay here is impossible—and we pass 
Roccabella. Here, fellow!” She 
turned to the padrone, who visibly 
shrank from her gaze. “Call my men.” 


\spromonte,” 


And he scuttled out in obvious relief 
at his chance of éscape. “I know these 
fevers,” she said to Courtney. “They 
are dangerous to strangers; your friend 
must be looked to.” , 
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[In a whirl of imperious impatience, 
she swept them off, brushing aside Lan- 
sing’s protests at entering the gorgeous- 
ly upholstered coach in his dripping 
condition. 

“Wrap him in this,” she ordered, 
handing Courtney a sable cloak that 
lay upon the seat. “His lips are blue. 
What have you been doing to him?” 

And Courtney meekly accepted the 
implied blame as he did as she bade 
him. 

Lansing was already weak with the 
fever in his veins, and he collapsed 
wearily on the padded cushions. It was 
very strange, this being carried off from 
that wretched inn in this old-world, 
state-coach affair by a mysterious and 
lovely Italian countess, but it was also 
quite pleasant. He leaned back in a 
dreamy semiconsciousness as, with a 
tremendous cracking of whips and 
shouting, the coach and its attendant 
carriages got under way, lurching over 
the cobblestones like a ship in heavy 
weather. 

For a while the contessa sat in silence, 
seemingly forgetting her guests in her 
own reflections, and Courtney, who 
knew her well, did not interrupt. 

“What a home-coming!” she said at 
last, turning to him abruptly, with a 
wave of her hand at the dreary vine- 
yards and their hedges of aloes, all sod- 
den with the rain. “I suppose you have 
heard 
“Yes,” he ered quietly. 
‘And do , till disl 


helieve 2’ 


=o ’ 


“Eve vo yf it, he replies 


She relapsed into silénce, and it wa 
some minutes before she spoke again. 

“Did you know that | turned 
out of Rome?” she asked, her eyes 
burning somberly into his through the 
dusk. “I sought an audience with his 
holiness, and it was refused—I was re- 
ferred to the cardinal instead.” 

Courtney did not ask which cardinal ; 
there is only “the cardinal” in 
Rome at present 


was 


one 

“And what did his eminence say?” 
“He advised—a convent!” 

laughed bitterly “Fancy 


She 
Do- 


me—a 
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nati-Rinielli—in a convent! That did 
me good. It showed me that, after all 
—I—I am the only one to judge. Well 
—after this I do as I please.” 

“IT wonder if you really will,” said 
Courtney. 

They had forgotten Lansing for the 
moment, and he himself, wrapped in a 
semistupor, only dimly heard their 
words. They passed through his brain 
as part of a confused impression of pat- 
tering rain and thudding hoofs, of the 
faint scent of silken cushions and a 
stronger, more penetrating odor from 
scarlet flowers. whose color burned 
through his eyelids; an odor half sweet, 
half acrid, like the scent of crushed 
poppies, that seemed to lull and stim- 
ulate at the same time. 

“But what of you, Courtney?” she 
asked, making an effort’ to throw off 
her depression. “It is nearly a year 
since we last met. Tell me about it.” 

“There is little to tell,” said Court- 
ney. “I was in New York in the spring, 


then Paris and Vienna, until I came 
down here.” 
“Vienna—yes, I heard about that. 


You painted the archduchess’ portrait. 
I know that they gave you the Max- 
imilian Cross. You must have made 
the poor thing look beautiful. Ah, see 
—here is Roccabella!” 

The coach stopped before a gate set 
in a pink-washed wall, over which 
drooped the fronds of a tall date palm. 

“Let the men carry your friend in,” 
she ordered, as she waved aside Lan- 
sing’s murmured words of thanks. “Do 
not trouble to call on me. I shall come 
to see the pictures soon.” 

“I wish you were going anywhere 
but to the castle,’ said Courtney. 
“Change your mind; stop at the Angle- 
terre, and go on to Egypt to-morrow— 
anywhere but that place with all its 
memories.” 

“You want to get rid of me, I see,” 
she mocked. Then her face grew grave 
again. ‘No, I go to the castle; it is 
the place for me. Now, do not stand 
there in the rain. Good-by.” 

And with a curt order she set her 


cortége in motion again. 


CHAPTER III. 


To Lansing, the arrival at Roccabella 
was a sudden transition from rain and 
gloom to warmth, rich coloring, and 
subdued light. Courtney understood 
the art of life, and under his hand the 
little Italian villa, though drafty and ill- 
planned, with little to recommend it but 
its picturesqueness, had become an ex- 
ample of purely masculine comfort. 

It was a bachelor establishment, with 
all the freedom pertaining thereto, and 
Lansing found himself speedily 
stripped, dried, and wrapped in a bath 
robe and toasting pajamas before an 
enormous fire. There was an Italian 
boy who hovered about, doing things to 
him with an air of delighted excitement ; 
also a sturdy, broad-beamed peasant 
woman, who took him under her wing 
with many exclamations of “Ah, che 
bello signorino!” and proceeded to put 
him to bed like an infant. 

Then, after a night of queer, semi- 
consciousness, shot through with heat 
and cold, he awoke with his head 
clear. 

He was in a large room full of tem- 
pered light that filtered through green 
sun blinds. On the ceiling above him 
was a faded fresco, and on the walls 
hung bits of tapestry. - For a while he 
lay motionless, reveling in a sort of 
luxurious fatigue. He had no recollec- 
tion as yet of where he was or how he 
came there; for all he knew, it might 
still be Rome. His man, Stafford, a 
wooden-faced automaton, but a pearl 
of valets, sat near him, with the air of 
an eminently correct watchdog. As his 
master stirred, he tiptoed up to the bed 
with an irritating noiselessness. 

“Are you awake, sir?” he asked, 
standing at attention. 

“No, I am dreaming of home and 
mother,” murmured Lansing flippantly. 
“Where the devil is this, anyway?” 

“Mr. Courtney’s house, sir,” the 
valet answered. “A small establish- 
ment, sir, but quite the gentleman’s. I 
find it quite comfortable, sir.” 

‘Praise from Sir Hubert,’” mut- 
tered Lansing, then began to remember 
vaguely. “Courtney—by George, yes! 
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The chap at the inn. So he brought 
me here, did he?" 

“T am not acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, si said Stafford primly. 
“But I presume it was quite correct, 
sir.” 

“Oh, quite—quite correct,” grinned 
Lansing. “I assure vou, Stafford, it is 
perfectly correct ; even father would not 
object.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the unmoved 
valet. “I think there is some one at 
the door, sir.” 

“Open it, then, and see who it is,” or- 
dered Lansing; and Stafford, with a 
suspicious air, let in an Italian youth, 
who seemed vaguely familiar to Lan- 
sing. He carried hot water and towels, 
and his impudently good-humored face 
was wreathed in smiles that threatened 
the cigarette that, to Stafford’s undis- 
guised horror, he held between his lips. 

“The Courtney’s compli- 
ments,” he said. “And if the Signor 
Lansing is awake, he is to have an 
omelet. And the signore’s hot water 
is ready, and I can wash him, if he likes 


sir.” 


Signor 


-unless he prefers him,’ he added, 
with a disparaging look at Stafford, 


with whom he already had a feud. 

“Who the dickens are you?” asked 
Lansing, amused. 

“T am Giovanni, signore, but they al- 
ways call me ‘Vanni—and I wash very 
nicely. I even wash myself; the Signor 
Courtney makes me it.” 


Lansing felt the invalid’ 


aio it 


vague de 


1 


e to be fu | ove i little: Stafford 
is useless for such a purpose, and thi 
bov looked humai it least 


“Oh, verv well—go ahead,” he said; 
and Vanni turned t 
majestic, “The sign 
you.” 

Arranging his implements, he entered 
upon his task with the enthusiasm of an 
artist, plying sponge and towels, and 
puffing his cigarette between whiles. 

“Wacche—but signore is hand- 
some!” he remarked pleasantly. “His 
skin is whiter than any girl’s I ever 
saw.” 

“Never mind my skin. You hurry up 
and get to that omelet.” growled Lan- 


$6 Tony 117 Thide 
I'm getting hu 


» the valet with a 
ire does not require 


the 
Lit 


sing, 
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“The signore is, strong, too,” con- 
tinued Vanni, poking an unabashed 


finger into the muscles of Lansing’s 
shoulder. “I should not like him to hit 
me. The forestieri always hit with their 
fists when they are angry—I don’t know 
why. We take a knife. I like it better 
that way.” 

“You are an impudent young hound,” 
said Lansing. “But you do things in 


style. What is that alcohol and 
powder ?” 
“Which pajamas will the signore 


wear?” asked Vanni. “I like the pink 
ones best,’ and he buttoned them on 
and stood off to admire the effect. 
“There! The signore looks just like 
the statues in the contessa’s gardens— 
yes,” 
“Contessa?” 
word 


asked Lansing, as the 
awoke his memory. “What con- 


tessa 

“Contessa Donati-Rinielli,” smiled 
Vanni. “She owns half Calabria, 
they say. It was she who brought the 
signore here in her coach. She is a bad 
woman.” He grinned as if paying the 
lady a compliment. “She has the evil 


sO 


eye. 

“Evil eye—rubbish! There is no 
such thing,” said Lansing. “Now go 
and get that omelet.” 

“Oh, but there is.” cried Vanni, 


placidly ignoring the latter part of 
Lansing’s remark. “And she has it bad. 


\ll the men who love her die. Some 
ore have | st done it ves ‘| he holy 
tl i ent he iv from Rome 

dhe ck Lansing, a 
into | rain there rept a recollection 
ot words half heard amidst the pattel 
of rain and the thud of hoofs. “How 
do you mean—they die? 

“Shoot themselves—fight a duel—get 


their throats cut,” Vanni airily replied, 
as if recounting processes of delight 
“And then they go to hell. I should 


not like to love the contessa, not me!” 


CHAPTER I\ 
The Castello 
large building, or, 


buildings, that 


dAspromonte was a 
rather, 


was in itself a complete 


congeries of 
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history of Italian architecture from the 
squat, bat-haunted towers of the Nor- 
man dukes of Calabria down to the Pal- 
adin facade of the more modern part. 
‘rom time immemorial, it had been the 
stronghold of the Donati-Rinielli, who 
had ruled there almost from the time 
when the Calabrian coast had been the 
seat of that sensuous civilization of the 
Greek colonies. 

Gradually emerging from the mists of 
antiquity, the Donati-Rinielli had come 
down through the ages like a streak of 
flame. Great fighters, great lovers, 
gathering wealth and power by an ir- 
resistible attraction, they gradually 
progressed from mere robber barons 
to counts regnant of the empire. 

Playing a double game at the unifica- 
tion, they had appeased both Vatican 
anl Quirinale, and, though losing their 
sovereign powers, had kept their estates 
and their positions at the papal court. 
But they had literally burned themselves 
out in their own fires, and now the only 
direct descendant that was left was this 
unmarried girl of twenty-three, who 
was returning through the dusk and 
rain. 

Known by a sinister title, marked, by 
a series of fatalities that had followed 
her since girlhood, as a woman who 
trailed tragedy in her wake, she entered 
the brilliant hall, looking straight ahead 
of her, and knowing that the instant 
her back was turned every one of her 
bowing servants would crook his fingers 
to ward off her evil influence. 

There was a curse upon her, ran the 
rumors, whispered alike in the drawing- 
rooms of Rome and the cottages upon 
her estates. Already, in that secret 
communication of southern Italy, it was 
known that she had been refused audi- 
ence by the pontiff himself, and obliged 
to leave Rome by his express command. 

It was a judgment, said the peasants, 
crossing themselves as they spoke; and 
their remarks upon the subject were 
hardly more superstitious than those of 
the bearers of some of the greatest 
names of Italy. Upon her had fallen 
the heritage of her race, and now every 
man who looked at her as men look at 
women, should surely die.- It was a 


judgment, and not even Holy Church 
could lift it. 

Well, what did they expect, these Do- 
nati-Rinielli? Did they not claim 
descent from the old heathen gods 
themselves? Were not those “lilies of 
flame” that they bore on their coat of 
arms said to spring from the very blood 
of the blessed martyrs who had been 
slain before the altar of a pagan god- 
dess? If you doubted, there was the 
altar still standing in the castle grounds, 
and there were the lilies, too, blood-red, 
under the olive trees. 

There were other proofs as well. 
What better proof that something is 
amiss than a dead man? And there 
had been several. An English milord 
had shot himself in Paris after follow- 
ing her half over Europe; and now, in 
Rome, there were two more. One, an 
artist, a man of no account, who had 
made himself ridiculous by his devotion 
to her, had finally been found stabbed 
to death beneath her windows; the 
other, a cousin of the cardinal himself, 
had been killed in a duel by the Mar- 
chese di San Severo. 

No one blamed the Contessa Elena. 
She was like an icicle, they said; she 
had never encouraged any of them. It 
was the will of Heaven. So spoke the 
peasants, crossing themselves again, 
and thankful that they felt no love for 
Elena Donati-Rinielli. 

She had come back to Aspromonte 
alone. Up till then she had lived with 
an aunt, but after her refusal to obey 
the cardinal and retire to a convent, 
the old princess had refused to coun- 
tenance her further. The last interview 
between them had been characteristic 
of the hopeless divergence in their view- 
points. The old princess, wrapped in a 
crimson velvet robe, playing piquet 
against herself while she drank her 
morning chocolate, had offered sage 
advice. 

“So you. are going to Aspromonte, 
Elena?” she had asked, with a perfunc- 
tory peck at her niece’s cheek. “The 
best thing you could do. It will remind 
people that, after all, you are one of 
the richest women in Italy.” 
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“Riches—what good will they do 
me?” the contessa had asked bitterly. 

‘Maria!’ The princess’ grimace had 
been the last word in worldly knowl- 
edge. “Marry a Sicilian—like my San- 
dro—and you will find out. You take 
it too seriously, cara mia. The cardinal 
will come around later on.” 

“Can one take death too seriously?” 
the contessa had asked. 

The princess had stared in amazed 
comprehension. 

“Oh—is it that? I thought you were 
worrying about his eminence. Bah! 
There were four duels fought about me, 
but then I was a beauty.” And she had 
complacently settled her wig. ‘Not but 
that you are a good-looking woman.” 

“Good looking!” the contessa had 
echoed, looking at her reflection in a 
mirror. “It is part of my burden—my 
curse, as I verily believe it. I feel some- 
times as if I could take vitriol and “g 

She had broken off with a shudder. 

“Oh, you won't do that,” the princess 
had said, adroitly cheating her imag- 
inary opponent. “No woman would. 
As for the curse Aha, my trick! 
It is not so bad, after all. A hereditary 
curse certainly lends an air. Poor San- 
dro’s family never had one. And mean- 
while, since I simply dare not offend the 
cardinal—I must keep his good graces 
for my own little amusements—why, it 
makes an excellent chaperon until you 
marry.” 

*“Marry—I marry?” 
exclaimed. > 

“With Aspromonte at your back, it 
will take more than a curse to keep the 
men away,” the princess had cackled. 
“There is San Severo, for instance; he 
has already given proof of his de- 
votion.” 

“San Severo!” 

“Pouf—why not? And it is really 
rude to stand there and repeat my words 
all the time. He has taken the trouble 
to kill a man for your sake, he has one 
of the best names in Rome, and is as 
poor as a St. Peter’s priest. You are 
too much the tragédienne, my dear 
Flena—you get it from your mother. 
They have not excommunicated you, 
have they? And if they had”—the old 


the contessa had 
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lady’s tone had taken on an indescrib- 
able arrogance—‘if they had, we 
Donati-Rinielli are provided for. 
Heaven would hardly deal with us as 
if we were shopkeepers.” 

And the contessa had left, only thrust 
the more deeply into the prison of her 
own depressions. 

Pacing the great sala after dinner, 
she faced her position. All the world 
knew her story now, and she herself 
was brought face to face with it. Up 
till then she had never confessed it, 
even to herself, but now there was no 
possibility of doubting it since the ban 
of the church was upon her. 

Rome would receive her no more, she 
knew that. There were other capitals 


and other courts to which she had the 
right of entry, but what was the use? 
She herself no longer doubted the curse, 
and, with a shudder of horror, she saw 
scattering 


herself a living Nemesis, 
tragedy wherever she went. 

Henceforth she must live her life ab- 
solutely alone. There were a few, per- 
haps, whom she could ‘meet—Courtney, 
for instance; he was safe. A _ few 
women, too, but then she was not par- 
ticularly interested in women. But all 
the stir, laughter, music, intrigue, and 
magnetism that make the world the 
fascinating thing it is, were debarred to 
her. 

For relief she flung open one of the 
long windows that gave upon the ter- 
race. The rain had ceased, and a warm, 
wild wind was blowing over from 
Africa, scattering the clouds before it. 
Trailing her skirts recklessly over the 
wet marble, she stepped to the balus- 
trade and looked down. In the gardens 
below, the cypresses tossed in the wind ; 
here and there gleamed the outlines of 
a statue in its stately, classic nudity, the 
marble limbs seeming almost to stir 
with life in the shifting lights and 
shadows. The tinkle of unseen foun- 
tains sounded like eerie laughter, bring- 
ing with it a hint of the days of the 
youth of the world, when Pan and his 
nymphs and fauns had rioted over those 
very slopes. 

A fresh gust of wind tore at the 
cypresses, and on its wings was borne 
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a flower, one of those lilies of flame, 
torn from its fragile stem to be cast at 
her feet. 

She snatched at it as it fell, crushing 
it to her lips with a little cry, inhaling 
its odor, half sweet, half acrid, like the 
scent of crushed poppies. A wave of 
rebellion came surging up in her, as if 
the vital, scarlet thing had been a verita- 
ble coal of fire that had lighted an an- 
swering blaze within her, something un- 
tamable, implacably free. 

With a sudden cry, she stretched out 
her arms to the night. 

“Oh, give me what I want—-what | 
want—what I want!’ she called; and 
then, half frightened at herself, she 
turned and ran back to the room for 
refuge. 

Servants were there, placing the cof- 
fee tray, and the steward advanced with 
a card, 

“A gentleman has called, your excel- 
lency. The Marchese di San Severo.” 

At the sight of the card, the contessa’s 
face flamed with anger. How dared 
this man, San Severo—the man who 
had just fought the duel that had forced 
her to leave Rome—present himself at 
her doors without her permission? Her 
first impulse was to refuse him; then 
she swiftly reflected that if he had fol- 
lowed her from Rome, he would surely 
see her sooner or later. It might as well 
be now; the Donati-Rinielli had never 
vet feared to face an i 

“Admit him,” 
remain within 

A man of nearl y, 
and inclined to corpulence, the n 
entered, smiling brilliantly with his teeth 
and lips. He was essentially a Roman, 
and his hawklike profile, with its blend- 
ing of arrogance and sensuality, might 
easily have been a model for the head 
on an antique coin. It was not difficult 
to imagine him, laurel-crowned and per- 
fumed, lolling in a box at the Colos- 
seum, his eyes coldly drunk with the 
slaughter beneath : 


iarchese 


d 
] 
8] 


“Dear contessa!” he murmure 
advanced to where she awai 

“Why have you come?” 
withholding her hand. 


aware that your being here is an insult 
to me?” 

“Insult is a hard word, contessa,” he 
answered, with a deprecating shrug. 

“If I knew a harder one, I should 
use it. By what right have you fol- 
lowed me?” 

“T followed you, dear contessa, to re- 
turn this.” And he held out to her a 
long, white glove, crushed and soiled, 
with a red stain on the palm. 

“Ts it mine?” she asked coolly. 

“It is yours, contessa. Allow me to 
return it.” 

She took it and examined it indiffer- 
ently. She knew its history, and how he 
had obtained it, for it had been the pre- 
text for the duel, but her face expressed 
only the faintest interest. 

“You need hardly have traveled so 
far; the post would have brought it 
safely. Besides—it is of no value.” 

She turned and deliberately threw it 
among the blazing logs on the great 
hearth. 

San Severo’s eyes narrowed, and he 
drew in his breath with an involuntary 
hiss of admiration. This was a woman 
worth having; he hated a tame sur- 
render, but this one would fight to the 
last. He furtively licked his lips as 
his eyes flickered over her. 

“Oh, but it deserves a better fate than 
that!’ he cried gayly. ‘*Remember, its 
price was a man’s life!” 

i must pay the 
Now I must 


“Then it is who 
debt. n ne | ( said. 
ask yo ( cCus@ e.”’ 


vou 


She put out her hand to the bell, but 
with a sudden rush of passionate brutal 
ity he sprang forward and grasped her 
Wrist. 

“Stop! It is useless to send me away; 
I shall merely come again and again un- 
til—some day—I do not go.” 

She made no effort to 
but stood and faced him. 


free herself, 


“Then what do you propose ?” 
“To remain with vou 
“Is this an offer of marriage?” 

She swept him with a cruelly critical 
glance, from his thinning hair to hi 
thickened waistline. 

“Tf you wish it so.” 


-always.” 
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She laughed in sudden enjoyment of 
the situation. 

“Thank you; I am glad to know how 
you regard me. But you seem to for- 
get that there is a—a penalty attached 
to loving me.” 

“I do not love you,” he answered. “I 
never love women—I dominate them. 
As to the penalty you mention, under- 
stand this: If it exists, then 1 am the 
appointed means by which it works. I 
have been so in two instances already.” 

“Two instances ?” 

Into her mind there flashed a recol- 
lection of the paper found pinned to 
the body of the wretched little artist 
who had loved her—a soiled shec 
roughly traced with the outline of a 
black bird, the “black hawk,” the sign 
of one of those secret societies that sap 
the life of southern Italy. It was ru- 
mored that the marchese was not above 
using them for his own ends, but he 
was not to be lightly touched. It was 
feared that to molest him would be to 
uncover a scandal that might shake the 


very foundations of society. 

In her agitation she seized a ciga- 
rette, lit it, and blew a little cloud of 
perfumed smoke. 

“T can conceive of no worse penalty 
than to be married to the Marchese di 


San Severo,” she said. “But—I am 
not, nor do I propose to be.” 

“Yet I could protect you from the 
dangers you seem to fear, Elena,” he 
said; but she shrugged her shoulders 
at him. 

“Danger? Mother of God, what do I 
care for danger? Am I not a Donati- 
Rinielli—born and bred for danger?” 

“You are born and bred for love!” 
he cried, and she turned and laughed 
audaciously in his face. 

“You are not the first man that has 
told me that.” 

“Perhaps not—but—where are the 
others?” he asked grimly. “I am the 
only one who can answer that.” 

“Then take care lest you join them,” 
she cried, striking the bell. “Good-by, 
marchese.” 

“Good night, contessa.” And the 
marchese bowed over her hand. “I am 
at the Angleterre, where I expect to 


OF FLAME II 
make a long stay. I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you again.” 

Driving back to the hotel, he looked 
out on the vast stretches of park and 
garden with an almost proprietary ad- 
miration. All that, and the palace in 
Rome, together with several square 
leagues of Calabrian soil, and a rent 
roll of nearly a million and a half of 
lire a year! And it was almost his; 
she was frightened, for all her bravado, 
and she was rebellious, too. Another 
little mishap, one more tragedy at her 
doors, and she would be driven to ac- 
cept his protection. 


CHAPTER V. 


Courtney and Lansing were break- 
fasting on the tiny terrace at Rocca- 
bella. Closed in by the pink walls of 
the villa on the landward side, it looked 
out, through the white pillars of the 
pergola, over the Gulf of Squillace. Be- 
low them lay the town of Aspromonte, 
a huddle of tall, red-roofed houses 
washed with pinks and yellows; to the 
east the coast stretched away, in tones 
of rose and purple, toward the malari- 
ous marshes at the mouth of the Bu- 
sentio. 

They ate mostly in the comfortable 
silence of two men entirely at ease with 
each other. Lansing, breakfasting 
sketchily cff iced grapefruit and coffee, 
interspersed with cigarettes, listened in 
frank amusement to Vanni’s morning 
quarrel with Telesfora, the cook; a 
rapid-fire exchange of insults that 
might have been set to music as a 
recitative from “II Barbiere.” 

“This is Italy, all right,” he sighed, 
stretching himself out in a_ chaise 
longue.. “The real thing. I never 
dreamed that anything could be so—so 
damned Italian as all this.” 

Courtney laughed as he gazed round 
at the rather drop-scenelike landscape. 

“It is rather operatic, a sort of 
flagrant attack on one’s emotions. But 
I like it for about three months in the 
year.” 

Lansing softly whistled a snatch of 
the “Miserere,” from “Trovatore,” that 
hackneyed, but somehow immortal, air. 
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“It fits,’ he said. “It chimes in ex- 
actly. This is all gorgeous and vital, 
but there is something tragic about it, 
too.” 

Courtney looked at him in surprise. 

“Do you see that?” he asked. “I 
didn’t expect you to find it out so soon. 
Calabria is about the last refuge of ro- 
mance left in Europe; you can be as 
emotional and ridiculous as you please 
down here, and no one will object.” 

“T understand a lot of things since | 

have seen this,” mused Lansing; “ ‘La 
Tosca,’ the Borgias, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
—anything sudden and vivid. Given 
such a stage, one feels impelled to lay 
up.” 
“Well, your part had better be ten- 
nis at the Angleterre, rides up tiie 
mountains—the roads are impossible for 
motoring—and home again with a safe, 
sane American contempt for a country 
without ice water, elevators, or pri- 
maries.” 

“Safe and sane?” grinned Lansing. 
“T don’t think I was ever accused of 
being either. But—talking of the 
Angleterre—I am going to move down 
there to-day. I am well now, thanks 
to you, and have no further excuse for 
trespassing.” 

Courtney considered his guest a mo- 
ment. 

“Do you absolutely want to go?” 

“Ilant to? Not so you could see it 
without a microscope!” cried the other. 
“It is merely my good manners.” 

“Well, I don’t see why you don’t stay, 
I'm glad have 1, 


but | 


warn 


you, you will have to kick me out.” And 
Lansing smiled lazily at his host. “Give 
me a cigarette—imy case is empty.” 


He rolled over on the cushions and 
smoked drowsily until he fell asleep, the 
half-consumed cigarette still between 
his fingers. 

Courtney glanced through his letters, 
then sat regarding the sleeping form be- 
side him. He had come to know Lan- 
sing pretty well in these few days; on 
the first night the fever had unlocked 
his tongue, and Courtney, compelled to 
listen, had wondered how he had come 
to his age and escaped so much. There 


had been no lack of incidents in his life, 
some of them foolish, all of them dar- 
ing, but it was plain that the depths 
had never yet been stirred. Scenting 
the possibilities that lay wrapped up in 
that sleeping youth, he thought that he 
would rather like to be on hand when 
the awakening occurred; the chances 
were that it would be rather interesting. 

A fancy seized him, and he began to 
sketch Lansing’s head on a sheet torn 
from a letter; then, in a whim born of 
the surroundings, he rapidly added a 
nude, recumbent body, loosely wrapped 
in a goatskin, and placed a wreath of 
vine leaves: on the hair and a pair of 
classic pipes in the hands. 

Hardly had he completed the sketch 
when Vanni, greatly excited, came to 
tell him that the Contessa Donati- 
Rinielli was at the door, and Courtney, 
leaving the sketch on the table, hastened 
to greet her. . 

It was a different contessa from the 
somber, fur-clad woman of the inn at 
Sammichele. She was dressed in white, 
of that simplicity so misleading to men, 
and it showed up her vivid beauty as no 
color could have done, and betrayed her 
as the girl she really was. 

With a radiant smile, she extended 
her hand from the victoria. 

“I have come to see the pictures—— 
Now don’t say you haven't any, they 
are my only excuse for being here. 
Thank Heaven, one can always go to a 
studio! Besides, I want to talk to you 

though you don’t deserve it, ce you 
have never been near m« 

‘T didn’t come \ 
not to,” protested Courtne\ 

“What a foolish reason!” 
“Oh, heavens, I have been so bored! | 
was actually driven to quarreling with 
the gardeners. Such a life as I have 
led them! Take me around by the ter- 
race; | want to see the view.” 

Courtney opened the door that led 
to the terrace. 

‘I must get the studio keys,” he said. 
will sit down and excuse me 


] “711 
pecause 


she mocked. 


wel: you 
an instant 

“T don’t know whether I will or not.” 
she said, with a little grimace. “Send 
Vanni for them.” 
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“He doesn’t know where they are— 
and I don’t want him to. I must have 
some place I can call my own,” pleaded 
Courtney. 

“Well, since it is you,” she laughed. 
“I will stroll along and meet you at the 
studio.” 

For the instant Courtney had for- 
gotten Lansing. As for the contessa, 
after her moment of involuntary com- 
passion at the inn, she had not thought 
of him again; good-looking young 
strangers were tabooed to her. Court- 
ney was different; she knew that to 
him she was merely a friend, and that 
she would never be anything else. 
Sometimes she wondered to whom he 
was giving all the rest. 

She was in good spirits that morn- 
ing as she strolled along, humming a 
little air. After all, she was only twen- 
ty-three; there were long years be- 
fore her, and—who could tell what 
might happen? 

Her eye was caught by Courtney’s 
box of cigarettes on the table; she 


’ 


knew and approved his taste, and helped 


herself to one. Then, as she bent to 
light it at the alcohol lamp, her eyes 
fell on the little sketch of a sleeping, 
lithe-limbed youth, vine-wreathed, with 
a pair of classic pipes in his hand. 

Trifle though it was, an inherent mas- 
terliness showed in every line, and she 
caught it up with an exclamation of de- 
light ; then, as she turned it to the light, 
she saw Lansing. 

There are few more cruel tests for 
a man than to be seen asleep, and in 
broad daylight; but Lansing stood it. 
There was no sagging of his features, 
or unpleasant flushing of his skin, and 
the calm immobility of his face had 
something of the poise of marble. For 
an instant she gazed at him in sur- 
prise, then she remembered the scene 
at the inn. The lash of the rain, a 
white-lipped youth in drenched cloth- 
ing—of course this was he, and also 
unmistakably the original of the sketch 
that she held. She smiled as she saw 
how Courtney’s instinct had caught that 
elusive hint of classic ages that hung 
about Lansing, even in his sleep. 

He stirred slightly under her gaze, 
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and the cigarette rolled from his fingers. 
Then he opened his eyes, still unawak- 
ened and misty, and stared up at her as 
if striving to return from the spaces 
of sleep that still claimed him. 

A word, a movement, would have 
brought him to his feet, but the con- 
tessa was suddenly aware that she did 
not care to be discovered by a strange 
young man, bending over him in his 
sleep. She leaned forward, holding his 
eyes with hers. 

“Sleep again she murmured, 
drawing the word out in hypnotic sug- 
gestion. “Sleep—sleep——” 

For a moment he struggled against 
her will, then the flash of wakening 
faded, his lids fell, and the steady 
breathing recommenced. 

Waiting until she was sure that her 
movement would not rouse him, she 
stole away with a silent laugh, the 
sketch still in her hand. As she went, 
a flower fell from the knot of scarlet 
lilies that she wore at her waist, but 
she did not dare stoop to pick it up. 

“Let it lie,” she decided. “He will 
hardly notice it—and, if he does, he 
will not know from whom it came.” 

Courtney was unlocking the studio 
door as she approached, nonchalantly 
twirling her parasol. The little scene 
on the terrace, screened by the olean- 
ders, had escaped his notice. 

“You should not leave such things 
lying about,” she laughed, showing the 
sketch. “Somebody might steal them 
—as I mean to do.” 

And she tucked it into her chatelaine. 

“T had forgotten,” smiled Courtney. 
“Er—did you happen to find anything 
else?” 

“Only this,” she said, waving the 
cigarette. ‘Was there anything else?” 

Courtney hesitated an instant. 

“T just remembered my friend—the 
young fellow of the inn. He was 
asleep out there , 

“Ah, you should not let him sleep in 
the open air,” she advised. “It is not 
always safe in Calabria. Probably 
Vanni woke him up and took him in. 
Now show me the sketches for the 
archduchess.” 
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Courtney drew out a portfolio and 
handed it to her. 

“You are wonderful!” she exclaimed, 
idly turning them over. “Why, you 
have actually given the poor thing a 
soul—but—even so, she is hopelessly 
plain.” And she shut the portfolio with 
a snap that expressed a certain satis- 
faction. “Did she tell you her secrets, 
Courtney?” she asked! ‘Most women 
do, don’t they? Oh, I know you won't 
tell me—but—what is her secret,” eh? 
Men?” 

“As far as I could make out, her 
highness is interested in nothing but 
orphan asylums,” laughed Courtney. 

The contessa blew a little cloud of 
smoke and waved it away. 

“Heavens, has it come to that? Poor 
thing!” Then her face grew dark, and 
she sprang up impatiently. ‘Oh, I sup- 
pose it will come to that with me one 
of these days! Can you not see it—my 
life? Dragging on here at Aspro- 
monte year after year—growing more 
and more tyrannical—perhaps even 
religious—and always alone—— 
charming picture, eh?” 

“Luckily I can paint you a_ better 
one,” said Courtney. “You will marry 
and be very, very happy.” 

“T marry?” She looked at him in 
somber amazement. “My friend—you 
forget.” 

“No, I don’t; I simply take no no- 
tice,” he said stoutly. “Now, look here 

you imagine yourself fatal to men— 
no Well, what about me [ have 
known you for five years, and [ am not 
a penny the worse, am |?” 

“No; but then—you are not in love 
with me,” she said dryly. “To you I 
am a naughty child, to be petted a lit- 
tle and scolded a great deal. Why have 
you never married, Courtney?” she de- 
manded, with sudden irrelevance. 

He waved his hand to indicate the 
studio. 

“Art is my mistress—and she permits 
no lawful connections.” 

“H’m.” She considered him a mo- 
ment; then, with an air of firing a shot, 
“Ts she a married woman?” 

“T don’t quite understand you,” he 
said quietly. 


“Listen!” she cried, advancing and 
laying a hand on his arm. “If she is a 
married woman, she would bless me 
for saying this—if she loves you, take 
her, Courtney; take her—in spite of 
all.” 

“You don’t understand,” he replied, 
with a shake of his head. 

“And I don’t want to—not if it is 
something that stands in the way of 
having what one wants. I know too 
much about that already.” She moved 
away, and then added, over her shoul- 
der: “San Severo is at the Angleterre.” 

Courtney was accustomed to her 
mental leaps, and could bridge the ap- 
parent, gaps. 

“San Severo!” he 
tessa—if I can be of 

But she waved him down. 

“No; a thousand times no! You 
must not be dragged into my affairs at 
all. I want you off at a distance where 
I can come and talk to you at times. 
And who knows?” She laughed bit- 
terly. “Perhaps he is my fate.” 

“That brute!’ said Courtney 
gustedly. 

“At any rate, he understands me bet- 
ter than you do,” she retorted. “We are 
both Italians, and we have no illusions 
concerning each other, he and I. But 
enough of him. Did you know that 
there were some other friends of ours 
at the Angleterre, too? Lord and Lady 
Wilfred Leicester.”’ 


exclaimed. 
any use 


“Con- 


dis- 


Courtney astonishment 


stared in 


“The Leicesters 
a fe | 


wonder what they are doing 
here, so far from everywhere?” 
“Leicester is interested in the Angle- 
terre syndicate,” said Courtney. ‘May- 
be he came down to look after things.”’ 
“Perhaps. But I can hardly imagine 
him as a business man.” And the con- 
tessa made a sarcastic grimace. “They 
have been following the inner circle all 
the year—London—Homburg—Farn- 
ingham—and they do say that a most 
exalted personage’’—she gave a little 
curtsy—"was very attentive to the 
lovely Lady Wilfred.” 
She shrugged her 


shoulders with a 


world of meaning, 
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“Gossip,” said Courtney sharply. 

“They were talking of it in Rome,” 
she went on. “I suppose the crash has 
come. Everybody knew that it was 
only the—well—rumors that were keep- 
ing them afloat.” 

“T don’t believe it,” cried Courtney. 
“T know a 

Then he checked himself as Vanni ap- 
peared at the door with cards in his 
hand. 

“The Marchese di San Severo,” he 
announced importantly, “and Milord 
and Miladi He struggled an in- 
stant, then gave it up. “Milord and 
Miladi d’Inghilterra.” ° 

The visitors entered, laughing, as 
Courtney advanced with a surprised, 
“Lady Wilfred! How glad I am to see 
you again!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Lady Wilfred Leicester was unmis- 


takably an Englishwoman, of a type 
that is born and bred only in that island. 


Tall, blond, with perfect features and 
exquisite skin, she had been, as a girl, 


wonderfully pretty. Now, at thirty, she 
was handsome, well groomed, well 
gowned, with a sort of hard, sparkling 
cleverness in voice, speech, and manner. 

Five years before, she had been hur- 
ried into a match with Lord Wilfred, 
who, as heir presumptive to a sickly 
and childless duke, had been considered 
a great match. But the duke had since 
recovered and married, and his wife 
was presenting him with male babies at 
a discouraging rate. Meanwhile, Wil- 
fred Leicester had spent his own for- 
tune and borrowed heavily on his pre- 
sumptions, until it had come to be an 
open question “how the Leicesters kept 
afloat.” Of late the question had been 
answered by the rumors retailed by the 
contessa. 

Whether the rumors were true or not 
could never have been guessed from 
lady Wilfred’s manner as she entered, 
her hand extended for an indifferent, 
shoulder-high shake. 

“Oh, how-de-do, Mr. Courtney. We 
have come to see the pictures only—of 
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course. I often wonder how you 
artists like it—nobody ever comes to see 
you. I shall set up a studio of my own, 
and then people will have to come to 
me instead of dragging me up hills.” 

“You at least will need no pictures, 
Lady Wilfred,” said Courtney gallantly. 
“How-de-do, Leicester.” 

“How do,” drawled Lord Wilfred. 

As they shook hands, Courtney was 
amazed to see how he had “gone off.” 
A year ago he had been a healthy, or- 
dinarily good-looking guardsman, but 
now his face was flushed and heavy, 
and there was a furtive look in his 
eyes. 

“Drink,” thought Courtney swiftly, 
as he turned to greet San Severo, who 
came forward, smiling and immaculate. 

Lady Wilfred and the _ contessa 
greeted each other with radiant smiles 
that concealed their intimate knowledge 
of each other’s stories as chattered in 
half a dozen capitals. They were, per- 
haps, the two most talked-of women in 
Europe just then, and they met, strange- 
ly enough, in this out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of Italy. 

The contessa had the better right to 
be there; Aspromonte was her own do- 
main, and if she chose to retire to it, 
it was only natural. Lady Wilfred’s 
presence would have, perhaps, borne 
the explanation that she plainly had no 
intention of giving. 

“We knew you were here, contessa,” 
she smiled. ‘We saw your victoria out- 
side.” 

“T was coming to call on my way 
back,” replied the contessa, with a 
charming little air of ownership. “I 
wished to welcome you to my dear 
Aspromonte. It is, indeed, an unex- 
pected pleasure to see you so far from 
London.” 

“Oh, we generally come south in the 
winter,” said Lady Wilfred indiffer- 
ently. “It seems a charming place here. 
I don’t wonder you prefer it to Rome. 
By the way, Mr. Courtney, who is the 
young demigod you have asleep out 
there on the terrace? Oh, don’t be 
alarmed. He was properly clad—and 
evidently goes to a good tailor, too.” 
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“Demigod! echoed Courtney. “Why, 
that must be Lansing.” 

“Lansing?” said Lord Wilfred, with 
sudden interest. “Any relation to old 
James Lansing, of New York?” 

“Yes, his son,” replied Courtney 
shortly ; he was suspicious of Leicester's 
interest in the sons of wealthy parents. 
“He is a good-looking chap, isn’t he, 
Lady Wilfred?” 

“Good looking? And you call your- 
self an artist! Send and wake him up. 
He is much too handsome to be left 
lying carelessly about like that.” 

At her words, so like an echo of the 
contessa’s of a little while before, Court- 
ney glanced suspiciously at that lady. 
If Lansing were still asleep upon the 
terrace, then he must have been there 
when she came by; but she met his gaze 
with a directness that was neither 
knowledge nor nonknowledge, nor any 
possible compound of either or both. 

When Lansing, his face still glowing 
from the cold water that he had dashed 
on it to chase the lingering drowsiness, 
was presented to her, she relapsed at 
once into her cool indifference. 

“It was really nothing, monsieur,” she 
said, in reply to his thanks for her ac- 
tion at the inn. “There is no need to 
thank me; I would do as much for any 
one who was ill.” 

She turned away to Lord Wilfred as 
she saw San Severo watching them 
closely with blank eyes. 

She had no fear for herself, but she 
she remembered San Se- 

] } 


shuddered as 
vel »'s boast. * | aim the means Dy which 
‘and she felt a rush of 


your fate work 
hatred toward him as if he were, in- 
deed, the outpicturing of the cloud that 
hung over her. But with it came a 
warning intuition not to let him know 
of it, and she drew him into the con- 
versation with a mocking smile of un- 
concern. 

Her spirits were rising again with 
this chance meeting with her equals; 
and no one could blame her for it, since 
she certainly had not sought it. But 
that young stranger must be kept out 
of it, and she deliberately turned her 
back upon him, regardless of any feel- 
ings that he might have in the matter. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lady Wilfred and Courtney had 
strolled away from the others on the 
terrace. Through the screen of pur- 
ple buginvillza they could see them, 
grouped about the table where Vanni, 
bursting with importance at serving so 
many ‘‘principi—duchessi—marchesi,” 
had set out fruit and wine. 

“Leicester seems to have taken quite 
a fancy to my guest,” laughed Court- 
ney, as he observed Lord Wilfred’s 
heavy attempts at geniality toward 
Lansing. 

“Keep him away from him,” she said 
sharply, then sat down on the balus- 
trade, and leaned her head against a pil- 
lar. Her hardness. and sparkle had 
dropped from her like a veil, and she 
looked tired and worn. 

Courtney leaned suddenly over her 
and grasped her hands. 

“Edith,” he murmured, but she drew 
her hands away. 

“Don't, Jack! I can’t stand it,” she 
said simply. “Oh, no—I am not of- 
fended. But you don’t know what this 
last year has been. I suppose you have 
heard.” : 

He bent his head. 

“Yes—but I don’t believe.” 

“You are a champion disbeliever, 
Jack,” she laughed forlornly. ‘Oh, I feel 
like a woman walking a tightrope, and 
the thought of you is like a net spread 
out beneath me to catch me if I fall.” 

“Won't you tell me?” he pleaded 
“What happened ?” 

“Nothing,” she said quietly. 
is just why it is the end.” 

He saw it all; it was as the contessa 
had said; a position maintained on a 
credit that was itself maintained by 
rumors. 

“T hoped I could be clever enough to 
get through without a break,” she went 
on bitterly; “that if I gave him time 
enough, Wilfred would take hold some- 
how and draw himself out of the mess, 
but Oh, it was ghastly! Every- 
body seemed pushing me on, and not a 
hand was stretched out to save me.” 

“But——”’ he asked gently. 

“Oh. —iny mother 


“That 


well was a good 
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woman, and I suppose there is some- 
thing in heredity,” she said flippantly. 
“But, no—it wasn’t that—it was you, 
really. I couldn't have faced you 
again.” 

“But 
claimed. 

She smiled enigmatically. 

“Wilfred has a_ great 
royalty.” 

“Good God!” breathed Courtney. 

Then he recollected the contessa’s 
words, “Take her—in spite of all,” and 
he held out his arms to the woman be- 
fore him. 

“Edith, drop it all! 
nothing now.” 

She rose and faced him unsteadily. 

“Don’t, Jack—don't push me off my 
tightrope! We shouldn’t be happy; we 
are not that kind of people.” 

“Anything is better than the position 
you are in,” he cried, but she laughed 
harshly, 

“It is grace itself to what my posi- 
tion would be if But it isn’t that. 
Just think of what it would be, Jack. 
[ see it all so clearly. The woman al- 


surely Leicester ” he ex- 


respect for 


You owe him 


ways does, only sometimes she pretends 


she doesn’t care.” She turned away 
from him, speaking in hard, dry tones. 
“What should we have? This place— 
and perhaps a villa, at Fiesole, say. 
Can’t you see me making timid dashes 
into the Cascine of an afternoon, and 
coming home beaten with the cuts I 
had received? And our society? Men— 
they would come, of course—and how 
they would flutter around me! Women 
a few déclassées like myself—Lady 
Harben—Mrs Onslow—that _ kind. 
And we are not the world-forgetting 
sort, you and I; we want it, and we 
want it in the right way. It would ruin 
your career, too. Oh, I know that you 
would never be unkind to me, that you 
would never let me know, but I should 
know. I see it all—and Oh, Jack 
—I am so tired of being strong!” 
Courtney raised her hand to his lips. 
“The net will be there, Edith, if ever 
you want to jump.” 
“T know it, Jack, and if I could love 
should do so for the 
But’ —she looked up at 


vou more, I 
thought of it. 


> 
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him with a whimsical gleam of humor— 
“that wouldn’t be very successful tight- 
rope walking, would it? And I do de- 
test a muffer!”’ 

They drew hastily apart as there was 
a stir at the table. The contessa was 
leaving, and she came toward them, 
brilliant and smiling, talking gayly with 
San Severo. She loathed the fat sleek- 
ness Of his body, the greenish-olive of 
his skin, and the atmosphere of phys- 
ical brutality that always hung about 
him; but the very danger of him stirred 
her spirits, for she loved to dance on 
the edge of danger. 

Then, again, she knew the look that 
had crept into the eyes of that young 
man as he noted her manner to the 
Italian. She was being good, she was 
keeping her vow, she was making him 
disgusted with her; and she felt all the 
exaltation of being good and playing 
with fire at the same time. 

Lady Wilfred was leaving, too, and 
they all proceeded to the gate together. 
Lansing was holding open the green 
door, and the contessa suddenly fell be- 
hind the rest. At the sight of his clean- 
cut youth, she felt a return of that wild 
rebellion, that anger at fate, at every- 
thing, that desire to do as she pleased— 
even her worst if she wished. 

Before she realized it, she was hold- 
ing out her hand to him with a smile. 

“Good morning, Mr. Lansing. I am 
delighted to see you so well. I was 
quite anxious about you—at the inn.” 

He glanced coolly down at her from 
his six feet of height. The sting of 
her first greeting still rankled in him, 
and he had all man’s 
being played with. 

“Thank you, contessa—but as you 
said, it was not serious.” Then he felt 
a desire to shake her poise, to be a lit- 
tle cruel to her, and from his pocket he 
drew a crushed scarlet flower. ‘Allow 
me to restore this. I believe it belongs 
to you.” 

She smiled cryptically as she took it. 

“Yes, it is mine.” Her eyes held his 
with a mocking gaze. “I told Mr. 
Courtney that it was not always safe 
for strangers to sleep in the open air in 
Thank you for giving it back, 


a young fear ol 


Calabria. 
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but—I do not know that I have any 
further use for ‘+.” 

And she threw it lightly away, her 
smile growing triumphant as she saw 
the flush rise over his neck and face. 
Then she paled as she sought to take 
her eyes away, but found that she could 
not. 

It was only an instant, but it was one 
of those moments that are not to be 
measured by time, that change things 
more than years can do. It was as if 
they both touched some primal area of 
a common being, and the youth in each 
cried to the youth in the other. 

Insensibly they swayed toward each 
other unsmilingly, with a sort of joy- 
ous gravity; then she wrenched herself 
back to the everyday world about her. 

“Good morning, Mr. Lansing. No, 
don’t trouble to come farther. The 
marchese will put me in my carriage.” 

With a cool little nod, she passed on, 
unfurling her parasol with hands that 
trembled slightly ; but, without looking, 
she was aware that Lansing had fallen 
on his knees and was hunting for the 
flower she had thrown away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Lansing, in a riding suit the selection 
of which had caused him several hours 
of deliberation, was cantering down to 
Aspromonte. 

It seemed to him, somehow, as if he 
had wakened that morning in a new 
world; he could not explain the change, 
he did not try to, he merely enjoyed it. 
It was as if, in some mysterious fash- 
ion, the world had emerged from its 
plunge into the night with everything 
unpleasant washed off it; it had been 
newly created that day for his own 
especial delectation. All that he was 
sure of was that he wanted to see the 
Contessa Donati-Rinielli again, and he 
had never yet doubted his capacity to 
satisfy any desire that might come to 
him. So he rode down between the 
walled gardens and the villas, skirted 
the vividly colored, yet curiously som- 
ber, little town, and mounted the hill 
toward the castle. 

He had no plan as yet, he was en- 


tirely happy in circling around her 
dwelling, dramatizing little scenes as he 
went; imaginings that pleased him so 
much that the fact that they were un- 
real hardly occurred to him. From time 
to time, he touched a crushed, scarlet 
flower that lay in the breast pocket of 
his shirt. It was a bond between them, 
he felt; a little secret all their own. 
There had been women in his life, but 
as yet no woman. 

Passing the great gates of the castle, 
he went on and up, through vineyards, 
bare and brown behind their hedges of 
prickly pears. Then he struck aimlessly 
into a side path that promised to lead 
back by a roundabout way. He was 
really in the castle grounds now; the 
guards saw him pass, but did not in- 
terfere, for they knew him for the 
American signore who was the guest of 
the great painter, the contessa’s friend. 

He came to groves of ancient olives, 
then to thick woods of ilex trees where 
the sea gleamed sapphire through dark 
tunnels of foliage. Then a strange 
scent stole on his nostrils, and he recog- 
nized it as the odor of those scarlet 
flowers that the contessa always wore, a 
scent half sweet, half acrid, like the 
scent of crushed poppies. 

Another moment, and he came upon 
them. There was a bit of crumbling 
wall, crowned by two columns that sup- 
ported a fragment of broken pediment, 
evidently the’ remains of a classic tem- 
ple. A fountain still gushed from it, 
and between the columns was a broken 
block of marble that had plainly been 
the pedestal of the statue to the tutelary 
deity of the pagan shrine. And from 
the temple, like a river of blood-red fire, 
the lilies flowed down the slope in a 
torrent of color. Trembling, airy 
things they were, like flecks of flame 
on their fragile stems; and in the midst 
of them, her arms full of gathered blos- 
soms, stood the contessa. 

It was her favorite spot, and she 
often came there to-dream away the 
long hours of the golden Italian sun- 
shine. She sought it instinctively when 
at war with herself, for beside its age- 
long antiquity her own troubles seemed 
mere fleeting shadows. 
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She needed peace that day, for the 
night had been one of bitter repentance 
for her action at Roccabella. Why, she 
demanded of herself, why had she de- 
liberately sought to enchain that young 
man? Why, when she was trying so 
hard to do what she knew to be right, 
must this wayward impulse destroy 
everything? Mother-of God! What 
was she—a sort of vampire seeking vic- 
tims to her vanity? 

She would see him no more, that she 
was determined. She would shut her- 
self up in the castle as long as he -re- 
mained in Aspromonte, and she would 
tell Courtney to send him away as 
quickly as possible. So much glorious 
young life should not be endangered by 
her whims. 

In a moment of renunciation, she had 
even taken the sketch, that little pencil 
impression of a sleeping youth wrapped 
in a goatskin, and flung it into the frre. 
It was dangerous to her vows, she knew 
that, for something deep down in her 
cried out to all that it represented. 

The next instant she had been on her 
knees, thrusting her hand _ recklessly 
among the burning logs to rescue it be- 
fore it, curled and shriveled. The 
flames had scorched her wrist. but she 
had not cared; she would at least have 
that to dream over, and surely dreams 
are harmless. 

At last a measure of heavy sleep had 
come to her, and, rising late, she had 


| and with th 


sought the ilex woods, 
i a little peace = 


wide space l l 
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approaching 

He had not seen her as vet, being still 
dazzled with the contrast between the 
shadows and this riot of light and color. 
His coat lay on the pommel, the ripple 
of his muscles showed through the thin 
shirt, and the sun struck bright glints 
from his close-cropped hair. For an 
instant doubted whether he were 
real; he so much an incarna- 
tion of the spirit of her dreams. 

There were little crashes in her 
as the rebellious blood leaped in her 
veins, and, moment, she all 


she 


seen ied 
ears 


for a 
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her repressions, her fears, as mere 
cowardice. It was as if she had 
wakened from a nightmare to the 
realities of sun, wind, tossing trees, and 
the light of youth. Then it passed, and 
she saw only a man whom she must 
save from herself; from himself, too, 
if necessary. 

He sprang from the saddle and came 
toward her, hat in hand, wading knee- 
deep through the flowers; and she 
awaited him unsmilingly. 

“Why have you come?” 
and he answered as simply: 

“Because I could not help it.” 

There had been no formal greeting; 
they had forgotten the world and its 
conventions, and saw only each other. 

She leaned toward him, frowningly 
insistent, 

“You must go away,’ she said. “Go 
away at once—far away, to America, 
anywhere, so long as it is—oh, far, far 


she asked, 


away.” 

“Is that what you really want me to 
do?” he asked. 

His tenacity roused her to anger; 
could he not see how difficult he was 
making it for her? She stamped her 
foot at him, and the odor of the lilies 
that she crushed rose about her like a 
mist, seeming to suffocate her, to sap 
her will. 

“Tt is what must be,” she cried. 
“What I want has nothing to do with 
it. 


“Oh, but it has.” smiled as if 


He 


re- 
has 


assuring a frightened child wih | 
| ith it. I don't 


to go—not really. 
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believe 


“WW hy do you think that?” she asked. 

“Because I want so much to stay,” 
he replied. “Or, no—it isn’t that—it is 
as if—as if something in me was call- 
ing out, was answering something in 
you. It called me all night; it called me 
here this afternoon.” 

His tone was quiet, but there was in 
it a ring settled authority that 
soothed her fears. 

She was spent with the passion of the 
night, and his conviction was 
something for her to lean against. She 
felt a longing for support, a desire to 


ot 


serene 
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be sheltered and protected, even to be 
commanded. And somehow her fears 
for him were fading again; perhaps, 
after all, it was only imagination. 


“Come and sit down,” he said 
smilingly. “Let’s talk it over.” 
Unquestioningly she obeyed, and 


they sat side by side upon a fragment 
of a shattered column. She let the lilies 
that she had gathered fall into her lap. 

“Are you angry with me for com- 
ing?” he asked. 

She shook her head; she was not 
angry, and she could not lie to him. 
Then, after all—a few moments could 
do no harm. She was going to send 
him away, she was going to do what 
was right, surely she could have this 
much; it was really no more than her 
right. 

“You may stay for—for ten minutes,” 
she said slowly. “Then you must go 
and never see me again.” 

“But why?” he reiterated. 
must I never see you again?” 

But that was just what she could not 
tell him. For an instant she longed to 
pour out to him the whole story, even 
her sinister title of “La Donna del 
Morte’; the words trembled on her 
lips, but she checked them. It would 
do no good, she told herself ; he would 
only laugh. But she knew that what 
she really feared was that he might be- 
lieve, might shrink from her in horror. 

“You must not ask that—not of me 
or of any one,” she cried, turning to 
him with a passionate entreaty. ‘“Prom- 
ise me that you will never ask about 
me—not even Courtney.” 

“I will never mention your name,” 
he said gravely, lifting her hand to his 
lips. ‘“‘What is between us is between 
us alone.” 

She leaned her chin on her hand, re- 
garding him out of troubled eyes. 

“How did you know that | 
here?” 

“T didn’t know—I just came,” he re- 


“Why 


was 


plied. “As I said, I was called. And 
you—what were you doing there 
among the flowers?” 

“T was dreaming dreams.” And she 


“T always dream, 
Do you never dream things? 


laughed mockingly. 
up here. 


Things that you want—oh, so much— 
and can never, never have?” 

“Tf I want a thing, I generally go and 
get it,” he said. 

She stretched out her arms with a 
sigh, as if to grasp something that 
eluded her. 

“Ah, if I could only do that! But 
I can only dream. That is why I love 
these flowers; they help me to dream, 
these ‘lilies of flame,’ as we call them.” 
She raised them and buried her face 
among the scarlet petals. “Smell them 
—perhaps you will dream, too.” And 
she held them out to him. 

Their scent hung about him intoxicat- 
ingly. 

“What are they?” he cried, half re- 
coiling from the blazing mass of color. 
“T never saw them before.” 

“No. They only grow here. They 
spring from the blood of the blessed 
martyrs whom my ancestors killed here 
at this shrine—so the legend runs. This 
was a temple to Venus in the old days.” 
Her eyes grew dark as she looked at 
him. “Why were they slain if they 
were worshiping the true God? Why 
did He let them suffer so—— Oh, why 
is it so hard to do right?” 

Her voice rang out with sudden pas- 
sion as she asked the age-old question; 
that fierce rebellion was rising in her 
again, that uncontrollable desire to do 
as she pleased, regardless of the con- 
sequences. 

“T don’t know,” he said, leaning 
toward her. “But whatever I want to 
do seems right to me.” 

He was so close that she felt the 
warmth of his head; his shoulder 
touched hers, and she noted how the 
muscles quivered at the contact. It was 
at that instant that he really became per- 
sonal to her; up till then he had been 
a type, a crystallization of her dreams, 
a problem; but now he seemed to have 
absorbed it all into himself. 

“But suppose you ¢cannot—must not 
do it?” she asked. “Suppose you knew 
it meant—death ?” 

He drew a long breath as he gazed at 
her. 

“Then, in that case—I’d rather have 
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unholy smash than a tame sur- 


an 
render.” 
His words added fuel to the fire that 


was beginning to blaze in her. Her 
spirit rose to meet his, and before it her 
fears and her vows were alike swept 
away. 

“Hush!” she cried, springing up and 
away in a terror that was half feigned, 
half real. “You must not say such 
things here. Do you not know the 
legend? How the goddess stooped 
from this her shrine to love a mortal— 
and, lo!—the Donati-Rinielli were born. 


They say that they still rule this spot, © 


those old gods. Suppose they heard 
you, and answered ?” 

“So be it, then,” he said, rising un- 
steadily. “On the knees of the gods!” 

“On the knees of the gods!” she 
echoed. “This was a shrine of Venus 
once 

With a swift impulse she sprang up 
on the pedestal and stood poised above 
him, holding aloft her lilies like a torch. 

“Acclaim me!” she cried, and he 
strode forward with a shout of “Elena 
—Venus Victrix.” 

She leaned forward, scattering the 
lilies over his face and breast in a mad- 
dening shower. For an instant she 
stood there, chaining his eyes to hers 
through the rain of scarlet blossoms; 
then there was a little shriek, a groping 
clutch of her hands at the empty air, 
and she overbalanced and fell. 
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She felt the round strength of his 
as he caught her, felt his kiss on 

lips, heard his of “I love you— 
love you!” and her own involuntary 
esponse. Then she tore herself away 
and leaned tremblingly against the 


column. 
“Ah, what have I done—what have I 
done?” she moaned. 
CHAPTER IX. 


She was staring past him, and Lan- 


sing saw that there was fear in her 
eyes; she turned away, and there was a 
swift flutter of her hands at her hair 


and throat. When she faced him again, 
the radiant vision of the altar, with her 


daring smiles and flagrant lilies, had 
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disappeared, and a_ serenely poised 
woman stood in her stead. 

“Ah, marchese, how do you do?” 

She advanced smilingly with out- 
stretched hand; and Lansing, turning, 
saw that San Severo was approaching 
them, stepping delicately in his narrow- 
toed patent leathers. 

“Ah, dear contessa!” he cried, kiss 
ing the hand that she extended. “Surely 
fortune favors me this afternoon. I 
avail myself of your grounds for a lit 
tle airing, and behold!—the charming 
chatelaine herself—and Mr. Lansing, 
too,” he added courteously. 

Lansing nodded stiffly, glad that the 
marchese did not offer his hand. He 
could not have taken it at that moment, 
even in the merest courtesy; he had 
conceived an intense dislike for this 
stout, olive-colored gentleman, with his 
surface smiles and blank eyes. 


“Mr. Lansing found me, too,” 
laughed the contessa. “I have been 


telling him the history of our race. You 
know the legend? Such a stupid one!” 

She wished to know how much San 
Severo had seen, and the smile with 
which he answered told her. 

“Surely you, dear contessa, are proof 
of its verity. I should like to worship 
at this shrine myself, for history”—and 
he laughed lightly at his own fancy— 
“history, so they say, repeats itself.” 

“Repetition is stupid—and_ history, 
too,” she retorted, with a tiny grimace. 


“Just a long line of popes. I never 
could get their dates right, and the nun 
used to rap my finget You are mak 


ing a long stay in Aspromonte 

“I cannot say.” He his 
stout shoulders, but his smile grew a 
trifle grim. “I have business here.” 

“Business—bah! That is stupid, 
also.” The contessa tapped her foot 
on the ground impatiently. “You are 
not amusing this afternoon, marchese.” 

San Severo in humorous 
deprecation. 

“T am unfortunate in that you have 
had the advantage of Mr. Lansing’s 
more stimulating society.” 

“Mr. Lansing has not been amusing, 
either.” She yawned with a delicious 


shrugged 


bowed 
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impertinence. “He has entirely failed 
to amuse me.” 

“What shall I do, contessa? I only 
await your commands,” asked Lansing. 

He spoke lightly, but his eyes 
searched hers for some sign, some ac- 
knowledgment of what had passed; 
but not the flicker of an eyelash re- 
warded him. 

“Oh—mon Dieu !—it is not what you 
do, it is what you both are, this after 
noon, that is not amusing. I think I 
shall leave you to each other’s com- 
panionship.” 

“Mr. Lansing’s sins must, indeed, be 
heavy to deserve such punishment,” 
laughed San Severo. 

But Lansing failed to take up the ball. 
His pulses were still hammering with 
what had passed; the scent of her hair 
was in his nostrils, the touch of her lips 
on his. He longed to knock this in- 
truder down, to squeeze his fat throat, 
and send him howling away; to seize 
her in his arms again, to kiss those 
violet shadows on her throat, to force 
an answering light into her aloof eyes. 

“Poor Mr. Lansing, as you call him, 
deserves no pity,” she said. ‘Marchese, 
my parasol is over there somewhere. 
Mr. Lansing, if you will please pick up 
my flowers—thank you—the marchese 
will escort me back to the castle. Good- 
by, Mr. Lansing.” 

“Mr. Lansing is going away?” asked 
the marchese, noting the finality of her 
tone. 

“He leaves for 
she replied. 

“The contessa misunderstood me,” 
said Lansing, and his tone, though light, 
was as final as her own. “TI said that I 
was not going.” 

The contessa stood coldly silent, and 
San Severo, with a keen glance from 
one to the other, advanced toward 
Lansing. 

“T seldom offer advice,” he said, “but 
if monsieur will permit me, I should 
say—go. Monsieur has been ill, and the 
air of Calabria is not always healthful 
for strangers.” 

“I find it suits me admirably,” said 
Lansing curtly. 


America to-morrow,” 


San Severo turned away with a 
shrug. 

“Youth must be served. I see mon- 
sieur has been riding; it was probably 
his horse that I saw straying, and told 
a couple of men to bring back.” 

Lansing had forgotten the animal, but 
he saw it being led toward them by two 
men. As they advanced, the contessa 
scanned them closely ; they were stocky, 
wiry individuals, shock-headed, and 
dressed in regulation peasant costume, 
but there was about them the inde- 
finable air of the city dweller, a taint 
of the slums that not even the airs of 
the Ionian could blow away. 

“Who are you?” she asked sharply, 
and they stopped and pulled off their 
caps. 

“Your servants, 
said one of them. 

“T do not know you. 
come from?” 

“We have only been engaged a short 
time, your excellency. We come from 
Sammichele,” answered the man 
humbly. 

She considered him narrowly for a 
moment, 

“Then how is it that you speak 
N. apolitan ?” 

“Pardon, your excellency, we have 
been working in Naples.” 

“T shall inquire. Amadeo has no 
right to engage strangers without con- 
sulting me.” She turned to San Severo. 
“T am ready, marchese. Once more, 
good-by, Mr. Lansing.” 

Without further adieus, her face al- 
most gray in its pallor, she walked 
slowly away with the marchese. 

-Lansing stood gazing after them, try 
ing to understand it all, to disentangle 
it from the emotions that seethed in 
him. The sun had dropped behind the 
mountains, and the swift dusk of the 
south was closing in among the trees. 
The light, the color, the radiant figure 
of the pedestal had all fled, and in their 
place were only the graying dark and 
these two unsavory individuals at his 
horse’s side. He could not understand 
it, but he knew that, in some mysterious 
way, it was to San Severo that the 
change was due. 


your excellency,” 


Where do you 
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He swung himself on his horse and 
feed the men in silence. 

“Shall we show the signore the way 
out ?” asked one of them, laying a huge, 
muscular paw on the reins. 

“I know the way. You can go,” said 
Lansing, and, shaking the reins loose, 
he touched spur, and the horse bounded 
off. He wanted to get away as quickly 
as possible, to think it out, to try and 
find some thread of reason in it all. But 
his brain was in a turmoil, and the only 
coherent words that he could form 
were: “I love her—I love her—I love 
her!’ 

It was dark when he reached the hill 
path that led down to Aspromonte. As 
he struck into it, he heard a muffled 
groaning, and, glancing around, he saw 
a shape stretched out on the ground. 

“What is it? What is the matter 
there?” he called, but the groans con- 
tinued without answer. Looking more 
closely, he made out a cloak that cov- 
ered the figure from head to foot; it 
seemed to be a woman in some distress, 
and, swinging himself from the saddle, 
he approached. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked, raising the 
folds of the. cloak; then he started back 
as he recognized the face of one of the 
men who had brought him his horse at 
the temple. 

The next instant an arm was around 
his neck from behind, forcing his head 
back, crushing his throat with the clutch 
of the garrote. 

Lansing had 


ball s« 


been in fights, in foot- 
rimmages, but he had never been 

cked like this, and he gasped as the 
arm tightened about his throat. There 
vas murder in that clasp, and all his 
instinctive love of life rose up in him. 
He drove his elbow back with’ all his 
force, and felt a rib crack under the 
blow; then the sting of a knife shot 
through his back, but his struggle had 
deflected the blow, and it dragged harm- 
lessly along the bone of his shoulder 
blade. 

The man on the ground was swarm- 
ing up at him, but he flung the cloak, 
which he still held in his hand, so that 
it fell over the man’s head, blinding him 
for the moment, and leaving Lansing 


- hands to his f 
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free to deal with the assailant behind 
him. The knife was drawn out, and he 
knew that it was poising for another 
strike, but with a terrific wrench he 
tore himself free from that strangling 
clutch, and, whirling, dealt the man a 
blow that sent him reeling back, his 
face. 

The other had freed himself by that 
time, and a shot whizzed past Lansing’s 
ear; he ducked just in time, as the re- 
volver barked again, and, crouching low, 
he jumped at the man. It was no time 
for ethics. With a spring, learned from 
a Paris apache, he dealt the deadly kick 
of the savate, and the man fell with a 
shriek, rolling over and biting the dust 
in his agony. 

“One out. Now for the other,” 
thought Lansing, as he swiftly turned, 
just in time to elude the knife that cut 
through his sleeve, slicing the skin from 
his arm. The pain stung him to a sud- 
den fury; up till then he had been fight- 
ing merely instinctively, but now he felt 
a rush of personal hatred, and sprang 
at the man’s throat. They fell together 
with a shock that jarred them through 
and through. 

There was an instant of bitter strug- 
gle; a conyulsed face stared up at him, 
snarling, as he brought his fist down 
again and again, battering mercilessly 
at it until it had almost ceased to have 
a human semblance. Then disgust 
overcame him, and he jumped up, 
nearly falling as he did so, for his spurs 
were entangled in his antagonist’s 
clothing 

Keeping a wary eye on the prostrate 
man, he sto ped and disentangled them, 
noting with disgust that they were wet 
with blood. There was nothing more to 
fear from either of his assailants now, 
he saw. The one who had acted as de- 
coy was still rolling about, his knees 
drawn up to his stomach; while the 
other lay, his hands to his face, spitting 
blood and curses. 

“A brdéken jaw and most of his teeth 
gone—and the other won't walk in a 
hurry. Damn them! I’m glad!’ mut- 
tered Lansing. ‘I'd like to finish them 
—to kick the life out of them. I would 
if I didn’t happen to be a civilized being. 
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God—I never knew how much of the 
brute there was in me!” 

He turned to find his horse, but the 
animal was gone, and he savagely faced 
the weary tramp to Roccabella. His 
shoulder was bleeding profusely, but he 
felt no pain as yet; the flame of anger 
in him prevented that. 

“T’ll have to hoof it and keep to the 
byways,” he thought, as he went on 
down the road. “I'll call in at the cara- 
bineria and have them send up after 
these fellows. Or, no He 
stopped as an idea struck him. “By 
Heaven, I wonder if this was what she 
meant? I'll keep it to myself and see 
it through.” 


CHAPTER X. 


On being informed that his guest had 
gone to- bed, and would not take din- 
ner, Courtney went up to see what was 
the matter. He found a ‘slightly ir 
ritable young man, with a temperature 
and a stiff shoulder ; also with a distinct 
disinclination to talk. He had had a 
slight attack of faintness, he said, and 
had fallen from his horse; and Court- 
ney, attributing it to a relapse, caused 
by overfatigue. left him to sleep. 

Courtney had other things to occupy 
his mind just then. His own affairs, 
so strangely complicated by Edith 
Leicester’s appearance in Aspromonte, 
and her bitter story, had caused Lansing 
to retire to the fringes of his mind. 

He looked in on his guest again as 
he went to bed, but, seeing that Lansing 
was sleeping soundly, and that Staf- 
ford had done all that was necessary, 
he crept out again, leaving both their 
doors open, so that he could hear if 
Lansing woke in the night and required 
anything. 

He slept lightly, and toward dawn he 
was awakened by the unmistakable click 
of a shutter. For a moment he drowsily 
thought that it must be the breeze that 
was rattling the blinds, but the night 
was close and still. Then it came again, 
more cautiously, and he knew that it 
was one of the shutters at Lansing’s 
windows, and sprang out of bed and 
across the hall 


Lansing seemed to be still sleeping; 
Courtney could see him stretched out 
in the shadow, and the dark outline of 
his hair against the pillow. But one of 
the shutters was ajar, and through the 
chink came a gleam of moonlight that 
shot across the bed. Courtney started 
forward as he saw what seemed to be 
a red stain on the white sheets. Breath- 
lessly he bent over Lansing, and sighed 
with relief as he saw that what he had 
feared might be blood was really a 
bunch of scarlet flowers. 

He put out his hand to shake the 
sleeper, then stopped, as Lansing spoke. 

“Don’t move,” he said sharply in 
Italian. “I’ve got you covered. My 
gun is under the sheet here. Now— 
what the devil do you want?” 

“Don’t be an ass,” said Courtney 
quietly. “It is I—Courtney.” 

“Move your head into the moonlight,” 
said Lansing. Then he sat up with a 
laugh of apology. “Excuse me, old 
man, but I wanted to be sure. There 
was some one in here a moment ago. 
He went out through the window just 
as I woke. I’d have shot, but I heard 
you coming, and kept still to see who 
you were. I didn’t know it was you.” 

Courtney went to the window, threw 
open the shutters, and stepped out onto 
the little balcony. There was no one 
in sight, but the leaves of the vines over 
the railings were crushed and torn as if 
some one had climbed up. On the bal 
cony he noted a little scarlet flower, 
and he picked it up, remembering the 
others that lay upon the bed. It was 
one of the lilies of flame. He walked 
slowly back into the room, wondering. 
As he reached the bed again, he saw 
that the flowers that had been there had 
disappeared. 

“Whoever it was has gone,” he said. 
“He must be down in the vineyards by 
now, and it would be like looking for a 
needle in a haystack to go after him. 
What happened ?” 

“T woke at the noise of the shutter,” 
said Lansing. ‘There was a man at the 
window, and I reached for my gun. He 
heard~me and ducked back, and just 
then I heard you. Probably some poor 
devil after what he could get.” 
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“Doesn't Stafford bar the shutters at 
night?” asked Courtney. “We never 
leave anything open here, you know. 
The fellow didn’t get anything, then?” 

“He didn’t have time,” yawned Lan- 
sing. “It isn’t worth bothering about. 
Just bar the shutter, there’s a good chap, 
and let’s go to sleep.” 

“Did he leave ‘anything?” 
Courtney sharply. 

“Leave anything—what do you 
mean?” asked Lansing wonderingly. 

Courtney held out the lily that he 
had found on the balcony. 

“IT picked this up outside.” 

Lansing looked at it indifferently. 

“Probably it came off the vines.” 

Courtney struck a match and lit a 
candle, then turned to Lansing. 

“What have you done with the others 
and why did you hide them?” he asked. 

“Is this a cross-examination?” de- 
manded Lansing coolly. 

“If you like to call it so,” replied 
Courtney. “As your host, I have cer- 
tain responsibilities toward you—and 
certain rights from you. There is more 
to this than a mere attempt at rob- 
bery, and you know it. Calabria is not 
America, and I have a right to know 
what you are doing in my house.” 

For a moment their eyes countered, 
and both tautened and grew hard, with 
no sign of giving way on either side; 
whichever did so would be waiving the 
point from courtesy only. Then Lan- 
sing reached out his hand and laid it 
on Courtney’s. 

“T should be sorry—very sorry—if 
anything came between us,” he said. 
“But you will have to take my word for 
it that there is nothing in this that you 
could object to. This affair to-night 
was as much a surprise to me as to 
you, but I understand, and it is all 
right. Now—I must ask you not to 
ask me anything else.” 

“Ts it a woman?” 
after a pause. 

“T can tell you nothing more,” Lan- 
sing replied. 

“That is an answer in itself,” laughed 
Courtney. 

He saw it all now; there was only one 
place from whence those lilies could 
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have come. Decidedly the boy was 
waking up, fairly blooming under the 
Calabrian sun. Scarcely a week, and 
most of it in bed, and already midnight 
messages from the wealthiest and most 
beautiful of Italian noblewomen! 

“T think it is the best thing that could 
happen to both of you,” he said heartily. 
“Go in and win. Are you all right— 
quite comfortable? Good night, then— 
and pleasant dreams.” 

When alone, Lansing eagerly reached 
under the sheet for the lilies, where he 
had thrust them, hoping that Courtney 
had not noticed them. He searched 
the little bouquet, with a lover’s thor- 
oughness, for a note, for some sign, but 
there was none. While that disap- 
pointed him, he felt that he understood 
it; the flowers themselves were the mes- 
sage, and they told him all. 

That coldness, that sudden change at 
the temple, had been merely a part that 
she was playing for some reason known 
only to herself. She was thinking of 
him, as he was of her, in the watches 
of the night; and with the same deli- 
cious ache, the same rush of hot flushes, 
the same half-tormenting ecstasy. At 
the thought of it, he thrilled from head 
to foot, crushing the scarlet messengers 
to his lips, and conjuring up a vision of 
her face laughing out at him from their 
midst. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The contessa, with much state of yel- 
low-and-silver victoria, powdered foot 
men, and an outrider, was driving away 
from the Angleterre, where she had 
been to call on the Leicesters. She was 
apparently in radiant spirits, dressed as 
if for the Pincio, with all the surround- 
‘ngs of her rank and position. 

No one would have thought, to look 
at her driving, with her level, straight- 
ahead stare of the great lady, that she 
had spent the night before on her knees, 
a prostrate figure amid the shadows 
of the castle chapel. Her only light 
that of the lamp before the tabernacle, 
she had kept her vigil, striving to con- 
centrate on the majestic figure on its 
cross above the altar. But its very 
serenity had only stung her afresh; a 
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bleeding, passionate thing she could 
have understood, but this had seemed 
so far off, so removed from all that 
surrounded her. 

She had tried desperately to pray as 
she knew she ought, but all that had 
risen to her lips had been that same 
cry of “Give me what I want—what I 
want!” as she had lived over and over 
again that moment at the temple. 

She had seen Lansing—asleep on the 
terrace, under the blossoming oleanders, 
his lithe limbs relaxed, his face im- 
mobile as marble; then again, eager and 
excited, on his knees, searching for the 
flower that she had flung away. Had 
she really fallen, or had she flung her- 
self from the pedestal? She could not 
say; it had been inevitable, whichever 
way it was. She had felt again the 
round, hard strength of his arms break- 
ing her fall as lightly as that of the blos- 
soms that she had showered on him. 
She had remembered the tenseness of 
his muscles, the fresh odor of his flesh, 
the heat of his lips, and all her rebellion 
had risen up afresh. 

But gradually there had stolen upon 
her a quietness, the peace of a resolve. 
She had realized that there could be an 
ecstasy of renunciation as well as of 
possession, and she had seemed to pass 
beyond herself. 

She knew of the attack that had been 
made upon him, for it was impossible to 
keep secrets in Aspromonte. He had 
been seen as, dusty and blooustained, he 
had dragged himself Rocca- 
bella: in half an hour the news had 
been in the castle kitchen 
the steward, 
mistress. 

So it had begun already. Instinctive- 
ly she connected it with San Severo and 
the two strange men, but it made no 
difference. As he had said, he was 
merely the instrument by which her 
fate worked. 

She saw that Lansing would never 
leave her by her mere command; that 
she must cast him off in some unmis- 
takable way, and she knew énough of 
men to know that the only unforgivable 
offense is an offense to their pride. 
Well, she knew a way. It would kill 


back to 


madeo, 


at sit i Ge eae 
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her own pride to do it, make of he: 
love a poisoned dart that would turn 
in on herself, render her a thing of 
shame and loathing to herself forever 
after, but she would do it—for his 
sake. 

Bowing her head on the altar rail, 
she had addressed the figure that 
seemed to hang in a roseate radiance 
above her. 

“Factus obediens usque ad mortem 
Crucis,” she had cried; then she had 
risen and passed out, her resolve taken. 

It was in accordance with that re- 
solve that she had called -upon the 
Leicesters that afternoon, and they 
stood in the window of their drawing- 
room, looking after her as she drove 
off. Lady Wilfred wore a somewhat 
puzzled air, but her husband was 
pulling at his mustache in heavy gal- 
lantry. 

Though they kept up a certain ap- 
pearance before the world, they had 
long dropped the veil between them- 
selves; and Lord Wilfred, perfectly 
aware of the contemptuous indifference 
of his wife’s attitude, never lost an op 
portunity of parading his consolations. 

“Dinner at the castle to-morrow, eh?" 
he said. “And with Courtney, San 
Severo, and that American cub, too. 
Jolly nice little girl, the contessa!” he 
went on, with a fatuous glance at the 
retreating carriage. ‘Does herself well, 
too; no lettin’ down, even if she is 
pretty well blown upon. Seems to me 
to be huntin’ troub he” 

“She seen to be a most u happy 
woman, ” wife coldly 

“Unhappy, eh?” And he twisted his 
mustache. “Well, I should say it 
wouldn’t be difficult to console her, eh, 
what ?” 

Edith 


rather le, en 
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Leicester glanced sharply at 
her husband; she knew that conquer- 
ing-hero air of his, and an instinct of 
protection stirred in her. 

“Look here, Wilfred,’ she said 
bluntly. “I never.interfere—but I warn 
you to Elena Donati-Rinielli 
alone.” 

“Oho, my 


leave 


lady—jealous, eh?” 
sneered. 


“No,” she said “You can do 


simply. 
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as you please. But as long as you are 
legally my husband, I feel some re 
sponsibility for you. You know the 
stories about her.” 

“Pack of lies!” he retorted. “Got up 
to cover her tracks, that’s my belief. I 
believe she’s a regular out and outer, 
that girl. I mean to, have a try for it, 
anyhow. There’s money there, and 
there may be some pickings—and Lord 
knows I need all I can get!” 

She looked at him in weary disgust 
as she contrasted his sordid aims with 
Courtney’s innate honor. She felt that 
she had stood it as long as she could, as 
she wondered to what pit of unclean- 
ness he might not drag her. Then she 
remembered him as he had been—or 
as he had seemed to her—and a spark of 
her former feeling glowed in her. 

“Look here, Wilfred,” she said, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm. “We seem to 
have made a mess of it, you and I. Oh, 
perhaps it has been my fault—but— 
couldn’t we begin over again some- 
how ?” 

He looked at her in bewilderment. 


“What is the game now ?” 
“Couldn’t you get something?” she 


asked. “Couldn’t we go away some- 
where, out of all this—to Australia, or 
South Africa, or some place like that?” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, don’t get sen- 
timental!”’ he said savagely. “A pretty 
pair we’d make! If you had been a 
different wife to me—if you had studied 
my interests a little He broke off, 
flushing under the cool contempt of her 
gaze. “Oh, you needn’t try to play the 
Puritan on me. You think, perhaps, I 
don’t know all about you and that 
painter chap, eh?” 

“Mr. Courtney is my friend, that is 
all—and you know it,” she cried. 

“Oh, I’m not hinting at anything im- 
proper,” he said. “You are too devilish 
clever for that. A pretty sort of muff 
he must be to let you keep him hanging 
on like this.” He swung around and 
gripped her wrist. “Look here! We 
are dead broke—do you understand ?— 
dead broke. It is the finish—unless you 
can get some money out of Courtney.” 

For an instant she looked at him 
strangely ; something died in her at that 
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moment, all that had kept her to the 
conventions, all the safeguards with 
which she had hemmed herself in. She 
was conscious only of a cold determina- 
tion to be free at any cost. 

The only bond between them was that 
of a legal form—all others had long 
since ceased—but even that seemed to 
taint her through and through. This 
was the end; Leicester had said and 
done the unforgivable thing at last. She 
turned and walked slowly past him to 
her own room. Henceforth she would 
take her own way. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It was a weary hostess that awaited 
her guests at the castle the next even- 
ing. She was gowned in shades of 
flame color, cut daringly to expose her 
exquisite shoulders and bosom, white 
with the velvet creaminess of a mag- 
nolia petal. Emeralds blazed at her 
throat and corsage and against the 
dusky cloud of her hair, and the pal- 
lor of her cheeks was concealed by 
rouge, which also outlined the curves 
of her lips. She was daring, audacious, 
an insolent raillery latent under the sur- 
face graciousness of her manner. Only 
the violet shadows beneath her eyes be- 
trayed the strain she was under. 

The dinner was served in the state 
dining room, under a ceiling of riotous 
gods and goddesses, their pink feet 
gayly treading on nothing, in an ether 
of blue paint. In the center, a spot of 
brilliant light amidst the shadows of 
the great apartment, stood the table, 
laden with the gold plate looted by a by- 
gone Donati-Rinielli from the Knights 
of Malta. 

Lord Wilfred sat at the contessa’s 
right, with San Severo at her left; he 
was growing more heavily gallant with 
each course, and the marchese sat smil- 
ing, his eyes blank pits of negation, as 
their hostess girded at them both in- 
cessantly with a merciless wit. 

Edith Leicester, accustomed as she 
was to people who did and said much as 
they pleased, would have winced at 
some of her sallies had she not divined 
the pain beneath the brilliant exterior. 
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The contessa’s gayety reminded her of 
the jokes of an intrepid soul stretched 
on the rack, and the fact that she was 
insolently flirting with Lord Wilfred 
troubled his wife not at all. She was 
watching the arrows strike, not where 
they were obviously aimed, but at the 
young demigod, as she called him, across 
the table. 

Lansing was saying little, and that 
only when directly addressed; his pal- 
lor might have been attributed to his 
recent illness, but Edith Leicester noted 
that he was eating nothing. 

He had gone to the dinner with wild 
hopes, expecting, after that midnight 
message, some secret glance, some sign. 
But she had met his look with the ut- 
most indifference, and all her attention 
was given to San Severo and Leicester. 
She was being positively rude to him, 
and he felt himself growing cold with 
fury; and then his letter of the day be- 
fore had been returned unopened. 

If he could get to her, speak with her 
alone, he believed that he could force 
back that answering light into her eyes, 
but meanwhile he could only endure the 
pain of it all as best he could. 

“What is the matter with our hostess 
to-night ?”” asked Courtney, as they all 
trooped into the drawing-room to- 
gether, the contessa having refused to 
allow the men to linger. 

Edith Leicester shrugged 
shoulders. 

“If she were ten years older, | should 

drug \s it 1 et put it 


her stately 


vn 
be 


con- 


fore,” he went on, looking at the 


tessa as she twirled restlessly on the 
piano stool, toying with her coffee and a 
cigarette, Lord Wilfred and the mar- 
chese in close attendance. “I did not 
believe she was capable of it.” 
“Capable of it?’ She laughed scorn- 
fully. “My dear man—Elena Donati- 
Rinielli is capable of anything. What 
a pity that she is countess regnant and 
all that! Just think what an actress she 
would have made! It would have to be 
tragedy, though; she has not an ounce 
of humor in her composition.” 
They lightly, but Courtney felt 
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a subtle change in the woman at his 
side. Ostensibly she was the same, 
serenely magnificent in mauve chiffon 
and paste copies of the jewels that she 
had sacrificed to Leicester's debts. But 
there was an added hardness about her, 
a hint of rebellion; something had hap 
pened since he had seen her last, he felt. 

“Edith,” he whispered, bending over 
her. 

She looked up and was about to re- 
ply, when Lord Wilfred, from across 
the room, swept them both with a glance 
of unmistakable significance. They 
both saw it, and each knew that the 
other had done so, for the sneer in 
Leicester’s eyes had been too plain to be 
misunderstood. 

She turned hastily, speaking with 
swift lightness in an instinctive effort 
to cover the moment. She was not 
ready yet; that glance had only con- 
firmed her, but she wanted a little more 
time. 

“\WVhat is the fair Elena doing to your 
young Antinous over there?” she asked. 
“I warned you that he was too hand- 
some to be left lying about.” 

Courtney glanced in surprise to 
where Lansing leaned against the 
enormous fireplace, as white and im 
mobile as the marble behind him. 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked 
Courtney. “I don’t think that there can 
be anything between them—oh—un- 
elt 

Ile stopped a he remembered tli 
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suspect that there is always an ‘oh 
unless’ with Elena—and with your 
friend, too. You ought to send him 
away, though. Of course, the stories 
about her are ridiculous—but yet——”" 

“Never mind the stories, never mind 
them,” he said, bending over her. “Let 
them settle their own affairs. What of 
you? Something has happened; I can 
feel it. Tell me what it is.” 

For a moment she played with he 
fan, looking out at the room with 
fixed smile. Then she closed the fan 
with a clash and rose. 
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“The end has come, that is all,” she 
said, her smile never wavering in its 
expression of cool amusement. “If you 
still want me, Jack—I am ready.” 

“Edith!” he cried under his breath. 

They were both pale, but to any one 
watching them it would have seemed 
that they were talking the merest com- 
monplaces. They knew what this step 
meant, and all that it meant, to both of 
them, but the ingrained conventions 
held them steady, checking any outward 
betrayal of their emotion, even though 
they no longer cared what the world 
might think. Instinctively their eyes 
turned to Leicester; he was still at the 
contessa’s side, and already he wore an 
air of fatuous proprietorship as he 
gazed down at her dazzling figure. And 
in her manner toward him there was a 
subtle something that almost justified 
him. 

Edith Leicester smiled bitterly. 

“Oh, no—it wasn’t jealousy that de- 
cided me. I don’t quite see what Elena 
is about to-night, but of one thing I am 
certain—she is only making a fool of 
Wilfred for her own ends.” 

“Then—if the stories are true, he had 
better take care!’ exclaimed Courtney 
involuntarily. 

They stared at each other with a sud- 
den horror. If there were any truth in 
those stories about the contessa, then 
Wilfred Leicester must first be saved. 
If anything should happen to him, and 
they had not put out their hands at least 
to try to prevent it, he would be be- 
tween them even more in his death than 
in his life. 

With a laughing nod to Courtney, she 
left him and crossed to the piano. 

“Won’t you sing something?” she 
asked the contessa. “I have been so 
looking forward to hearing you again. 
Let me see—the last time was at the 
Palais de Castile, was it not? I re- 
member that the poor queen was 
charmed.” 

“Ah, how good of you to remember !” 
said the contessa, with an affectionate 
smile; “you, who have done and seen 
so much since then. It is, indeed, a 
compliment. Of course I will sing. 
What shall it be?” 
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She handed her cup to San Severo, 
and, whirling around on the stool, 
struck a few idle chords, then dashed 
into the latest Neapolitan street song, 
an impudent thing that trembled on the 
verge of the vulgar in both words and 
music. 

Lord Wilfred shouted approval as 
she finished, but, without noticing him, 
she crashed a couple of solemn chords, 
and began “Addio nella passata;”’ that 
saddest of airs from the gloomiest of 
all Verdi’s operas, in which the dying 
courtesan pours out her farewell to life. 

Her voice was rich and well trained, 
and it rang through the room with a 
vibrant emotion that, if it were acting, 
reached the pinnacle of a great art. As 
she swept up to the climax, she raised 
her eyes and looked full at Lansing with 
a glance of tragic intensity. He was 
looking at her, and, under the shock of 
her eyes, his already pale face grew 
whiter. 

With a jangling chord, the contessa 
stopped and broke into a ripple of 
laughter. 

“Oh, heavens, I am afraid that I have 
frightened poor Mr. Lansing! I learned 
that look from Destinn, and I thought 
that I was giving it to one of the cary- 
atides on the mantelpiece.” 

“Mr. Lansing is almost as pale as the 
caryatides,” said San Severo, ad- 
vancing toward him with a smiling con- 
“T fear that, perhaps, he is not 


cern. 
well.” 

“Mr. Lansing has a right to look 
pale,” said Courtney, coming to his 


friend’s relief. ‘He had an accident the 
other night.” 

“An accident? Why, what happened, 
Mr. Lansing?” asked Edith Leicester ; 
but it was at San Severo that Lansing 
looked as he replied: 

“T was attacked by two men, and one 
of them stabbed me.” 

Courtney was stricken with amaze- 
ment at this version, but from Lansing’s 
manner he saw that it was the true one. 
It was as if the words had sent a little 
chill through the room; Lady Wilfred 
paled perceptibly, and even Leicester 
pulled nervously at his mustache. Only 


San Severo seemed unmoved as he 
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gazed at Lansing with a sympathetic 
concern. 

“Stabbed!” cried the contessa, with 
an exaggerated shriek of dismay. “But 
how Come, tell us about it. You 
are the hero of the evening, Mr. Lan- 
sing.” 

He glanced coolly at her. 

“Tt was nothing, contessa—just a 
couple of men who wanted my watch. 
I am afraid that it would not interest 
you.” 

“But it is like the old days come 
again,” she laughed. “Those dear old 
days, when all Italy went about in vel- 
vet cloaks and daggers!” 

“Did I not say, at the temple of 
Venus, that history repeats itself?” 
asked San Severo, smiling. 

The contessa shrugged a 
shoulder at him. 

“Then go and worship at the shrine, 
marchese. Perhaps you may find a 
kind goddess—who knows?” 

“T am already worshiping,” he re- 
plied, with a bow, and she dropped him 
a mocking curtsy. 

“Indeed—and has the goddess come 
down from her pedestal yet? Tell me, 
how often does this history of yours re- 
peat itself?” 

“Ah, that depends—principally upon 
the goddess. And this one is veritably 
marble.” And San Severo sighed hu- 
morously. 

“Well, goddesses were never famous 
for constancy, and continual dropping, 
so they say, wears away even marble,” 
she laughed. “What.do you say, M1 
Lansing ?” 

She turned to him, but before he 
could reply Edith Leicester had caught 
the verbal ball and returned it. 

“TI should advise the marchese to be- 
ware of goddesses—also Mr. Lansing,” 
she said, smiling brilliantly. ‘If all the 
stories about them are true, the mortals 
who loved them generally came to bad 
ends.” 

The contessa’s eyes veiled themselves 
under narrowed lids, but her laugh rang 
out gayly in answer. 

“You are Minerva herself, dear Lady 
Wilfred.” She passed her arm affec- 
tionately about the other woman's 
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waist. ‘Marchese, miladi is right. We 
poor mortals should leave the gods 
alone, nor lift our eyes to their thrones, 
lest we be driven out to wander in 
strange places.” She turned away to 
the windows. “It is hot in here, and 
the moon is beautiful; shall we not go 
out on the terrace? I do not wonder 
that you are looking pale, Mr. Lansing 
—this room is positively suffocating. 
Give me your arm and let us go.” 

She laid her hand on his arm, and 
they passed out; at the window she 
looked back. 

“You are coming, are you not, Lady 
Wilfred?” 

And then she trailed her eyes over 
Leicester with an _ invitation that 
brought him sauntering after her. 

Chattering gayly, she led her escorts 
down a flight of steps to a little pergola 
screened by vines from the terrace 
above. A fountain bubbled in its mar- 
ble basin, and she seated herself on the 
rim, dabbling her hand in the water, 
scattering the white sparks of reflected 
moonlight. 

“You are not amusing to-night, Mr. 
Lansing,” she said, looking up at him, 
and meeting his steady gaze with eyes 
half closed in insolent challenge. “This 
is the second time that you have failed 
to amuse me.” 

“Oh, I say! The poor chap can 
hardly feel amusin’ with a slash in his 
back,” said Lord Wilfred, with a vague 
idea of fair to this poor devil, 
who had plainly somehow come a crop- 
per with the 


being 


an | do to retrieve my elf ?”’ 
Lansing 

He was quivering with mingled pas 
sion and resentment, and the effort of 
repression hardened his voice until she 
shuddered at the sound of it, but her 
mocking smile still held. 

“Well, suppose you fetch me a wrap? 
One of those scarfs in the sala will do. 
Lord Wilfred will amuse me until you 
come back.” 

With a bow, Lansing left them. As 
he came out on the terrace again from 
the drawing-room, San Severo joined 
him. 
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“Where is our charming hostess, Mr. 
Lansing?” he asked. ‘Ah, at the foun- 
tain. With your permission, I will join 
you. I am afraid lest I be a little de 
trop here.” 

He nodded at Courtney and Edith 
Leicester, who were walking together 
up and down. 

They went silently down the steps. A 
low murmur of voices reached them 
from the pergola; then a little laugh of 
daring from the contessa, an exclama- 
tion from Leicester. From where Lan- 
sing stood he could see the two figures 
silhouetted against the moonlight. They 
sprang up, faced each other, there was 
another challenging, laugh; then Lord 
Wilfred stretched out his arms, drew 
the contessa unresistingly to him, and 
their lips met. 

Lansing stood rooted to the spot, an 
intense disgust sweeping over him. He 
had been tricked, fooled, made the play- 
thing of a light woman, to be cast aside 
as soon as her caprice changed! 

He looked around for San Severo, 
but the Italian had gone. Lansing 
He could not tell the 


sighed in relief. 
precise moment at which the other had 
turned back, but he hoped that it was 
before he had seen that kiss; for the 
memory of those moments at the tem- 


ple, he hoped that. He was turning 
back himself when the contessa and 
Leicester approached him from the 
fountain, and, to avoid being seen re- 
treating from them, he turned again 
and went on down. 

“Ah, here is my scarf,” said the con- 
tessa, as he came up to them. “A thou- 
sand thanks.” 

“We were just coming to look for 
you,” Leicester put in, with a heavy di- 
plomacy, but Lansing looked straight 
past him, 

“Will the contessa favor me with a 
few moments’ conversation—alone?” he 
asked sharply. 

Leicester flushed and was about to 
bluster, but the contessa cut him short. 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” she said 
‘oolly. “Though I can hardly imagine 
what it can be that requires such 
secrecy. Lord Wilfred, I will rejoin 
you on the terrace.” 
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She turned back to the fountain again, 
seating herself on the marble rim; now 
that the decisive moment had come, she 
was mistress of herself, cool and steady, 
knowing what she must do, and pre- 
pared to do it. Cost what it might to 
herself, Lansing should be saved. 

“Monsieur is behaving rather 
strangely,” she said. “But I presume 
that he has a reason for it. Well, I am 
waiting to hear it.” 

“Do you really wish to hear it?” he 
asked bitterly. 

The contempt in his voice stung her 
like a lash; she had not realized that it 
would be as bad as this. But she held 
to her purpose. 

“T demand it.” 

“Then it is this. Two days ago you 
told me that you loved me, you returned 
my kiss—a kiss that to me was a sacra- 
ment. That night you sent me, by a 
secret messenger, a bunch of those 
scarlet lilies as a token é 

The contessa gasped, for in that mid- 
night message she read San Severo’s 
hand. She was about to cry out, to 
deny it, but she held her peace. Inas- 
much as it made things worse, it made 
them the better for her purpose. 

“To-night,” Lansing was continuing, 
“to-night I find you returning the kiss 
of another man.” j 

She rose and lightly adjusted the jew- 
eled strap on her shoulder before an- 
swering him. She must do her worst, 
for the situation was more serious than 
she had supposed. Like a flash, her 
mind, accustomed to the subtleties of 
Italian intrigues, pierced to San Se- 
vero’s motive. Those midnight lilies, 
he had argued, would make Lansing the 
more ardent, and another tragedy would 
confirm her belief in her fate, and send 
her to San Severo’s protection. 

But she had paused an instant too 
long, and some of her horror had shown 
in her eyes. Lansing, watching her 
with jealous closeness, had noted it. 
With the quicknes of the lover to seize 
on every chance, he strode toward her 
with a low-cry: “Elena! Elena!” 

“Well, I am here,” she said, leaning 
toward him, her eyes full of a dancing 
deviltry, the rouge on her cheeks and 
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lips cruelly outlined by the moonlight. 
“But—there is another calling me by 
that name just now.” 

She spoke slowly, a little undercur- 
rent of cruel merriment breaking 
through her tones. She was suffering 
intensely now, and with the pain came 
a fierce desire to make him share it; 
her voice grew more insolent. 

“You are very young, Mr. Lansing— 
also very innocent. So our kiss was a 
sacrament, eh? Poor kiss, to be so bur- 
dened! Listen—I am a good-hearted 
creature, so many men love me—and— 
it takes so little to make them happy. 
Do you understand ?” 

He bowed his head in silence, and it 
was as if one of the statues in the gar- 
den beyond had tried to bend its white 
rigidness. Keeping her eyes steadily on 
his, scorching them with her mockery, 
she turned to the steps. 

“Then—if I can do nothing more for 
you—pardon me if I rejoin my other 
guests.” 

Humming the refrain of the Neapol- 
itan street song, she ran lightly up to the 
terrace. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

San Severo was driving the Leices- 
ters back to the Angleterre in his car- 
riage. They had left early, and Edith 
Leicester was glad to get away; the 
whole atmosphere had been one of 
brooding electricity, as full of storm as 
if the clouds had been low on the moun- 
tains, ; the lightn Naying among 
the peaks. Her wn yroblen vere 
ense OI 


enough, but there had been a 
tragedy about the whole castle party 
underneath its surface gayety; one had 
felt as if one might come upon corpses 
concealed behind the hangings. 

Leicester was sulky as he reflected on 
the strange change in the contessa’s 
manner to him after her interview with 
Lansing at the fountain. It was as if 
she had had no further use for him 
at all, and he swore savagely behind his 
heavy mustache. Only San Severo 
seemed in his normal spirits. He was 
smiling in gay good humor as he ques- 
tioned Leicester about the customs of 
English hunting. 


“Tell me, dear Lord Wilfred,” he was 
saying, “what is that term you use when 
you would mislead the dogs on a false 
chase? Something, if I remember 
rightly, like ‘to draw a fish across the 
smell’—no ?” 

Leicester laughed boisterously. 

“*Draw a fish across the smell!’ By 
George, that’s a good un! What you 
really mean, you know, is ‘to trail a 
herring across the scent.’ ” 

The marchese laughed merrily at his 
mistake. 

“*To trail a herring across the scent’ 
—what a charming expression! And 
that misleads the dogs—thank you— 
‘hounds’—1misleads the hounds, then?” 

“Unless they are old hounds, well 
trained, and with keen scent,” said Lady 
Wilfred. 

“Ah! Thank you, madame.” San 
Severe bowed. “So an old hound is not 
easily misled, eh?” He laughed again, 
then stopped with a humorous quirk of 
his eyebrows. “But—what, then, be- 
comes of the fish?” 

Lord Wilfred stared at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“The herring? Why 
I’m sure. Nothing, I suppose. 
should become of it?” 

San Severo smiled whimsically. 

“Nothing? But, oh, that is disap- 
pointing! 1 am sure something must 
happen to that naughty fish.” 

And Leicester yawningly 
that a 


—I don't know, 
What 


reflect 


ll foreigne ‘re rather as 


1 
1 


SAW his 
to an effect dramatic 
the one he had originally planned 

“The fox and the fish,” he mur- 
mured, still pursuing the simile of the 
hunt. “Suppose, instead of the hound 
—that wily old Italian hound—the fox 
should double on the scent of the fish? 
What would happen? \n enraged 
young fox, an American fox with fire 
in his eyes and hot blood in his veins 
what would he do to that fish but eat 
him up? And the hound—that stupid 
old hound—misled by the scent of the 
fish, arrives in time to see his finish. 


1 
effort, ne 


contessa’ 


even more 
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What shall the hound do to that wicked 
young fox? What could he do but de- 
liver him up for the murder of that poor 
English fish? But we must give the fox 
time to think, time to feel the acid of 
jealousy eating into his veins. I know 
that young man; I have been young 
myself, and youth does not cool quick- 
ly. To-morrow will do.” 

He struck the bell on his table, and 
his servant entered in response. 

“Ah, Salvatore! You have attended 
to my instructions?” 

The man paled. His family had 
served the San Severi for hundreds of 
years, and faithfulness to them was 
bred in his bones. 

“I—I have done all I could, your ex- 
cellency,” he stammered. 

“All you could?” The 
mouth tightened. “What 
mean ?” 

Salvatore’s hands flew up in a depre- 
cating gesture. 

“It is that Ercole, your excellency. 
He is out of hand, like a wild thing. It 
is the pain in his face where the Amer- 


marchese’s 
do you 


ican signore broke it—if you can call it 


a face now. He has escaped from the 
inn at Sammichele, and is searching for 
the American.”’ 

‘He must be found at once and taken 
back,” cried San Severo. “If he dis- 
obeys me, it will be prison for him— 
understand that! I will feed him to the 
police like meat to a dog. Nothing 
must happen to-night. The American 
ignore must reach Roccabella_ un- 
harmed,” 

The man hesitated. 

“Yes, your excellencvy—I have a1 
ranged for him to be guarded from 
Ercole. But—he has not yet left the 
castle.” 

“What do vou mean?” asked his 
master. “Do you mean that the Signor 
Courtney is still at the castle, and that 
his friend is waiting for him?” 

“The Signor Courtney left the castle 
immediately after your excellency, but 
the American is still there. I know that 
because every gate is watched.” 

So Lansing was still at the castle, 
and alone with Elena! San Severo’s 
grew dark with a rush of blood. 


+ 
) 


race 
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The innate tortuousness of his mind 
enmeshed him in his own web as he 
tried to piercato the reason. He saw 
it all now. The scene at the fountain 
had been played for his benefit, and 
Lansing had been one of the actors. 
It had been arranged to throw him off 
the scent, yes; but the real reason had 
been to clear the way for a lovers’ 
meeting. 

He felt a sudden flash of admiration 
at the subtlety that had conceived the 
plot. The hound after’ the fish while 
the pair of foxes laughed in their lair! 
His anger faded in admiration; like all 
Italians, he delighted in intrigue, and he 
saw his way to a counter stroke more 
brilliant still. Sitting down at his writ- 
ing desk, he drew out some paper and 
envelopes emblazoned with the con- 
tessa’s arms. It was some of her pri- 
vate paper, but the marchese had his 
own means of obtaining what he 
wanted, and he neglected nothing. Pon- 
dering a moment, tapping his strong, 
white teeth with his polished nails, he 
turned to the servant. 

“Did Ercole know that the American 
was at the castle to-night?” he asked. 

“Yes, your excellency.” 

“Then he must be somewhere in the 
grounds,’ mused the marchese. ‘One 
hound, two foxes—now for the fish. 
Where will those foxes be? Not in the 
building ; there are too many eyes. Ah! 
At the fountain, of course, at the place 
where the comedy was played.” 

He wrote rapidly, in a delicately fem- 
inine hand: 

\t the fountain. 

And, without signing 
an envelope. 

“Have Arrigo deliver this at once to 
Milord Leicester,” he ordered. “Let 
him do it secretly and alone. He 
knows nothing, but if milord asks any 
questions, he comes from the castle. 
That is all. Be quick, for that Ercole 
may spoil all yet.” 

Left alone, he sat smiling at the pic- 
ture that floated before his eyes—Elena 
and Lansing surprised by Leicester at 
the same spot where she had kissed 
Leicester an hour or two before; and 
Ercole, mad with the pain from a face 


Come.” 
it, placed it in 
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that was no longer a face, lurking about 
in the shadows. Something would 
happen, and, whatever %t might be, it 
could not fail to advance his purpose. 

For nearly an hour he sat there, smil- 
ing and tapping his teeth, his eyes blank 
and expressionless. Then he rose. 

“Tt should be about over by now,” he 
muttered, pacing restlessly about. “I 
wonder what it was.” 

He felt an irresistible desire to go 
and see, to satisfy his longing to know 
the end of the hunt of the fox and the 
fish. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Courtney, driving himself in an Eng- 
lish dogeart, was returning through 
Aspromonte to the castle. On leaving 
it, he had hardly heard the contessa’s 
hurried explanation that Lansing had 
felt unwell and had been obliged to 
leave, for Edith Leicester’s words, “I 
am ready now,” had driven all else from 
his brain. 

He had somehow conceived the idea 
that Lansing had been driven back in 
one of the castle carriages. But on ar- 
riving at Roccabella, and finding that 
his guest had not yet returned, he had 
felt a sudden anxiety, coupled with 
some self-reproach. He felt that some- 
how things were not as they should be, 
as he remembered the contessa’s curi- 
ous behavior of the evening, her marked 
flirtation with Leicester. He had 
thought it merely a lovers’ quarrel, 
but—— Well, after all, there were 
those stories—and more than the 
stories, too. 

Why the dickens had Lansing de- 
ceived him about that mysterious attack 
of three nights ago? And then there 
was his attempted concealment of that 
midnight message. The boy was wak- 
ing up with a vengeance, and Court- 
ney, filled with an unease that he could 
not explain, drove back at once to seek 
him. 

He passed the Angleterre, its win- 
dows all dark at that hour, and struck 
into the winding road that led up to 
the castle between the high walls of the 
vineyards. A figure shrank into the 


shadows at his approach, then rushed 
out again as he drew nearer. There 
was a quivering cry, “Jack!” and, as he 
reined in the horse, he saw that it was 
Lady Wilfred. 

She was still in her dinner gown, her 
train caught up over her arm under her 
cloak, the gleam of jewels still at throat 
and wrist, her satin shoes stained with 
the dust of the road. 

“Edith! Good God! 
doing here?” he cried. 

“You are going to the castle?” she 
asked rapidly, and he caught the note 
of fear in her voice. “Take me with 
you—quick !” 

He extended his hand; she caught at 
it, and mounted swiftly into the trap. 

“Now—drive on—faster !” 

“But what is it?’ he asked, as he 
whipped up the horse. ‘What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“I don’t know,” she moaned. “But 
I am horribly afraid. Wilfred has gone 
to the castle. Oh, drive faster!” 

“Leicester at the castle!” 
claimed, 

“Yes. There was a note from Elena 
Donati-Rinielli—at least it was on her 
note paper. I heard some one asking 
for him, and soon after he laughed—l 
know that laugh of his, it always means 
something foolish—something stupidly 
bad. Then he went out, and I went to 
his room. I was afraid somehow—and 
I found the note. It said: ‘At the foun- 
tain. Come.’ ” 

“But—she was sending bouquets to 
Lansing the night before last,” cried 
Courtney. “What the dickens is she 
up to?” 

“T can’t imagine,” she answered des- 
perately. “But she was driving that 
boy mad all this evening—I could see 
that. And you know the stories—I 
slipped out just as I was. If anything 
happened She broke off with a 
shuddering sigh. 

“We shall have done our best,” he 
said grimly. “No matter what comes 
now, it can make no difference.” 

She rested her hand lightly on his 
for an instant. 

*No—it can make no difference now. 
After this—whatever happens—Wil- 


What are you 


he ex- 
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fred goes his way and I go mine. But 
you, Jack—what brings you here?” 

“IT am looking for Lansing,” he said 
shortly. “He has not come back to 
Roccabella.” 

“Then he must be still at the castle,” 
she cried. Then she shrank back with 
a shiver. “For God's sake, drive 
faster!” 

He urged the horse relentlessly, and 
they sped along in silence, recklessly 
cutting corners. The gates were still 
open, and they turned in at the avenue 
under the shadows of the ilexes. 

A few lights still gleamed in the win- 
dows, and, as Courtney reined back the 
horse, Edith sprang out and up the 
steps, and rang a furious peal on the 
bell. There were a few moments of 
breathless waiting, then a sound of un- 
bolting, and one of the great doors 
opened a few inches. 

“Her excellency!” she cried imperi- 
vuusly. “I must see her at once—never 
mind if she has retired. Tell her that 
Lady Wilfred Leicester is here and 
must see her at once.” 

Cutting short the man’s mumbled re- 
monstrances, she pushed open the door 
and entered the hall. 

The steward came forward im- 
portantly, but instantly became humble 
as he saw who the visitor was. He 
knew a great lady when he saw one, 
and he saw, too, that this 9ne was in no 
mood to be trifled with. 

“Her excellency—at once!” 


“T will 


T+ 


she said 


wait here.” 
3 ninutes before th« 

ntessa At the sight ol 
her, Edith Leicester knew that she had 
lone well to come; evidently there was 
something amiss at the castle. Like 
herself, the contessa was in her dinner 
gown, but her eves blazed haggardly 
from a white face. 

“Lady Wilfred—what is 
asked, as she came forward, 
conceal her evident agitation. 
onnected this mysterious 
with Lansing. Mother of 
had happened ? 

“Send these people-away. I must 
speak to you alone,” said Lady Wilfred. 

rawi note, she handed it to 


was only a few 


ame down 


it?”’ she 
trying to 
She had 
summons 
God, what 


Drawing out the 
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the other woman. “Do you see that? 
Read it. I found it in my husband’s 
room.” 

The contessa read the note, and her 
face flushed with anger as she saw the 
paper. 

“Do you mean to imply 

“IT don’t mean anything—I don't 
know what I mean,” cried Edith 
Leicester. “All I know is that my hus- 
band left the Angleterre five minutes 
after he received that note.” 

“T never wrote it. I know nothing 
of it. It is not my writing,” said the 
contessa coldly. 

“That makes no difference,” retorted 
the other. “It is on your paper, and it 
makes an appointment—at a fountain. 
Perhaps you know which fountain? 
Oh, I’m not accusing you; and even if 
I were, Wilfred can do as he pleases. 
But he is my husband, and while | 
don’t care what he does with other 
women, your case is different—if the 
stories are to be believed,” she added 
cruelly. . 

For an instant the two women faced 
each other in silent hostility, then the 
contessa’s eyes fell, and her face paled 
again. In her anxiety for Lansing, she 
had never stopped to think that there 
might be danger for Leicester; he had 
been merely a tool for her purpose. 
And San Severo had been on the steps 
with Lansing—and the purported as- 
signation was at the same place. She 
wrung her hands with a little cry of 
apprehension 

“Oh, Lady Wilfred—lI 


foolish, wicked ymuit I did 


have been 
not mean it 
Yes—I know 


I will call 


that way—believe that! 


which fountain—— Quick! 
some men and we will go.” 

“Courtney is outside,” said Lady Wil- 
fred. “He will help.” 

“Courtney! Why is he here?” asked 
the contessa breathlessly. Mr. 
Lansing 

“Mr. Lansing is lost, and he is look- 
ing for him.” 

“Lost! Maria Madre! What have I 
done?” The contessa blanched with 
fear. Call some of 
the men and Come, Lady 


Wilfred——” 


“Ts—is 


“Amadeo—quick ! 
follow me. 
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Gripping the other woman’s hand, 
she dragged her out. 

Hardly had they reached the steps, 
when a shot rang out from the gar- 
dens. For an instant they stood silent, 
clinging to each other; then Courtney 
sprang from the dogcart and flung the 
reins to one of the footmen. 

“It was over there—I saw the flash. 
You women keep back.” 

Heedless of his warning, the two 
women started after him, hand in hand, 
stumbling through the shadows. There 
was a man lying outstretched on the 
ground, a tall form in evening dress. 
He was lying face downward, one arm 
crumpled under him, and the other 
flung outward, the fingers convulsively 
grasping at the turf; then they relaxed 
and grew still. 

Courtney was already bending over 
him, trying to strike a match, as they 
came up with him, breathless. The con- 
tessa tore her hand from the other 
woman’s grasp, and stood rigidly, while 
Courtney flung the match away as it 
broke under his fingers, and fumbled 
for another. The next instant she 
would know. A touch, a closer look, 
would tell her now who it was that lay 
there, but she was incapable of either. 
She stood rooted to the ground, mo- 
tionless save for the hands that flut- 
tered and trembled about her breast. 

The second match flared up, and 
Edith Leicester suddenly sank down on 
her knees beside the body with a 
strangled sob of mingled pity and 
relief, 

“Oh, thank God! Thank God!” she 
cried wildly. “Oh, what am I saying? 
Poor fellow—poor fellow! But I can’t 
help it. Thank God!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Lansing never knew how long it was 
that he stood there, after the contessa 
left him. He heard her mocking laugh- 
ter, the tap of her heels on the marble 
steps, the echo of the refrain of the 
Neapolitan song. His ears burned as 
if her words had been drops of scald- 
ing acid; then a tremendous silence 


seemed to fall all about him as he stood 
immobile in the shadow of the pergola. 

The bubble of the fountain, the rustle 
of the leaves was suddenly stilled, and 
he experienced a complete numbness, 
as if the shock of her words bad para- 
lyzed his brain, rendering him incapable 
of speech, motion, even of hearing. 

He knew that he had just received a 
blow, not of the kind that he could re- 
sent, but a poisoned thrust at the very 
center of his being—but somehow he 
did not believe it. 

So he stood there, leaning against the 
pillar so immovably that the white of 
his face and shirt front, the black of his 
clothes, melted imperceptibly into the 
lights and shadows about him. He did 
not hear a stealthy step that passed 
close by. Had he done so, he would 
have moved, but it seemed to him as if 
he had been transported into a cine- 
matograph picture, where there was 
motion without sound. 

Had he turned at that instant, he 
would have seen a man slinking by in 
the shadows, have caught a glimpse of 
a face that was simply a mass of 
bandages, with the eyes glowing redly 
from the white swathings. 

Half mad with pain, wholly insane 
with the lust of revenge, Ercole was 
seeking him, prowling with the stealth 
of a cat round about the gardens. 
Crouching among the shadows he went, 
eluding the watchmen with the in- 
stinctive cunning of the wild beast that 
he had become. 

Concealed in the shrubbery, he saw 
the guests drive away; Courtney alone 
in his dogcart, San Severo and the Lei- 
cesters together. But Lansing, he knew, 
had not yet left, and was, therefore, 
still somewhere in the castle confines. 
If he were in the grounds, then Ercole 
would find him; if he were in the 
building, then he must come out sooner 
or later—that night, to-morrow, the 
next day, it would be all the same. Er- 
cole would wait. 

The moon sank down, hanging low 
and red in the sky, and casting faint 
bars of light between the trees.  Er- 
cole’s ears, strained for the slightest 
sound, caught the echo of footsteps; 
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brisk, decided steps, the steps of a sig- 
nore, not the shuffle of a guard. 

Stealing around among the trees, Er- 
cole saw him coming—a tall, lithe fig- 
ure, in the detested livery of the signori. 
With a cigar between his lips, he was 
coming openly up a side path with all 
the bravado of a conqueror. Ercole 
knew what it meant; it was the Amer- 
ican coming to the contessa, and he was 
expected. 

He hesitated, wondering whether he 
could not delay his revenge until the 
instant that the American was about to 
clasp his mistress in his arms. But he 
did not quite dare. Probably the signore 
would enter the castle and be lost to 
him; better take the chance while it 
offered. 

The unconscious victim came closer, 
and the watcher raised his revolver and 
took careful aim, regretting only that 
it was such a swift and merciful death 
that he was about to inflict. A bar of 
moonlight struck suddenly across the 
man’s face, and Ercole gave a cry of 
disappointed rage. But it was too late; 
his finger had already pressed the trig- 
ger. Even as the bullet spat from his 
gun, he knew that he had made a mis- 
take. 

There were cries and sounds of peo- 
ple running all about him; it was as if 
the shot had aroused the whole place 
to life. With a curse, Ercole turned 
and fled, whimpering in his pain and 
rage. How could he know that it was 
the English milord? And he must fly 
It was bad work killing an Eng- 
sed government of 
it seeks and seeks 


now 

shman, for that cut 
theirs never lets go; 
until it finds. 

He ran blindly back the way he had 
come. He saw Lansing, who had been 
aroused by the shot from his lethargy, 
and came running down the steps from 
the pergola, clearly outlined in the 
moonlight. Ercole shot at him as he 
ran, but the bullet went wide, whistling 
harmlessly among the branches. He 
dared not stop for more, for already he 
could hear the guards closing in from 
all about. 

With a shout, Lansing gave chase as 
he recognized his assailant of. three 
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nights before, and Ercole, doubling 
around a statue, snarled with fury as 
he saw another figure in evening dress 
approaching him. Then he sighed in 
relief, for he saw that it was the 
marchese. 

“Quick—hide me, your excellency !” 
he panted, running up to him. “They 
are after me. I have shot the English 
milord.” 

But San Severo grasped him by the 
collar. 

“You fool! You dog!’ 

“How dared you disobey my orders? 
Take that!” And he launched a vicious 
kick. “If they catch you, don’t come to 
me for assistance.” 

Ercole swung around on him, spit- 
ting his words through his bandages. 

“Eh—eh—signor marchese—so that 
is it? You would feed me to the po- 
lice, eh? Look to yourself, for, before 
God, if they catch me I will tell all!’ 

San Severo recoiled a step or two in 
surprise; it was the first time that one 
of his tools had rounded on him. His 
hand sought his hip, but Ercole was 
before him. 

“Not so fast, i/ mio signore. I have 
you covered. If you move your hand, | 
shoot. I hold the cards.” 

“Bah, what a fool vou are!” laughed 
the marchese. “I was going to give 
you some money. Now you can whistle 
for it. Have I ever failed to get my 
men safely away? And look! There 
American signore—over there. 


he hissed. 


is the 


blundering among the trees. looking for 


Now is your chance 

Ercole turned As San 
said, Lansing was advancing recklessly 
toward them. Raising the gun, he took 
a careful aim, and at that instant the 
marchese plunged a stiletto into his 
neck. 

Ercole gave a gurgling sob and stood 
an instant looking stupidly out before 
him; then his legs curved grotesquely 
under him, and he fell in a heap. 

San Severo bent him with a 
grunt of satisfied contempt. 

“He would give away 
eh?” he muttered, as he picked up the 
that had dropped from Er- 
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Severo had 


over 
my secrets, 


revoly er 
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cole’s hand. It was a cheap, nickel- 
plated affair, but it would serve. 

“This way—this way!” he shouted. 
“Quick! I need assistance!” 

He saw his chance; a dagger thrust 
tells no tales as to time, and no one 
would know whether it was given be- 
fore or after the last shot that was 
heard from that revolver, or which hand 
had fired that shot. It would be Er- 
cole who had done it, and his dagger 
thrust would be justified revenge for 
Lansing’s death. 

He took aim as Lansing ran toward 
him, then he lowered the gun again. 
Lansing was too far off; he wanted him 
closer, so that he could watch his face 
as he suddenly perceived his danger. 
That moment would be sweet to the 
Marchese di San Severo; it would wipe 
out the memory of that tantalizing 
vision of Elena in Lansing’s arms at 
the temple. 

“What is it? Is that you, Courtney ?” 
called Lansing. ‘Did you see that fel- 
low? Which way did he Oh, is 
it you, marchese?” 

He stopped, suddenly on the de- 
fensive, though he could not have said 
why. 

“Yes. I saw him. There is all that 
is left of him,” snarled San Severo, and 


in a wave of uncontrollable brutality he- 


kicked at the corpse at his feet. ‘You 
are making a long stay at the castle, Mr. 
Lansing ?” 

“And if | 
curtly. 

“Ah—just so. What business is it 
of mine, eh?” the marchese sneered. 
He had the American at his mercy now; 
he could kill him at any moment, but he 
felt a catlike pleasure in playing with 
the situation. “But suppose I choose 
to make it my business. Don’t move, 
Mr. Lansing! I hold this gun, and | 
fear lest there may be an accident—in 
fact, | am almost sure that there will be 
one.” 

It had come now, that widening of 
the eyes, that stiffening of the muscles, 
as his victim met the shock of his 
danger. San Severo smiled as he 
selected the precise spot—just there 
above the bridge of the nose. At that 


am?” asked the other 


range and with those wretched soft 
bullets, Lansing would not be a pretty 
sight—hardly the sort of thing that the 
contessa would care to kiss. 

“Did you linger long at the fountain, 
Mr. Lansing? Did the goddess come 
down from her marble pedestal? Eh? 
Tell me that—you meddling American 
fool!” 

He almost pressed the trigger, but a 
sudden change in  Lansing’s face 
stopped him. The other’s eyes were 
gazing straight past him, and into them 
there had leaped a light of hope—of 
victory. 

For his life, Severo could not 
help that momentary wavering of his 
hand, that instant’s shift of his gaze to 
see what it was that his victim saw. 

It was only for the fraction of a 
second, but it was enough, for in that 
instant Lansing had sprung, and the 
shot went harmlessly over his head as 
he struck up the marchese’s hand and 
closed with him. 

It was a struggle to the death, as both 
knew, for there was no mercy in either 
of them, as they swayed to and fro 
upon the grass, slippery with the blood 
of the dead man at their feet. San 
Severo had the strength of his build, 
bull-necked and hot-breathed, but his 
life had told upon him, while Lansing’s 
slim body had the elasticity of perfect 
cleanliness, 

He felt no hatred for the Italian, he 
had no special feeling of any kind at 
all; he was conscious only of an icy de- 
termination, a mental zero of inevitabil 
ity. He was even smiling in a grim, set 
way as his hand closed over the 
marchese’s, binding it impotently about 
the butt of the revolver. It was a ques- 
tion of endurance now, he knew, as he 
dexterously eluded the other’s furious 
kicks, twining one of his legs, like a 
steel cable, about his antagonist’s two, 
and sinking his fingers into the hot, 
smooth flesh of his throat. 

The thing had been appointed from 
the beginning of time, he felt, and he 
was merely carrying out an ordained 
purpose. 

There were lights and voices all about 
him now, hands that plucked at him; 


San 
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but he did not heed them. They seemed 
merely things of a dream as he bent all 
his faculties on the task before him. 
Then the thing beneath his hands went 
limp, and he tore his grasp away as if 
from something unclean. 

There were other hands on him now, 
white, firm hands, that held him up, as 
he reeled with a sudden revulsion of 
faintness. There were :fen all around; 
some with lanterns, who bent over the 
bodies at his feet, one with an electric 
torch that he switched stup‘dly on and 
off in goggle-eyed amazement. And he 
himself, bloodstained, disheveled, was 
leaning on Courtney's shoulder. 

He looked at his hands, swollen, the 
veins standing out dark on the flesh, the 
fingers still horribly crooked, then at 
the thing at his feet that bore a ghastly 
resemblance to a toad. He had killed 
a man—and he was glad of it. 

“He stabbed that chap,” he said, 
turning fiercely to Courtney, “and he 
tried to shoot me—so I throttled him.” 

“And a good job, too,” replied Court- 
ney grimly, ‘There won't be any trou- 
ble about this, either. We are your 
witnesses: and, besides, the authorities 
at Rome won't be sorry to have him put 
quietly out of the way.” 

A guard bustled importantly about 
them. 

“See! Here is the revolver still in 
the marchese’s hand—and his stiletto in 
the neck of the dead man.”’ 

“Evidence enough,” said Courtney. 
He passed his arm about Lansing. 
“Come along, old man, come and get 
up. 


“IT suppose | 


X\¢ d 
am murderer,” said 
lansing dazedly. “But I feel more like 
an executioner—and, anyway—I am 
glad of it! I can’t help it—I’m glad!” 

He stopped suddenly and gripped 
Courtney's arm. 

‘**Elena—where is she?” 

“She is safe.” answered the other 
soothingly. “Terribly upset, though. 
You see, poor Leicester was shot, and 
Elena is frantic.” 

“With grief for him? 
dully. 

“wy 


” asked Lansing 


“Frantic 
young idiot, 


( ourtney. 


Yo 1 


cried 


-for you 


OF FLAME 

don’t you see it? That was it all along. 
Haven't you heard the story about her? 
The story of her—her curse—or what- 
ever they called it? My God! She 
seems to have had reason to fear. Here 
are three more dead men.” 

“Take me to her,”” said Lansing. 

She advanced through the shadows to 
meet them, and Courtney slipped away 
to where Edith Leicester, pale and trem- 
bling, but cool, awaited him. But Lan- 
sing did not miss him; he was watch- 
ing Elena she came forward, a 
bizarrely figure in her festal 
jewels, trailing, flame-colored 
draperies. 

“You are safe?” she gasped. 

*Yes—but the marchese is dead,” 
answered. 

“Dead?” It was only a whisper, but 
it was more piercing than the loudest 
shriek. She raised her arms above her 
head as if in invocation. “Maria 
Madre! You know—he said it—he 
said it himseli—he said that he was 
the means by which my fate worked. 
He took it all upon himself—and now 
he is dead!” 

“Ves, for I killed him,” said Lansing. 

Her hands went out to him. 

Even so it had been in her dreams—a 
man, strong, clean, full of the grace of 
youth and a fire that could not be de- 
nied, who came to burst her bonds and 
lead her into freedom. Her f lit 


as 
tragic 
and 


he 


tace 
with a swift radiance as she advanced; 
then remembered, and in her eyes 
| blistering shame of that 


she 


1 1 
ne read the 


agony of fear that he 


collection, the 
would 

“Elena!” he cried, folding her in his 
arms. ‘“Elena—I know—I know! / 
knew it at the time even, really, because 
[ never believed it. You need not have 
feared. Those others died because you 
did not love them—while—while I——"’ 
He finished with his eyes. 

“IT wanted to 
loved you,” she murmured 

ons is a 
lips 


not understand 


sO Save youl because | 


sacrament,” he said, as their 


inet, 
A sacrament.” 
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the other at 


she repeated ; “and so 
was least 


to me.” 
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his way out from the densely 
packed crowd jammed about 
“Pedro Jack” Hartigan’s rou- 
lette layout in the Golden 
Dream Dance Hall, scurried across the 
sawdusted floor between the deserted 
poker and blackjack tables, and on to 
the end of the hall in front of the stage 
where the floor was cleared for dancing. 

There were only three couples danc- 
ing. Every one else in the place was 
in the crowd about the roulette table. 
They were jammed ten deep on the 
floor, all the surrounding tables were 
packed with tiptoeing watchers, men 
were about the eaves clinging on to the 
rafters, and roosting on the top of the 
cashier’s cage near the door. 

Blackie darted onto the dance floor, 
where his partner was circling about 
with “Seattle Annie,” and grabbed his 
arm. 

“For the love o’ Mike, lay off this, 
an’ come take a look,” he chattered ex- 
citedly. “Big Heenan’s checkrackin’ 
the joint. Twice runnin’, he wins on 
the single O, hops onto seventeen for a 
stack—an’ that wins—an’ then cracks 
the double O for a bunch, an’ that 
comes up! Great Lord o’ love! He 
must ’a’ won a million! Pedro’s 
punched a hole in the sky to leave him 
room to bet, an’ Big Bill’s playin’ ’em 
up out 0’ sight o’ the Milky Way. Come 
on!” 

The violin player dropped his instru- 
ment and skated across the floor. 


“i’m goin’ to see this,” he shouted. 
“Y’ can dance any time.” 

The rest of the musicians and the 
dancers followed him, as a great shout 
went up from the crowd about the table. 
A mackinaw-clad, moccasin-shod giant 
on top of the cashier’s cage let out a 
maniacal yell and leaped the ten feet 
to the floor. 

“Single O come again with a thou- 
san’ on it,” he shrieked. ‘A thousan’ 
on her an’ she come. A thousan’, a 
thousan’, a thousan’! Checkrack ’em, 
Bill, checkrack ’em, y’ old mutt, yuh!” 

He went whirling ecstatically about 
the floor in an elephantine dance, stamp- 
ing into the sawdust with his moc- 
casined feet, his arms waving like flails, 
yelling over and over: 

“Checkrack ’em, 
"em !” 

In an insanity of glee, men in the 
crowd punched each other in the face 
nor noticed that blood followed the 
blows. One, clinging in the eaves, tore 
loose the grip of another from the rafter 
and the man thumped down on the 
heads of the packed crowd below. A 
woman in a low-cut gown tore herself 
loose, and went spinning the length 
of the hall and back in a series of cart- 
wheels and somersaults, ‘screaming 
shrilly. Gradually the disorganized 
voice of the mob resolved into a rhyth- 
mic chant to the time of stamping feet: 

“Checkrack him! Checkrack him! 
Checkrack him! Checkrack him!” 

Back of the layout, Pedro 


Bill; checkrack 


Jack 
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shoved stack after stack of chips across 
the table to Big Heenan, and paused in 
counting out the bet to roll and light 
a cigarette leisurely. His habitual ex- 
pression of blasé boredom had not left 
him. If any emotion stirred the heart 
in his lean, tough old body, it did not 
register on his leatherlike, deep-lined 
face. 

Pedro and Heenan were the only two 
apparently cool ones in the place. 

Big Bill grinned across the layout at 
Pedro as the chant died down. 

“They love yuh, don't they?” he 
chuckled. “I reckon they’d plumb hate 
to see me put yuh out o’ business!” 

“Bet ’em,” Pedro drawled back list- 
lessly. “I’m still there with a little 
fragment o’ the roll.” 

Three plays later, Heenan was on 
the single O with a fair-sized stack and 
the single O won. 

Pedro stifled a yawn, and plucked 
his tobacco and papers from his vest 
pocket. 

“Cash ’em in,” he 
“That busts me.” 


said casually. 


The yelling mob of men and women 
formed a line, and went stamping about 
the hall, as Big Bill counted his chips. 

“Fifty-seven thousan’, some odd,” he 
reckoned, when he had sized the last 


stack. “That right?” 

“Around that,” Pedro agreed. 

He called the cashier and indicated 
the stack of chips with a flirt of his 
thumb. 

“Figure ’em up an’ cash this Jonah 
out,” he said. “I’m goin’ to shag 
up to the shack an’ bunk.” 

“Yuh'll need a pair o’ wagons to 
cart this off in,” the cashier sneered, as 
he sized up the stacks. 

“T ain’t cartin’ none away,” Heenan 
returned. “I’m goin’ to show this camp 
what motion’s like. Gimme about five 
thousan’ in dust to light the fire with an’ 
a tab for the rest. I'll get it as I need 
1 es 

With a caribou-skin poke bulging 
with five thousand dollars worth of raw 
gold and nuggets, Big Bill Heenan 
rolled across to the bar. 

“Everybody drink!” he yelled sud- 
denly, slamming the poke down on the 


bar so that the draw thong broke and 
the pliant poke yawned open, its golden 
contents glowing richly in the light of 
the hanging lamps over the bar. 
“Everybody up! Come one, come 
all! Nothin’ but wine goes till every 
drop in camp is gone, an’ then we’ll fin- 
ish it out on the red stuff. Wine for 
the gang, Louie, an’ all anybody can 
drink of it. Set ’em out!” 

The huge fellow’s face was flushed, 
and tiny red sparks winked and glowed 
in the depth of his squinted, scintillant 
blue eyes. 

“T hit camp with a thousan’ even,” he 
chanted, as the yelling mob swarmed 
around him, “an’ I’m goin’ to leave it 
broke. Go swimmin’ in wine, the lot 
of yuh, an’ damn the man quits before 
my bank roll’s burnt clean! I’m goin’ 
to travel a pace that’ll make a scared 
duck flyin’ with a ninety-mile wind look 
like a one-legged turtle with the back- 
ache travelin’ uphill on a muskeg trail. 
Set ’em out.” 

The blond giant was in his element. 
He had a fortune to spend, and a place 
to spend it. There were women, and 
there were warmth and wine, and the 
plaudits of a hard-drinking crowd of his 
own kind to be bought with the fortune 
that was so suddenly his. Afterward 
there would be a few days of agony 
on the trail, while he fought the poison 
of alcohol out of his system—and then 
Alaska, the great wild, wide, rich land 
of immensities, into any part of which 
he could go with a rifle, alone if neces- 
sary, and live; live and fight the des- 
perate battle that a man who would live 
so must fight, the bitter, soul-calming 
fight against naked nature that alone 
satisfied the tremendous, ever-clamoring 
energy of the huge pioneer—that clam- 
orous energy that ever urged him to 
violent excesses. 

He traveled a longer trail, made 
camp later in a blizzard, dared more in 
the swirl and roar of dangerous rapids 
than any of his fellows. By the same 
token, he drank harder, caroused 
longer, and spent faster than any of 
them. Given a task commensurate with 
his well-nigh superhuman strength, and 
he was contented in its performance; 
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but the tasks in the performance of 
which he might find satiety were only 
those great climaxes of effort under 
which the average man quailed and 
died. Lacking the peace resultant from 
frightful effort, the big man drank 
when he could get it; drank as instinc- 
tively as moose fight in the mating sea- 
son. His energy irresistibly demanded 
expression, and he had learned that the 
fires of alcohol would dull the keen 
edge of the power that tormented him. 

As the yelling crowd surged around 
him, he snatched up a quart bottle of 
champagne, broke off the neck with a 
blow on the edge of the bar, and hold- 
ing the splintered glass mouth between 
his lips, let the entire fizzing contents 
drain down his throat. 

An’ away we go!” he bellowed, shat- 
tering a hanging lamp at the far end 
of the hall with the empty bottle. 

He grabbed a girl by the waist and 
tossed her to his shoulder, cuddled two 
more in the circle of his arms, and as 
the orchestra struck up the music, went 
plowing through the crowd in a wild 
dance, throwing men and women to 
right and left, as he whirled and 
stamped his way to the dancing space. 

Every game in the place was closed 
down, and gamblers and_ boosters, 
women and mine owners, muckers, 
prospectors, and hangers on, gathered 
along the bar and about the table. Wine 
was selling at forty dollars a bottle, and 
the dozen waiters in the Golden Dream 
were rushing it in by armfuls. Hee- 
nan was on the loose, and that meant 
a spree that, in those old days of wild 
sprees and princely spending, would be 
talked about from Point Barrow to 
Prince of Wales, from the boundary 
to Dutch Harbor, for years to come. 

Heenan himself was never still for a 
minute. Prancing around the _ hall; 
playfully roughing the men; tossing the 
women about—now with one on each 
shoulder, or carrying a pair of them 
from table to table tucked under his 
arms; drinking first with this party, 
then with that ; shouting, yelling, flushed 
of cheek, with his brilliant blue eyes 
snapping insanely, the big man inau- 
gurated his supreme night 


An hour after the spree started, 
Dutch Louis grabbed Heenan by the 
arms, and informed him that his first 
poke was spent. 

“Come with some more o’ that 
money,” the big fellow shouted at the 
cashier, reeling across to the wicket. 
“Gimme two sacks this trip. I don't 
want to be bothered collectin’ every ten 
minutes. I’m busy, [ am. Fork over 
ten thousan’ this trip, sonny.” 

With a poke in either hand, he made 
his way to the bar again, and broke 
both open on it. He thrust a fist into 
the mouth of one, and drew out a drip- 
ping handful of the yellow dust and 
small nuggets. 

“Come here, sister” he yelled, grab- 
bing a girl by the shoulder. “Want it? 
Look good to yuh? Then take it.” 

He showered her bare neck and 
shoulders with the yellow stuff, grabbed 
another handful, and roughed it into 
her black hair like meal. 

“Yow-wow-wow-wowie!” he _ bel- 
lowed. “Now we'll plaster it on so it'll 
stick.” 

He smashed the necks from 
champagne bottles, and yelling all the 
while, drenched the be-goldened girl 
from crown to slippers with the foam- 
ing wine. 

“Now your're fit for a sport to dance 
with!” he sang out, as he grabbed her 
by the waist. “Gangway for Bill Hee- 
nan and the golden wine girl! I’m 
dancin’ with a dame dressed proper. 
Wine an’ gold! Gangway! Yipee!” 

Swinging the slight form of the 
drenched girl so that her slippered feet 
cut an arc in the air about him, the riot- 
ing giant went whirling through the 
crowd that scrambled to give him room, 
across toward the cashier’s cage by the 
entrance to the hall; and there abruptly 
stopped. Stopped to stare at a girl 
who stood just inside the entrance, be- 
side little Jimmie Elkins who worked 
on lay number thirty-two below Dis 
covery on Panchuck. 

She wore a long fur parka, the hood 
of which, a-sparkle with frost, was 
thrown back, emphasizing the warmth 
and richness of her massive crown of 
golden hair. She was staring at the 


two 
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wild scene with wide-open blue eyes that 
expressed a great wonder and curiosity. 
Her lips were slightly parted, and one 
tiny ungloved hand rested lightly on the 
frosty fur of her parka over her breast. 
She was beautiful with a soft, pure 
beauty that Big Bill Heenan had never 
known. 

All the wild craze in the man’s veins 
drained clean from him, as he stood 
staring at the girl. Suddenly he was 
bitterly ashamed, ashamed and desper- 
ately lonely. 

The hall was quiet as a church. The 
crowd, taking its cue from Heenan, had 
hushed when the big fellow ceased 
shouting, and now stood staring curi- 
ously at the tableau. 

Heenan spun the dance-hall girl to 
one side, and took a hesitant step 
toward the strange woman. 

“This is—is my sister, Bill,” Jimmie 
Elkins introduced her nervously. “She 
—she got in this morning from below. 
Sis, this is Bill Heenan. You’ve heard 


9 


me 
The girl smiled and bowed slightly, 


and Heenan was at Elkins’ side at one 
step, his face white with anger. 

“If she’s your sister, what the hell 
d’ yuh mean by lettin’ her ” he 
began in a low aside. 

The girl caught the meaning of the 
remark, if not the wording of it, and 
laid her hand on Heenan’s arm. 

“I did so want to come,” she ex- 
plained. “Please don’t make him take 
me away, Mr. Heenan. I—I wanted 
it all. It seems so very quaint 
and—and interesting. I—I just want 
to see it all. Don’t let me interrupt.” 

Heenan studied her, his whisky-fud- 
dled wits struggling for comprehension 
of her desire. Suddenly he laughed. 

“T thought yuh was decent,” he 
roared out. “That’s a good one on 
me! Yuh had me fooled right.” 

He snatched a bottle of wine from 
a table, broke off the neck, and drenched 
her startled face with the fluid. 

“Le’s go!” he sang, grabbing her by 
the waist. “Le’s travel! You’re just 
in time. Gangway for the new girl 
there !” 

As Heenan carried her down the hall, 


¢ see 


the frantic girl whipped a whisky glass 
from a table, and smashed it full in her 
captor’s face. He set her down and 
stepped away from her, wiping the 
blood from his cut features. 

“Wha'd’ yuh do that for?” he in- 
quired childishly. ‘Wha’ d’ yuh mean?” 

“Oh, you dog!” she panted. “You 
brute, you! How dared you? How 

Oh, you great brute!” 

Jimmie Elkins jumped in front of. 
her, crouching, a gun in his right hand 
trained on Heenan. 

“You've got it coming, Heenan!” he 
cried. “I ought to let you have it for 
that. You dirty whelp, haven’t you got 
any sense? 

“Ain’t she the new girl from Daw- 
son?” Heenan inquired dully. 

“She’s my sister,” Elkins raged back. 
“T told you that, didn’t 1? You—you 
big P 

“What’s she doin’ here?” 

“She was bound to come to look in. 
I knew she ought not, but I thought 
even a rotten roughneck like you’d have 
the sense to let her alone. I’ve a good 
mind to let you have it. You got it 
comin’.” 

“Go ahead,” Heenan returned calmly. 
“T don’t mind.” 

Elkins slipped the gun back in his 
pocket, and put his arm about the weep- 
ing girl. 

“Come, sis,” he said tenderly. “We'll 
get out of this.” 

“Oh, the brute!” the girl cried. “The 
great brute!” 

As the two passed out of the door, 
Alganik Jack, the gambler, standing by 
Heenan’s side, laughed. 

“Yuh didn’t show that one dust 
enough, Bill,” he chided. “She didn’t 
savvy yuh for the king-pin o’ the bunch 
with dust enough to % 

Heenan stooped, picked him from 
the floor by his ankles, and whirling 
him twice about his head, threw him 
sprawling half the length of the hall. 

“T’m not a killin’ man,” he said very 
quietly, and his voice sounded loud in 
the utter hush that prevailed. “But 
the next man sasses me ’Il die. 


“Gimme what’s comin’,” he de- 
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manded of the cashier, and hauled the 
laden pokes through the window. 

“Aw, Bill!’ a woman wheedled, grab- 
bing his arm. “You ain’t goin’ to quit 
us, are you?” 

Heenan stared at her curiously and 
stalked on to the bar without reply. He 
emptied the pokes on the top of the 
bar, and stirred the golden pile with 
his fingers. Suddenly he whirled and 
flung a handful square into the face 
of the woman beside him. 

“I’m quittin’,’ he blazed out in a 
sudden fury. “Quittin’ cold. Go on 
your knees an’ fight for what I’m 
leavin’.” 

Handful after handful, he showered 
the raw wealth about the hall on the 
backs of the clawing, struggling crowd 
that surrounded him, until the bar was 
clean. 

Afterward, he stood for a long min- 
ute, immovable, towering above the 
fighting men and women who groveled 
around his legs, searching for the scat- 
tered gold. Then he cleared his way 


through the mad mass, leaving bloody 


faces behind him as he went; and not 
one in the hall noted his departure. 

Outside, the big fellow raised his 
clenched hands and inhaled a great 
draft of the clear, brittle-cold air. 

“Oh, God!’ he muttered. “That’s 
good! That feels clean!” 

He walked on up the one street, past 
the two other dance halls and the many 
saloons, on out by the scattered cabins 
to his own shack. Without waiting to 
light a fire, he packed his and 
hitched his dogs 

“Tough on you, Charlie,” he sympa- 
thized with his leader, as he slipped the 
collar over its neck. “T’ll sure be bleed- 
in’ yuh ’fore this trail’s ended. I’m 
goin’ to be ugly some quick.” 

With only the whine of the steel run- 
ners on the hard snow, and the yelping 
of his dogs to speed him, Big Bill Hee- 
nan swung his sledge down the river 
trail in back of camp and mushed. He 
could hear the sounds of the fight still 
in progress in the dance hall, as he 
drove out onto the frozen river bed 

Once the big fellow cursed and re- 
peated : 


sledge 


“A brute! <A brute!” 

Two miles farther down the lonely 
trail he answered himself. “I ain’t!” 
he cried into the cold night. “I ain't, 
damn it!” 


The big December cold snap had just 
shut down when Rita Elkins arrived at 
Panchuck, far down the Yukon bélow 
Eagle, and Big Bill Heenan left the 
camp. The great stampede into the 
Okonuk country, which lies south and 
west of the bend of the Yukon at the 
fort, started in the latter part of Jan- 
uary. 

Heenan, mushing downriver from 
the Forks, swung off across country in 
a southwesterly direction with the van- 
guard of the great rush, leaving the 
river at Eagle. The stampeders com- 
ing from both up and down the river 
merged there, and took a common trail 
across the hills. Near to the summit, 
the big blizzard that took such fearful 
toll of the venturers howled down out 
of the arctic, and blotted the struggling 
line of men and dogs from sight in a 
great smother of snow. 

In the evening of the first day of the 
encampment .in the snow, ‘Valdez 
Charlie” crawled into Big Heenan’s 
wind tent, and squatted over the red- 
hot Yukon stove laid on crossed poles. 

“Hell of a place for a woman!” he 
swore. “It’s every mick to his own 
knittin? when the stampede starts, but 
at that I’m thinkin’ if I’d been in 
‘French’s’ place, I'd stuck with t! 
lady.” 

“T don’t 
about,” Heenan 
gled lazily into his blankets, 
guess you're right.” 

“This dame up at Frazee’s old shack 
along the trail there,” Charlie explained. 
“She’s at Panchuk with her brother 
when the news o’ the strike at Candle 
comes pilin’ in, an’ brother goes kickin’ 
off on that lay, leavin’ her to wait for 
him. Then she gets a letter come in 
over the trail sayin’ her sister in Chi- 
cago’s dyin’, or thereabouts, an’ sli 
hires up Frenchy to take her out to 
Valdez. Frenchy gets an earful o’ this 
stampede talk, an’ feelin’ some like hur- 


ou’re talkin’ 
answered, as he snug 
“but | 


know what 
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ryin’, he ditches the lady here this side 
of the summit an’ makes it across ahead 
o’ the big snow. ‘Bully’ McCormack 
butts into her there, when he comes 
hikin’ up ahead of us, just as the storm 
hit. She’s bawlin’ around like a good 
one there alone, an’ I reckon Mac he 
looks right good to her. He’s hooked 
up to take her on out to Valdez after 
the storm lays.” 

Heenan sat up in his blankets and 
filled his pipe. 

“Mac’s goin’ to take her on out, 
huh?” he inquired casually. “What’s 
he aim to do? Lay off the rush?” 

Charlie grinned. 

“Say, Bill, I reckon they ain’t a lot of 
us wouldn’t lay off the rush for the 
chance. You ain’t seen this dame. 
Neat? Aw, say, Bill! The best ever! 


Mac, he lands her ’cause he beats the 
rest of us to it.” 

Heenan threw aside the blankets and 
drew on his moccasins. 

“Keep that fire a-goin’ till I get back, 
will yuh, Charlie?” he asked. “I’m goin’ 
to stroll up and look this jane over.” 


“Nix on that stuff, Heenan,” Charlie 
warned. “Y’ ain’t got a chance. Yuh 
know McCormack, Bill. He’s got this 
lady lined up an’ he’s crazy about her. 
Yuh got to go shootin’ to cut him out, 
Heenan, an’ it ain’t worth it. Come on 
now, Bill, lay off of it, will yuh?” 

Heenan adjusted his great mackinaw 
jacket, and pulled his fur cap down 
over his ears. As he loosed the lapel 
of his mackinaw, the black butt of a 
forty-five showed, projecting from its 
holster, slung in the left breast of the 
coat inside. Heenan worked it up and 
down in the holster carefully a number 
of times to insure its easy action. 

“I'll lay off nothin’,’ he promised 
cheerfully. 

“Mac’s got his gang along,” Charlie 
continued. “Peter Martin an’ Skagway 
Mike an’ Canadian Jack along ’th a 
couple 0’ others I dunno. Behave an’ 
lay off, will yuh?” 

Heenan laughed. 

“The bigger the gang, the quicker I'll 
go,” he assured him. “Yuh ought to 
know me long enough to know that.” 

“T’ll get a gang together an’ shag up 


with yuh,” Charlie offered. “This Mc- 
Cormack’s a bad brute, Bill.” 

“You an’ me know it,” Heenan an- 
swered grimly. ‘An’ I’m quite some 
brute myself. Quite some. An’ there’s 
them’ll thank God, Bill Heenan’s the 
brute he is, one o’ these days. Stick 
around for me till I get back.” 

The big fellow crawled out through 
the flaps of the little tent, and stood 
erect in the driving smother of snow 
that made a vague white statue of him 
within the moment. Then, bending for- 
ward against the wind, he forged his 
way slowly up the slope toward the one 
shack beside the trail, around which all 
the tents of the stampeders were 
pitched. 

He put his shoulder to the door of 
the half-buried little hut, and heaved. 
The door flew inward, and Heenan 
stumbled in, half hid in a_ swirling 
cloud of snow. He had a glimpse of 
the big bulk of McCormack half risen 
from a chair by the rough table in the 
center of the shack, and of Rita Elkins, 
cowering on the opposite side; and then 
his head drove into McCormack’s chest, 
and the two went down in a clinch. 

Writhing, gouging, punching, the two 
men fought all over the floor of the 
shack, slamming into the walls, the 
bunks, against the hot stove, now half 
risen, now rolling prostrate. The table 
collapsed, a splintered wreck, as Hee- 
nan drove his opponent backward over 
it, and the candles snuffed out. The 
only light came from the red-hot stove 
in the corner. Through the open door 
the snow swirled in great clouds, fairly 
burying the struggling men. from sight. 
In a corner, Rita Elkins kneeled, cow- 
ering against the wall, dumb with 
fright. 

Writhing underneath Heenan, while 
the big man rained blows on his face, 
McCormack freed one hand and se- 
cured his gun. The flame from the 
weapon singed Heenan’s hair behind 
his ear, as McCormack pulled the trig- 
ger, and the bullet nipped the skin from 
his scalp in a long, shallow furrow. 
Heenan gripped the muzzle, as_ it 
spouted flame and lead a second time, 
twisted the butt from McCormack’s 
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grasp, and smashed him fair between 
the eyes with it. 

McCormack groaned, and stiffened, 
as the iron-shod butt of the heavy gun 
cracked against his skull, and his grip 
on Heenan relaxed slightly. Heenan 
threw aside the gun, raised his oppo- 
nent’s head with a grip on his short 
hair, and carefully clipped him on the 
point of the jaw. McCormack’s body 
tensed again spasmodically and relaxed, 
and, as Heenan loosed his grip, thudded 
limp on the floor. 

Heenan rose to his feet, his breath 
wheezing through his strained throat in 
great gasps, and shut the door. He 
groped on the floor, found one of the 
candles, and lit it at the open front of 
the stove. 

“Oh, my God! Don’t! Don’t! 
Don’t!” the girl moaned, motioning him 
away with her hands, as he approached 
her with the sputtering candle held over 
his head. 

Heenan laughed, knelt by McCor- 
mack, and bound his hands and feet. 
He set the candle on a shelf over the 
bunk, and, sitting on the edge of the 
rough board bed, stared at the kneeling, 
frightened girl moodily. 

“What are yuh scared o’ me for?” 
he asked, at length. ‘Yuh stood for 
McCormack, all right. What makes 
yuh shy o’ me?” 

“Oh, don’t! Don’t!” the girl begged, 
shaking her disheveled head from side 
to side in monotonous importunity. “He 
will take me to Valdez, where I can get 
a boat. He will! Let him! Please! 
oh, please!’ 

“And what d’ ye think I'll do?’ Hee- 
nan probed. 

“Oh, don’t! Don’t!” the girl im- 
plored, her voice rising in an excess 
of terror. 

McCormack groaned and stirred. He 
struggled to a sitting posture, tugging 
weakly at the bonds that fettered his 
hands, and his roving, bewildered eye 
fell on Heenan, perched on the edge of 
the bunk. 

All the daze went from his expres- 
sion, as he looked at the big man. 

“Vuh don’t get away with this, Hee- 


nan,” he said steadily. “I’m not alone. 
My gang ¥ 

“Your gang don’t figure in this 
play,” Heenan interrupted him. “I 
heard all about ’em, an’ I knowed blame 
well that you'd take care they didn’t butt 
in on this. I dunno where any of ’em 
are an’ I don’t care; I know they got 
their orders not to show up while you're 
with the lady here. You lose, Mac. I 
dunno yet, but I think maybe I’m goin’ 
to shoot yuh before I leave. They may 
not be nothin’ else to do.” 

“You'd better!” McCormack raged at 
him suddenly. “You'd better, Heenan. 
You let me live an’ I'll get yuh. I'll 
get yuh, yuh big dog! Yuh ain’t goin’ 
to have this girl an’ live, Heenan! Not 
if yuh leave me alive! This wasn’t 
none o’ your play. I found her, an’ 
she’s mine. She’s mine, an’ yuh take 
her away from me an’ leave me livin’, 
I'll get yuh.” 

“Yuh want to get to the strike, don’t 
yuh, Mac?” Heenan answered him in a 
conciliatory tone. “I'll take the lady 
through to Valdez for yuh an’ yuh 
won't have to lose out on the stampede. 
Yuh ought to come across an’ thank me 
for it. That's all yuh wanted to do, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Valdez, hell!’ McCormack yelled in 
a spasm of fury. “You'll take her to 
Valdez no more’n I would, yuh yellow- 
headed malemute! Think you'll get 
away with that stuff with me? Huh? 
Yuh wanted her an’ yuh come after 
her. I had her, an’ you come bustin’ 
in here, an’———” 

McCormack raved on, raved out un- 
mentionable obscenities and_ blasphe- 
mies, gripped by the insane fury of a 
fighting male animal balked of a de- 
sired mate. 

And Heenan let him rave; let him 
rave his soul out, while the girl in the 
corner stared in silent horror. At 
length, Heenan rose, and stopped the 
flow of obscenity with a blow of his 
fist on McCormack’s mouth. McCor- 
mack fell, and lay crying and beating 
his forehead against the floor. 

Heenan swung the girl to her feet. 

“Get ordered 


your furs on,” he 
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harshly. “We're goin’ away from 
here.” 

He ripped a blanket into strips, and 
thoroughly bound and gagged the rav- 
ing, blubbering McCormack. Then he 
tucked the helpless form into the bunk 
and wrapped it thoroughly. 

“T dunno how long yuh tipped your 
bunch off to keep away from here,” 
he grinned at him. “But it’s likely to 
be right cold in here ’fore they come 
for yuh. Yuh won’t freeze, tucked up 
in there, anyhow. So long, Mac! I 
take that gun talk o’ yours for what 
it means, an’ the first time I see yuh, I’m 
shootin’. Get out o’ this land if yuh 
want to live long, ’cause with an’ even 
break in the luck I can always get yuh, 
Mac. I’m a better man than you, an’ 
we both know it.” 

He turned and motioned the girl to 
the door. 

“Come on,” he ordered. 

“Where—where are you—— 
girl began. 

“Shut up,” Heenan snarled at her 
savagely. “Don’t talk tome. Keep still 
an’ do what I tell yuh. Come on.” 

He flung open the door, thrust her out 
into the white swirl, and, following 
after, banged the door behind him. 


” 


the 


“Yuh can’t do it,” Valdez Charlie 
protested, as Heenan made ready to 
mush in the dark and storm. “Yuh 
won’t never make it over the summit in 
this smother, Heenan. Have some 
ense.” 

“There’s nothin’ in stayin’ here,” 
Heenan retorted. “That bunch o’ Mc- 
Cormack’s ’ll get wise any time, an’ then 
we're into it right. I'll take my chance 
on the trail.” 

“Yuh got no right to take it with 
the girl along,” Charlie argued. “If it 
wasn’t for her “g 

Heenan paused in the act of strap- 
ping his blanket roll. 

“Tf it wasn’t for her, d’ yuh think 
i’d be runnin’ from Mac, or his gang, 
either? If they got me”—Heenan 
jerked his thumb toward the girl 
crouched over the Yukon stove—‘‘the 
big wind-up,” he finished. 


“I’d take care o’ her,” Charlie pro- 
tested. “Me an’——” 

“There ain’t nobody’d take care o’ 
her,” Heenan snapped back. “In a 
bunch like this on the stampede? There 
ain’t nobody takes care o’ nobody.” 

He bundled the girl on the sledge, 
struck his tent, and cooled the stove in 
the snow. The team, the sledge, the 
two men, were mere blurred sugges- 
tions of ghostly, almost  shapeless, 
figures through the thick drive of snow 
in the dark. 

“Don’t tip anybody off,” Heenan ad- 
monished his friend. ‘They'll never 
figure I tried for the summit in this.” 

“You're a fool, Bill,” Charlie shouted 
in his ear. “You'll never P 

“Mush!” Heenan shouted out, un 
heard. 

The whiplash bit into the lead dog's 
fur, the animals plunged ahead, and fol- 
lowed by the crouching form of Hee- 
nan, the sledge wallowed away into the 
dark storm. 


The steamer Matlock was lying at the 
wharf at Valdez, when Heenan, worn, 
wavering slightly as he walked, with 
frost-scarred cheeks and nose, drove his 
dogs into the camp. The marks that 
were on him were those of an eight-day 
trail of hardship that had been the death 
of two of his dogs, and had many times 
left him on his feet, fighting onward 
instinctively, and as unconscious as a 
sleeping man. The girl had ridden 
warm and safe, and on the length of 
the trail, Heenan had spoken no word 
to her. 

He lifted her from the sledge at the 
dock, took her aboard the vessel, and 
bought her ticket south. 

“There’s your ticket,” he broke his 
long silence as he came into her state- 
room. “The boat sails in a few min- 
utes. Need any money?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“T have some, and my cousin will 
meet me in Seattle,” she said. She 
stared at the hard, frost-blackened face 
of him, searching for the proper thing 
to say. Why did you I 
don’t know what to say,” she stam- 
mered. 


| 
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Heenan laughed grimly. 

“Yuh never do,” he assured her bru- 
tally. “Yuh may be all right where yuh 
come from, but you’re no good up here. 
Yuh say the wrong thing, and do the 
wrong thing regular. Yuh been raised 
where men ain’t men, an’ women ain’t 
women. They pretend they ain’t, any- 
how. Yuh called me a brute once, but 
I'll tell yuh now that I'm more of a 
man than you are a woman. You're 
the prettiest thing I ever seen, an’ I'd 
die for yuh. That ain’t no four-flush. 
I would. Yuh got no sense with men 
like that. Yuh think that trail was 
hard? That was fun, but girl——” 

The big fellow’s face twisted in an 
involuntary grimace of agony, and his 
throat locked on his speech. 

“Tf I'd been the brute yuh called me 
——” he began, after a little, huskily. 
“If U'd been 4 

The blood flushed into his big face, 
and he pounded his chest with his 
clenched fist. 

“T’m a man,” he said hotly. 
wasn’t woman enough to know it. Yuh 
trusted McCormack, an’ he—— I’ma 
man, d’ ye hear? Yuh know it now, 
don’t yuh?” 

“T—yes,” the girl faltered. 
Heenan, you’re the bravest, best 


*“An’ yuh 


“Mr. 


” 


speech of the boat’s 
Heenan turned 


The vibrant 
whistle cut her short. 
to the door. 

“So long,” he said gruffly. 

The girl laid a timid hand on his 
arm. 

“Mr. Heenan,” she  stammered, 
“you've been—if you—if you want to 
—to kiss me 

Heenan whirled and looked at her, 
and the expression on his face sent her 
reeling back as if struck. 

“My God!” Heenan 
“Why, yuh ain't got sense 

He stepped out of the stateroom, and 
slammed the door behind him. 

He walked into the Alaska Saloon, as 
the J/atlock swung out into the bay. 

“Set two quart bottles o’ rye hooch 
on that bar!” he ordered. “An’ I'll 
muss the sawdust all up with yuh if yuh 
touch either one of ’em till I’ve got ’em 
emptied.” 

“Goin’ to souse up, Heenan?” 
bartender inquired, as he set out 
bottles and glass. 

Heenan poured a full tumbler, and 
let the raw whisky drain down his 
throat. 

“TI gotta,” he explained seriously, as 
he poured the glass full again. 


said slowly. 
” 


the 
the 


SEA BORN 


| KNOW not, I care not, that leagues of budding green, 
Of roadside, and hillside stretch barriers between. 
The gray gulls skirt the intervale; 
The sea mists mount the upland trail; 
And lo, beside my darkened pane, 
The minstrel sea wind, strolling bold, 
Plucks at his harp of sunset gold, 
Till, sweeter, clearer, echo-plain, 


The lilt of 


star-lit 


waves’ refrain 


eats on my naked heart again. 
I know not, | care not, that leagues of inland green, 


Of roadside, an 


id hillside stretch barriers between! 
MARTHA 


HASKELL CLAR 
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met her aboard the Lusita- 
nia, crossing from New York. 
The boat made the quickest 
trip on record, but the man 
fell in love more quickly still. 
tler home was Boston, and his was, 
prosaically, Chicago. She was literary, 
and he was commercial. She found 


him uninteresting, and he thought her 
divine. 

Then, at Liverpool, they parted, and 
she would have forgotten Harry Stra- 
chan if he hadn’t looked so pitiably 
wretched when they said good-by. 

Remembering his sad expression, she 


sometimes But, as she repeated to 
herself, there was “no room in her ca- 
reer for sentiment”! 
If you ask what she had achieved, she 
Billy \\ ent Back.” 
novel had been no 
overwhelming success in America, but 
it had recently been published in Lon- 
don, too, and she hoped that in England 
it had made a sensation. It would have 
been a terrible blow to her that sum- 
mer’s day to learn that you had never 
heard of “Why Billy Went Back.” 

\nd she had not a suspicion of the 
fact next morning when she put on her 
smartest costume and a Paris hat, and 
went to call on her publisher. She even 
took a train—though a motor bus would 
have been more convenient—for the an- 
ticipated rapture of admiring copies of 
“Why Billy Went Back” on the stalls 

4 


} 


id written “Why 
lo be sure, the 


of all the stations. Alas, there was 
none to be seen! 

“What name, miss?” inquired 
clerk in Mr. Barker’s outer office. 

“Miss Euphemia Throndson,” she an- 
nounced. Out of the corner of her eye 
she watched for him to thrill. 

But he never turned a hair. One 
might almost have thought that the 
name of “Euphemia Throndson” was 
strange to him, so little effect did it 
produce. 

Presently he led her, feeling much 
less famous than when she entered, to a 
pleasant room, where a gentleman of 
benign aspect sat reading a letter at 
a table strewn with papers. The gentle 
man shook her hand, and told her that 
her. She ob 


the 


he was pleased to meet 
served, as he waved her toward a chair, 
that the scores of volumes in bright new 
bindings on the shelves were other au- 
thors’ novels. It was disheartening to 
realize what a multitude of other au- 
thors and novels there were. 

“And so you have come to Old Eng- 
land, Miss Throndson,” said Mr. Bar- 
ker. “Is it your first visit?” 

“Ves,” she said. “I’ve been looking 
forward to it for a long while.” 

“You'll find London very empty, 
everybody is away now—everybody, 
that’s to say, except the pub- 
lishers.”” 

“Oh, is that so?” 


poor 


she said. 
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“Not but what I’m glad to be here 
this morning,” he added gallantly. 

“You’re very kind.” 

“Very fortunate!” declared Mr. Bar- 
ker. “I expected to be in Eastbourne. 
I’ve just taken a furnished house down 
there, but business—business! The au- 
thors are the happy people—they can 
work when they like. Delightful!” 

This was all very well, but she was 
athirst for news of her book. She 
played with her sunshade. 

“Are you satisfied with the way my 
story is selling, Mr. Barker?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said tolerantly. “Oh, 
yes, on the whole, I think we should be 
satisfied. A new writer, you know! 
We mustn’t expect a wide demand for 
a story by a new writer.” 

Her stare was blank. 

“Do you mean it’s a failure?” 

“A failure?” he remonstrated. “At 
your age, you mustn’t speak of failures. 
‘In the bright lexicon of youth there’s 
no such word as “fail” ’—Bulwer! A 
fine author, Miss Throndson, forgotten, 
out of fashion; the new generation has 
hardly heard of Bulwer.” 

She was not interested in the merits 
of Bulwer. 

“T hoped 

“Hope always!” interrupted the old 
gentleman insistently. ‘Without hope 
no good work can be accomplished. By 
and by you may write a novel that takes 
the town by storm.” 

“T’m thinking of ‘Billy,’” she fal- 
tered. “It’s ‘Billy’ I’ve built on. I 
want ‘Billy’ to do the storming!” 

“ ‘Billy’ may take a spurt yet. These 
are early days, very early days; people 
need to hear about it; when it gets bet- 
ter known we may have more encourag- 
ing reports for you.” 

She could have cried with mortifica- 
tion. 

“Tt’s a royal welcome from Old Eng- 
land! After my coming all this way! 
What’s the matter with ‘Billy’? Isn’t 
it good enough?” 

“It has some excellent qualities; I 
think very well of it. But the over- 
production of fiction is so enormous, my 
dear young lady, that many a good book 


” 


is passed by. You mustn’t blame 
‘Billy.’ ” 

“J don’t,” she said; “I blame Eng- 
land. J think it’s wicked, after all my 
dreams of meeting you, to come here 
and be told I may get a success ‘by and 
by.’ ‘By and by!’ I want it this after- 
noon. Mr. Barker, the most beautiful 
word in this language is now!” 

“Not at sixty,” he demurred; “it’s 
then!” 

“Now, are you really sixty?” she ex- 
claimed. “I wouldn’t have guessed you 
were anywhere near it!” 

He talked to her with increasing 
kindliness, and patted her hand when 
she left. 

But as she stood on the pavement 
again, she felt like grimacing at neglect- 
ful London. 

And Harry Strachan divined her dis- 
appointment while he pretended to be 
surprised to see her at the corner of 
the street. 

“Why, Miss Throndson! 
have thought of meeting you!’ 

He had thought of nothing else. 

“T’ve been calling on my publisher; 
his office is just here.” 

“Well, I’m very glad I happened to 
be in the same direction. London is 
a pretty lonely place for a stranger—it 
does me good to see you again. May 
I come as far as a car, or an ice cream, 
and have a talk?” 

“Why, yes—if you won’t talk fool- 
ishly.” 

“T propose to talk very earnestly.” 

“I’m afraid that means the same 
thing. You must know, Mr. Strachan, 
that what I said on the boat I meant!” 

“So did I. I guess I shall always 
mean it; and it’s considerably rough 
on me to want a girl who finds me hor- 
rid.” 

“T don’t find you horrid. I like you 
fairly well, but—— Oh, I don’t know 
how you can be so absurd!” 

“Just where does the absurdity come 
in?” 

“A week ago we were strangers.” 

“From my point of view that is re- 
grettable, but not absurd.” 

“Tt’s absurd of you to think you want 


Who'd 
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to marry a girl whom you have known 
only a week.” 

“T don’t ‘think’ that; 
tain of it.” 

“Well, 7 don’t want to marry you.” 

“That seems inconsistent of you, 
since you like me fairly well. If I’ve 
imade so much progress in a week, it 
can't be oversanguine to suppose I’d 
do better still in a lifetime. Why not 
give me a trial?” 

“You've been rehearsing this all 
night, you know!” she exclaimed; “‘it’s 
too pat to be imprompiu. I don’t be- 
lieve you were the least bit in the world 
astonished to meet me—you've been 
parading that sidewalk the whole 
morning !” 

“Your intelligence forces me to ad- 
mire you all the more.” 

“You admit it, then?” 

“IT glory in it—l had been waiting 
since an early breakfast. The street 
was at no time picturesque, and famil- 
iarity made me loathe it.” 

“And pray how did you know I was 
going there?” 

“Ll bought your book before I un- 
packed my baggage, to learn your pub- 
lisher’s address. It required no excep- 
tional brain effort to conclude that you 
would look him up without delay. | 
was sorry to note that you looked less 
happy when you came out than when 
you entered.” 

“[ had a_ shock,” 
gently ; “nobody is readin 
body has ] l of i 
tricken!” 

“You mal 


about my 


[‘m dead cer- 


said more 
the book, no- 
I'm pe rfectl 4 


1 
sie 


er 
“4 


talked 
a moment,” said the man. 

“Oh!” 

Her glance was grateful, and she 
found him so newly sympathetic dur- 
ing the next half hour that, when he 
inquired where she was staying, she did 
not withhold the address. 

But a few days later, when he called 
there, he heard that she had gone to 
Eastbourne, and he cursed the busines: 
that kept him in town 

She had gone away because the 
Tower and Westminster Abbey were 
small things beside the fortunes of her 


story, and dusty London palled on her. 
And she had an idea that in Eastbourne 
she might run across Mr. Barker, who 
seemed to her to hold her fate in his 
hands. 

She looked for him on the terrace, 
while the band played, and when she 
threaded her way among the dogs that 
swarmed on all the pavements. In the 
morning the terrace was crowded with 
idlers reading novels from the circula- 
ting libraries, and she used to scan the 
titles, in the hope of seeing “Why Billy 
Went Back.” But nobody was ever 
reading that. However, she liked the 
public nuisance in gilt buttons, who rang 
a bell and cried: “Oyez! Oyez! Lost, a 
pair of gold-rimmed eyeglasses. Five 
shillings reward will be paid to any 
one bringing the same to the police of- 
fice, town hall. God save the king!” 

There was a bygone-century flavor 
about his duties that appealed to her— 
and the second day, in listening to his 
performance, she had an_ inspiration. 

Mr. Barker had said that people 
“needed to hear” of her book; why 
shouldn't she pretend to lose a copy of 
it and make artful aid of the stentorian 
crier ? 

The magnitude of her notion turned 
her giddy. How splendid, how per- 
fectly gorgeous if he went bellowing 
“Why Billy Went Back” over the 
town! 

Why, 
would 
would be 
ously He 


the whole of Eastbourne 
hear of it then! The name 
in the public’s ears continu 
might shout it till peopl 
“Why Billy Went 
feverishly, and at last me- 
couldn't re- 


demanded Back” at 
the li 
chanically, they 
member anything else. 
Then she perceived that her plan was 
capable of improvement. Instead of of- 
fering five or ten shillings for an os- 
tensibly missing copy, she might offer 
an amazing sum. Say, twenty-five 
guineas! Twenty-five guineas for a 
six-shilling novel would be soul-stir 
ring. Heads would jerk up in wonder, 
needlework would stop short, and even 
the band would thrill. She would be 
providing the sensation of the season 
All Eastbourne would go home to 


a> 
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| 
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luncheon babbling of the copy of Eu- 
phemia Throndson’s novel—she wished 
now that she had put “Effie” on the 
cover!—for which some enthusiastic 
reader was willing to pay twenty-five 
guineas! 

But wouldn’t it be too transparent? 
Wouldn’t it be preposterous that the 
enthusiast was prepared to give twenty- 
five guineas to recover that copy, when 
he could buy another one anywhere for 
four-and-sixpence? Ah! there must 
be a peculiar interest attaching to it, 
something unique. An _ inscription! 
Yes, it must be said to contain an in- 
scription by the author. The touch of 
romance would make the matter more 
piquant still. People would wonder 
what the inscription was, they would in- 
vent a drama of real life; they would 
devour the book, questioning if she her- 
self was the heroine of it, and if the 
hero was the disconsolate and reckless 
reader! Oh, she had struck a great 
scheme! 

All the afternoon Effie perpended it 
—socially she insisted on “Effie”—and 
fortified by tea she went to the police 
office. 

“I want to offer a reward,” she said. 
“T needn’t make myself prominent, need 
I?—tthe finder can return the thing to 
you here?” 

“Yes, miss,” said the constable in 
charge. “That’s generally the way. 
\What article have you lost?” 

“A book. I want the crier to call it, 
and I want handbills printed. Can you 
tell me where to get them done?” 

The constable told her where to get 
them done, and what the charges would 
be. 

“How much do you mean to offer, 
miss ?” 

The innocence of her tone was su- 
perlative: 

“Twenty-five guineas,” she said. 

The officer stared at her. 

“Twenty-five guineas ?” 

“There’s an inscription in it—some- 
thing written on the flyleaf,” she ex- 
plained. “I’ve drafted the notice al- 
ready. Look!” 

He read: 


Left in Devonshire Park, on Tuesday 
evening, a copy of a new six-shilling novel, 
entitled “Why Billy Went Back,’ by Eu- 
phemia Throndson, containing an inscription 
by the author. Twenty-five guineas reward 
will be paid to any one bringing the book, 
with the inscription complete, to the police 
office, town hall. 

“Very well,” said the man. “The 
bills shall be distributed, and we'll give 
orders to the crier.” 

Then he inquired what her name was 
and where she was staying; and she 
replied, “Miss Throndson,” with em- 
barrassment. It was unfortunate that 
she hadn’t called herself something else 
at the hotel! 

“Is it spelled the same as ‘Thrond- 
son’ in the handbill, miss?” 

“Y-e-s,” she said, “we're re-related.” 

Did he smell a rat? 

Apparently not! He repeated that 
it was all right, and said that he 
shouldn’t think there was any doubt 
that the book would be restored 
promptly enough. She went back to 
dinner tense with elation. 

Thank goodness it was fine on the 
morrow! Eastbourne was out, includ- 
ing a typical resident with five terriers, 
who was encouraging them to make 
such a noise that Effie couldn’t be sure 
if the band was playing. Breathlessly 
she awaited the crier’s arrival on the 
terrace. She had bought a copy of a 
magazine to mask her agitation, but 
though the magazine served to hide her 
face, she trembled so much that she 
feared she would attract attention by 
her hands. She put the thing down and 
clasped her hands firmly in her lap. 

Would the man never come? 

He appeared at the usual time. “To 
what base uses ” Little he sus- 
pected that he was destined to deceive! 
With all his customary dignity he rang 
his bell, and fortunately the owner of 
the dogs had wearied by then—the 
official tones were loud, distinct: 

“Left in Devonshire Park fe 

Her heart thumped painfully. 

a by Euphemia Throndson—— 

How strange her name _ sounded, 
bawled like that! 

“Twenty-five guineas reward—— 

She had not miscalculated the effect. 


” 














A posse of heads was turned toward 
him suddenly. A myriad eyes sought 
their neighbors’ eyes, astonished. A 
subdued murmur of inquiry pervaded 
the terrace. Oh, brilliant boom! 

And during the afternoon, the hand- 
bills were pasted on the board at the 
top of the steps, and in the shop win- 
dows along Terminus Road. She had 
done the thing handsomely, and soon 
bills were everywhere. [Even in the 
Old Town and Meads they flaunted. 
The loss of “Why Billy Went Back” 
became a local obsession. \Vhere the 
crier wasn’t bellowing, print proclaimed. 
“People needed to hear of it?” In East- 
bourne only the deaf and blind could 
escape. If hearing of it in rheumatic 
astbourne would have sufficed to make 
it a success, the triumph of the book 
would have been phenomenal. 

And at the end of the week she ar- 
ranged for the reward to be doubled! 

Fifty guineas were now promised to 
the person who returned the copy of 
“Why Billy Went Back” with the treas- 
ured inscription unmutilated. 

“Evidently,” people said, “the finder 
was a visitor who had left the place 
and taken the book with him. Nothing 
else could explain the difficulty of re- 
covering it at such a prodigal price!” 

And at Smith’s and Pulsford’s and 
other libraries, the curious were ask- 
ing for “Why Billy Went Back” all 
day. The young ladies at the desks 
xrew exhausted in answering that it was 
out.” 

But, of course, 
nd vulgar persons who put 
tongues in their cheeks. 

One of them was named O’Leary. 
\mong the various vocations of his 
checkered career, O'Leary had been a 
publisher’s clerk, and his judgment told 
him that this was not a publisher’s ad- 
vertisement, but an author’s, Indeed, 
he summed up the situation with per- 
fect accuracy. As he sat in his shirt- 


there were skeptical 
their 


sleeves, drinking beer, and gazing from 
the window of his bed-sitting room at 
the shabby end of Bourne Street, Mr. 
’Leary asked himself why his percep- 
tion should not enable him to “make a 
bit.” 


Supposing he threatened to give 
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the game away if the lady didn’t square 
him with a fiver? To be sure, he would 
run the risk of being kicked by male 
Throndsons——-__ But perhaps no male 
Throndsons were on the spot. He 
might at any rate begin by increasing 
his knowledge on this point. 

The lodger lounged to the top of the 
basement stairs and inquired if his land- 
lady could “oblige him with a look at 
‘The Eastbourne Gazette.’’” When he 
had been favored by the loan of it, he 
lit his pipe, and proceeded to study the 
visitors’ list. 

A “Miss  Throndson’” appeared 
among the visitors at the King’s Hotel. 
Could it be Miss Euphemia Thrond- 
son? It was open to doubt, but no 
other Throndson was discoverable in 
the columns, and the name _ looked 
promising. If he had really put his 
finger on her, he had struck a soft 
thing, O’Leary decided. Obviously 
alone—no father or brothers for him 
to tackle! And since she could afford 
to stay at the King’s, she had money! 
The “fiver” of his imagination mounted 
rapidly. He might bounce her for a 
“pony”! Hang it, if he worked the 
racket smartly, why shouldn’t he fright- 
en her out of fifty pounds? He must 
think things over! 

While Effie was dining the tiext even- 

ing, she was told that a gentleman 
wished to see her on business, and be- 
cause conscience makes cowards of us 
\fterward, she won- 
jumped to the 
Mr. Barker, but 
as the waiter spoke, the thought of Mr. 
Barker did not enter her head. 

She in the hall a middle-aged 
man with a pink-and-white complexion 
unbecomingly distributed; and_ the 
white was unwholesome, and the pink 
was too deep. 

“Miss Throndson? I’ve called about 
the reward for your book.” he said. 

“Oh!” she faltered. “Yes?” 

And inwardly he chuckled. It was 
the right Miss Throndson, and she was 
only a girl! It was going to be as easy 
as falling off a log! 

“I’m a police officer, and I must ask 
you to answer a few questions, please.” 


all, she quaked. 
dered why she hadn't 
conclusion that it was 
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“Questions! What about?” 

“Who was it lost the book?” 

“Who lost it?” 

“Yes, we must have the name of the 
party who lost it, please.” 

“7 lost it,’ she murmured, confused. 

He produced a pocketbook and made 
a brisk note. 

“What is the value of the article?” 

“T can’t say, exactly—the value to 
me, I mean; I “i 
“It’s published at six shillings, isn’t 
nr” 

“Tt’s the inscription that’s important, 
not the book.” 

He prepared to take another note. 

“Miss Throndson, we want the name 
of the party who wrote that inscrip- 
tion.” 


“J—I 





don’t understand,” she stam- 
mered, “What has it to do with you?” 

“From information received, it ap- 
pears that you’ve willfully misled the 
authorities for purposes of your own. 
That’s a criminal offense. Unless you 
can explain matters satisfactorily, a 
warrant will be issued.” 

The hall turned suddenly 
there was a buzzing in her ears. 

“Come outside,” she gasped. “It’s 
hot here!” 

He strode beside her into the court- 
yard grimly. 

“On toast,” he mused; “on toast, my 
boy !” 

Aloud he said, with a sharp glance 
at her: “I must warn you, in your own 
interests, to be careful what you say!” 

But she wasn’t saying anything; her 
speech was paralyzed. 

“You wish to reserve your defense?” 
he went on, after a pause. “Perhaps it’s 
the best thing you can do, miss! Still, 
I didn’t want to make a magistrate’s 
job of it if it could be helped, you being 
alady! ’Tisn’t as if you’d get off with 
a fine; it’ll be more like eighteen months 
if we take it into court.” 

She clutched, panic-stricken, at 
straws. 

“Couldn’t you—couldn’t we—— I 
mean, isn’t there any way to I ad- 
mit nothing, but I don’t want a fuss.” 
“T’ve got a duty to do, miss. I’m not 


torrid; 








saying I 
mightn’t manage to hush it up if | tried, 


saying ] -like it; I’m not 


but Why, if it ever came out that 
I’d let you settle it, I’d be dismissed 
from the force. I—I hardly know what 
sum would pay me to take a risk like 
that!” 

“I’m not a rich woman,” she moaned. 

“There you are! Oh, it’s not to be 
thought about. I wouldn’t dare to do it 
for—for a hundred pounds!” 

“A hundred pounds? I haven't got 
it!” 

“There you are! And it might be 
the ruin of me, mark you! I’m sorry, 
but— it’s like this—if I offered to take 
fifty, it might be the mistake of my 
life!” 

“How long would you wait?” she 
questioned huskily. “If I paid fifty by 
to-morrow night would that do?” 

A cab with luggage on it stopped at 
the entrance, and they moved aside. 

“IT don’t want to be hard,” he said, 
in low tones. “I’ve got a daughter my- 
self. Make it sixty, miss, this time to- 
morrow, and I'll undertake that you 
shan’t hear any more about it. You 
can depend on me.” 

“T'll do all I can for you,” she de- 
clared. 

And who should leap out of the cab 
but Harry Strachan! 

O’Leary winced to note the warmth 
of the gentleman’s greeting. He re 
called it with qualms when he had ad 
journed to a billiard room in Seaside 
Road. On the whole, he didn’t think 
there was much danger of her confiding 
in the gentleman—the young fellow 
was plainly spoons on her, and she 
wouldn’t be keen on confessing to him 
what a trick she had played—still, it 
was unlucky his turning up just then, 
confoundedly unlucky! Perhaps, in the 
circumstances, the wisest course would 
have been to accept a tenner cash? The 
blackmailer missed a stroke that nor- 
mally he could have made with his eyes 
shut, and he found the evening less 
agreeable than he had anticipated early 
in the interview. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Strachan was deba- 
ting what troubled the girl he loved; 
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her colorless face was eloquent of dis- 
aster. She did not even accuse him of 
having followed her—seemingly she 
was too engrossed to be startled by his 
arrival—and he wondered anxiously if 
it would be impertinent to beg for her 
confidence. 

At last he exclaimed: “Miss Thrond- 
son, I am going to risk your displeas- 
ure! Freeze me if you must, but I can’t 
sit by and see you suffering without 
asking whether I can help you.” 

Her sigh was something like a sob. 

“I’ve done a silly thing, and I’ve got 
to pay for it, that’s all!” 

“We all do silly things and have to 
pay for them. Sometimes a friend can 
reduce the price, though. Mayn’t I hear 
what the price is in your case?” 

“Sixty pounds and humiliation, Mr. 
Strachan. Oh, I’m not well off; [ can’t 
afford the sixty pounds, but the money’s 
a trifle compared with the shame that’s 
eating me up!” 

And then, with lowered eyes, she told 
him all about it. 

When finished, his 
thoughtful. 

“I'll see the alleged police officer 
when he comes. I can guarantee that 
he won’t get a cent and that you shall 
never hear of your ‘criminal offense’ 


she smile was 


again. 


“Why? How? What can you do?” 
she stammered. 

“Well, there are two courses open. 
But I propose to put you in a position 
to produce the missing book, if neces- 

irv, and to prove that you have been 
perfectly straightforward! I see more 
benefits from that plan tl from the 


other one. Only you must do just as 
I say!” 

“Oh, I will,” she cried, “I will in- 
deed!” 

He sent a page boy running upstairs, 
and the urchin returned with a copy of 
the novel. 

“This,” explained Mr. Strachan, “is 
the copy that was ‘lost.’ As you see, it 
has fortunately been ‘found’! All that 
it lacks is an inscription to account for 
our great eagerness to recover it. We'll 
supply the omission at once. Here’s a 
fountain pen. Now, write just what I 
dictate, please! ‘To Harry Strachan 
Got that?” 

She nodded; * ‘To Harry Strachan.’ ” 

“With tenderest and deepest love 
from——’”’ 

The culprit jumped furiously. 

“How dare you?” 

“Remember, we offered fifty guineas 
to get it back; evidently it was some- 
thing of a private nature! Have you 
put ‘tenderest and deepest love’? Go 
on! ‘From his promised wife 3 

“Mr. Strachan, this is too much!” 

“By no means—we’re not through 
yet! ‘From his promised wife, the 
authoress.’ Now sign it. Name in full, 
please! Sweetheart, you are saved!” 

Her face was crimson; she hid. it in 
her hands. 

“You've been a brute!” 

“But the inscription may come true, 








mayn't it? Euphemia, darling, I’m so 
immensely fond of you!” 

‘Ah, don’t.” she exclaimed, shudder- 
ing, crying, laughing, all at ones “Tf 
we're engaged, ul thust call 
Effie’ 


CONTRASTS 


PNSTE AD of birds and flowers, snow and frost; 
Instead of lights and music, just the gleam 


Of shivering, 


Instead of your live presence, just 


ANTOINI 


silent stars through branches 


] 
crossed * 


a dream. 
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@RS. GROGAN sniffed disdain- 
fully. She had a mug of 






mouth, and she sniffed so 
mightily that some of the hot 
liquid was blown out of the mug, and 
splashed on her red right hand. Mrs. 
Grogan, however, was pachydermatous. 

“You’re a peach of a burglar, you 
are!” said she. 

The pleasantry was addressed to her 
better half; but her better half would 
have appeared, to any less prejudiced 
observer, to deserve the import of the 
words without the irony of the tone in 
which they were uttered. 

With his great shoulders hunched 
over the coverless kitchen table, the 
light of the kerosene lamp full upon his 
knobby face, “Lefty” Grogan looked 
as if he were indeed the dangerous man 
that his circle of friends unanimously 
acclaimed him to be. His forehead was 
low on one side and high on the other, 
because a ragged and barren scar, run- 
ning from a point above his right eye- 
brow halfway to the top of his round 
poll, provided a patch of desert cuticle 
at the borders of which even his rank, 
black hair stopped in abrupt despair. 
Around the brief line that one might 
draw from his jutting lower jaw and 
his bushy brows, his features had been 
battered in or scooped out as if some 
careless sculptor, finding that he had al- 
lowed himself too little space properly 
to complete his work, had refused to 
remodel the clay and crowded in the 





























coffee halfway to her broad- 








remaining details with a certain anger 
at the insensate material. Lefty’s lps 
were thin and cruel; his nose was as 
blunt as that of Beethoven—who pos- 
sessed to perfection one of the types of 
noses that criminologists call ‘criminal’ 
—and his eyes, which looked at you out 
of. caverns with the green glare of a 
wild beast, were at once shifty and 
ferocious. 

“Aw, g’on!” said Lefty. 

Mrs. Grogan was quite willing to go 
on. She was both the mental and the 
physical equal of her spouse—some said 
that, with her sledge-hammer fists, her 
blacksmith arms, and her hundred and 
eighty pounds of hard flesh, she was 
even his physical superior—and she 
feared no man. 

“A peach of a burglar!” she re- 
peated, her broad, pock-pitted face 
dully aglow. “When I was drivin’ the 
cart along the crosstown streets, an’ 
you was ringin’ basement bells an’ ask- 
in’ did they want any veg’tables, we 
was sure of twenty dollars a week, an’ 
sometimes twenty-five. That’s what 
we got huckst’rin’; but now a 

“It’s the high cost of livin’,” said 
Lefty, fidgeting. “We couldn’t begin to 
do it now. These here combynations of 
capital has raised the cost of livin’ so 
high Hd 

Mrs, Grogan’s lightning eyes shot 
him with a cold, blue flash. 

“That we could ask more now to the 
peck than we'd ’a’ dared to ask a year 
ago,” she supplied. 
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“Our truck ’d cost us twicet as much, 
Molly.” 

“Then what'd stop us from chargin’ 
twicet an’ a half times as much?” Her 
wide mouth tightened. “Anyway,” she 
said, ‘‘nowadays, you get scared off or 
near caught at every second house you 
have a try at breakin’. into; when you 
make a haul an’ a get-away the stuff 
turns out two-thirds plated ware; the 
fences cheat you on the turnover; an’ 
if we make a hundred we’re lucky—an’ 
won't make no more for seven weeks.” 

“Molly: 2 

“Listen to me a minute!” interrupted 
Molly, with an imperious gesture with 
a fork that held aloft a generous mouth- 
ful of fried ham. “That fresh teacher 
sent home a note to-day that Gene- 
vieve’s feet was near barefooted; little 
Jimmy’s pants has so many patches in 
their patches that I’m ’most ashamed to 
send him to school. We used to buy 
extra-fresh eggs; then it was fresh 
eggs; an’ now it’s just eggs we're eat- 
in’. The week’s rent’s two days over- 
due, an’ our credit’s no good with the 
janitor. How’d you expect me to keep 
house an’ bring up a family when my 
man’s no better at his job than you 
are?” 

‘But, Molly 

“T said for you to listen to me a min- 
ute e 

“The kids ” Lefty’s shifty eyes 
glanced toward the door leading to the 
two rooms that completed the Grogans’ 
suite of apartments. 

“They’re sound asleep,” Molly as- 
sured him, “an’ couldn’t hear with the 
door closed if they wasn’t. I want to 
have my say, an’ it’s this: If you can't 
do better’n you been doin’, you better 
trot down to city hall an’ renew your 
huckst’rin’ license. You knowed huck- 
st’rin’, Grogan, but you don’t know 
your new business, an’ it looks to me 
like you can’t learn. I know you can’t 
learn.” The Grogans’ kitchen-dining 
room having the virtue of compactness, 
she did not have to rise from the table 
to reach the stove, and she now grasped 
the coffeepot without so much as turn- 
ing in her place. “If you was any good 
at the t’ing, I wouldn't mind so much,” 


she concluded; “but if you was any 
good, you'd crack one of these here 
houses where your combynations of 
capital lives. It’s huckst’rin’ for yours, 
Grogan.” 

Something 
Lefty’s lips. 

“For half an hour,” he said, “that’s 
just what I been tryin’ to tell you I 
was goin’ to do to-night.” 

‘Back to huckst’rin’?” Mrs. Gro- 
gan’s voice was so large that it filled all 
the space that their two big bodies left 
in the little room. “I didn’t know you 
had that much sense!” 

“Huckst’rin’? Not on your life!” 
said Grogan, with the scorn that every 
man who rises in the world has for the 
business on the shoulders of which he 
has risen to a more respected business. 
He was disgusted with his wife’s sug- 
gestion, and when he was disgusted his 
face looked even more evil than it usu- 
ally did. “I mean I’m goin’ to show 
you a ting or two. I mean I’m goin’ 
to let you see whether I’m a bum guy 
or not. I mean I’m goin’ to tap a real 
oil well to-night.” 

His wife snorted again. 

“Seems to me I’ve heard you say that 
on more nights than this one, but our oil 
bill at Yingler’s grocery hasn’t shrunk 
none yet.” 

“This here’s the real t’ing.”’ 

“They was all that—before you tried 
‘em.” 

Lefty slammed the table with his 
mighty palm. The heavy china danced. 

“T tell you I know what I’m talkin’ 
about this time,” he said. “The place is 
a regular gold mine.” 

“Sure it is, Grogan; an oil well an’ 
a gold mine together. Fif’ Av’nue’s a 
Cripple Creek. But can you get in the 
shaft, an’ once you’re in it, can you get 
out again, an’ get out with the goods?” 

Under the weight of his message, 
Lefty’s voice fell to a croaking whis- 
per. 

“It’s the Anthony house,” he said. 

“Sounds like a hotel. You wouldn't 
be tryin’ to rob a whole hotel, would 
you, Grogan?” 

“You women!” said Grogan. 


like a smile twisted 


“You 
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make me tired. you women do! Why 
don’t you read the papers?” 

“Because we're too busy darnin’ our 
husbands’ socks. That’s why.” 

“You ought to know who Anthony is, 
anyway—C. N. Anthony—Charley An- 
thony, the Western guy that made ten 
millions in copper, an’ ’s just come East 
to the big town to spend it. They say 
his wife’s got a million in jewels—an’ 
she don’t bank ‘em; she wears ‘em.” 

Mrs. Grogan was not impressed. 

“Most likely she banks the real ones, 
an’ wears paste copies. They mostly 
do, you used to say.” 

“Not her. I tell you she’s from the 
West. These here Anthonys wants to 
make a hit in N’ York, an’ wearin’ all 
those diamonds an’ emeralds an’ tings 
is one of their ways of doin’ it.” 

“He'll have a detective boardin’ 
him, then.” 

“Not him. He’s got only the regular 
lot of servants. I found that out,” said 
Lefty, with a gleam of professional 
pride, “by buyin’ a drink for the cook.” 

“What?” cried Mrs. She 
lowered her head as if she were about 
to charge across the table at her hus- 
band. ‘Buyin’ drinks for ladies, are 
you? I see now why you like the bur- 
gl'in’ business!” 

“Aw, shut up, Molly! 
man, an’ only a French one at that.” 

“PfF!” said Mrs. Grogan. 

“That’s straight, Molly.” 

“Well, then, I'll bet this 
low has the place filled 
alarms.” 


with 


Grogan. 


The cook's a 


copper fel- 
ot burglar 
” Chere’s one window ain't wired.” 

“Learned that from the parlor maid, 
[ guess; or got it from the man cook, 
too, did you?” 

Mrs. Grogan was still openly suspi- 
cious, 

“No, I didn’t; I got that for myself. 
I learned it same’s I got wise to the plan 
an’ layout of the whole house. Molly, 
it’s the Sturtivants’ house—he’s rented 
it from them, old Anthony has—the 
house | had to make that quick get- 
away from t’ree mont’s an’ more back.” 

“That's an unlucky house for you, 
Grogan; you near got your head shot 


off there, an’ you didn’t bring a cent 
away from it, not one.” 

“T learned the house, 
that done me a good turn.’ 

“You worked the front door that you 
got the butler to leave open.” 

“T know it, but I took a look around 
after I got in, an’ I found the wirin’ 
out of order around one of the win- 
dows on the ground floor. It’s a hun- 
dred-to-one shot nobody else’s noticed 
it an’ had it fixed.” 

This sounded rather promising. In 
spite of her poor opinion of her hus- 
band’s abilities in his new profession, 
Molly Grogan showed a mild, a very 
mild, interest. 

*“An’ you really know the place?” she 


anyhow, an’ 


asked. 

“In the dark.” 

“Sure ?” 

“Sure I’m sure.” Lefty gathered up 
the knives and forks from the table, 
brushed the greasy plates aside, and, 
with a splendid importance, began to 
devise a rough plan of the millionaire’s 
dwelling. ‘This here,” said he, placing 
a knife at right angles with the table 
edge, “is the alleyway at the back of the 
house—the fence’s a ten-footer, an’ 
spiked, but I’ve done it before just for 
practice. This fork’s a path up the 
yard. Here where this spoon is’s the 
kitchen.” He indicated the rear of the 
ground floor. “Now, the window | 
mean’s in the drawin’-room ‘3 

“The wha 


} 
Wildl. 


room, Now 
too, this fellow An 


“The drawin’ 

“Is he 
thony 

“No \ 


in artist, 
drawin’-room,” explained 
the scornful Lefty, “is a swell guy’s 
wife’s parlor. Gimme another fork, 
will you? That’s it. This here fork’s 
the drawin’-room, an’ right here——” 
Mrs. Grogan’s gaze left the diagram, 
and wandered about her own kitchen. 
“Drawin’-room,” she said. ‘An’ look 
at this! If we’d stuck to huckst’rin’ | 
might ‘a’ had a drawin’-room myself by 
now. How many people live in the An- 
thony joint?” 
“The coachmen an’ chauffeurs lives 
over the garage an’ stable—that’s back 
here by this here knife; they’re out of 
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the way. The dish slingers an’ dusters 
an’ the cook an’ the bell hops is all safe 
at the top of the house.” 

“Any dawgs?” 

“Two, but I’ve made friends with 
“em.” 

“Who's in the family?” 

“The old man an’ his wife an’ son. 
They’ve got a couple of daughters, but 
they’re kids away at school.” 

“How old’s the son?” 

“Fellow about twenty-five—son of 
the old man’s first wife. But he’s all 
right, the son is; he don’t generally 
come home sober. Now, you see, all I 
got to do is to come up here by this 
here knife e 

Molly, however, was finding her im- 
agination too severely tried. In spite 
of the faint interest that Lefty had 
awakened in her, she could not long see 
kitchens in a spoon and drawing-rooms 
in forks. She yawned heavily and rose. 

“You talk too much with your mouth, 
Grogan,” she said. “That’s what’s the 
matter with you. What you want to 
do’s to do somethin’. I'll believe you 


when you come back here with the 
goods.” 

Grogan rose also. 
cupboard, and, from behind the largest 
dish on the top shelf, drew forth a 
jimmy, a glass cutter, a revolver, and 


He went to the 


an electric torch. He examined the re- 
volver to make certain that it was 
loaded and in repair, and he snapped 
the torch to assure himself that its bat- 
tery did not require recharging. Then 
he slipped all four implements of his 
trade into the capacious side pockets of 
his coat. He nodded darkly at his wife. 

“T’ll show you,” he said. “You'll see. 
Just you watch out.” 

“T will watch out,” said Molly; “an’ 
I got good eyes. I’ve heard you say 
all this often enough before, an’ mighty 
little I’ve seen for it afterward.” 

The reiterated complaint twanged 
Lefty’s nerves, tough as those nerves 
usually were. He strode up to his wife, 
and laid a heavy hand on her shoulder. 

“You'd give a saint the jumps, you 
would,” he declared. “I’ve a good mind 
to shake some sense into you!” 

His eyes shone; the scar on his fore- 


head stood out white against a reddened 
skin ridged with risen veins; his face 
was malevolent. 

Mrs. Grogan moved back a pace, but 
she was unperturbed. She crooked her 
elbows, and rested her red fists on her 
wide hips. 

“Shake me?” she boomed. “I’d like 
to see you try it! Shake me! I'll tell 
you one t’ing, you white-livered welsher 
—if you haven't got the nerve to pull 
off this deal to-night—if you don’t come 
back here with the goods—/’ll shake 
you. Ill shake you with these two 
hands, an’ I'll shake my job, an’ I'll take 
the kids an’ clear out. You get the 
goods, or else I bounce you, or else we 


go back to huckst’rin’. See?” 


Il. 

A nicely calculated spring took Lefty 
from the top of the fence at the rear 
of the Anthony house to the soft turf 
of the grassplot. There for a moment 
he crouched, listening. 

Two dogs barked—once each; but 
the wind, as the intruder had foreseen, 
was blowing from his direction toward 
the kennels, and the barks were low, be- 
cause the dogs recognized an acquaint- 
ance. It was a favorably dark night, 
and the light from the alley lamp-post 
did little to brighten it. In the dark- 
ness, Lefty presently heard the soft 
pad of feet, and a cold muzzle was 
thrust into his face, while the second 
animal sniffed at his patting hand. The 
two great Danes were safe. 

Lefty unlaced and drew off his bro- 
gans. He hung them by their knotted 
strings about his neck. Then, with the 
dogs noiselessly following, he, as noise- 
less as the dogs, made his way over the 
grass, paralleling the path, and so 
passed by the side of the house until 
he stood under the unshuttered window 
that presented his highest hope of in- 
gress. 

He rose on his tiptoes. By so doing 
he could just reach the spot in the pane 
behind which he knew the lock lay. He 
produced his glass cutter, and, working 
as speedily as caution allowed, drew a 
semicircle on the pane in front of the 
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lock. Three times he drew it. That 
accomplished, he restored the cutter to 
his pocket, and lowered himself to a 
more natural position, in order to rest 
before removing that semicircle of 
glass. Such a removal is ticklish busi- 
ness, for the glass must not be per- 
mitted to fall and sound a_ bell-like 
alarm; the trick requires a hand not 
unsteadied by the throbbing of the 
nerves that comes from long standing 
a-tiptoe. 

When he straightened to the task, 
Lefty's hands were steady. He pressed, 
with his right thumb, the top of the 
glass arc gently inward, and held his 
left hand ready to seize the base of the 


severed crystal when the pressure 


should tip it outward; but, just as the 
severed section gave way, one of the 


great Danes brushed against Lefty’s 
legs. He started ever so slightly, and 
the glass fell on the inside of the win- 
dow. It fell upon the parquet floor 
with a tinkle that, even to the burglar’s 
scarcely sensitive soul, sounded loud 
enough to wake the dead. 

Lefty dropped on his knees below the 
window, and huddled against the wall. 
With all his powers of hearing, he lis- 
tened. The dogs sniffed in friendliness 
at his face, and one wagging tail beat 
across his eyes. Their breathing and 
his own made it hard for him to listen. 

“Shut up!’ he whispered savagely. 

He waited, motionless, for a_ full 
an hour, but he could detect 


Che 


quarter of 

» further sound from the house. 
entire building was dark and still. 

Very slowly Lefty rose and passed a 
hand through the opening that he had 
cut in the windowpane. His fingers 
touched the bolt beyond. 

Now was the crucial instant. If the 
faulty wiring had been discovered and 
repaired, an alarm would sound; Lefty 
might go to jail, or, failing: that, he 
would return home empty-handed, and 
there certainly be sentenced to a life 
term at hard huckstering. He twisted 
the swinging bolt, at first lightly, then 
heavily. It was all right. It gave eas- 
ily, and nowhere from within the house 
came any resulting warning. The bro- 


ken wires had not been mended. 


Lefty quietly raised the window. He 
vaulted into the dark drawing-room. 

There was nothing here to attract 
him. His plan was the commonplace 
plan of the every-day—or, rather, the 
every-night—burglar; he would first 
visit the dining room; make a bundle of 
the best and most portable silver; draw 
this near the open dining-room window 
through which he had entered; place it 
close enough to be readily seized, and 
yet not at a point where, in a hurried 
retreat, it might be stumbled over; 
then proceed to the bedroom on the 
second floor and secure the far more 
important jewels. 

Some members of his profession, he 
was well aware, differed from him her« 
in a minor detail of tactics; they advo- 
cated the leaving of the first bundle 
outside the house while thé second- 
story work was in progress. They 
agreed that, in the event of trouble up- 
stairs, this avoided the difficulty of low- 
ering the silver from the window whik 
in flight, and thus—since the silver 
could be readily seized from the ground 
in passing—increased the chances of 
getting away with at least some plun- 
der. Lefty, however, had once had an 
ugly experience in which an unusually 
diligent watchman, prowling through a 
yard, tripped on such a bundle, and 
made awkward investigations. Lefty 
was willing to risk the sign of an open 
window, but he did not want to risk 
that 


1 
the nouse 


anything more than 

His knowledge ot 
during his visit at tl 
tivants’ occupancy stood 
good Without a 
without a mishap, even without the use 
of his electric torch, held ready in his 
right hand for purposes either of illu- 
mination or defense, he made his way 
to the large paneled dining room. He 
was proceeding, still in darkness, to 
search for a tablecloth in which to wrap 
the silver that he was collect, 
when- 

The room was flooded witl 
ing glare of light. 

Lefty wheeled, his useless 
raised as if it were a weapon. The 
door through which he had just 


gained 
the time of the Stut 
him now i 
stead. sound, and 


soon to 
j nial 
blind 


tore! 
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was closed, but before it, and covering 
Lefty with a singularly ugly magazine 
revolver, stood a young man in evening 
clothes, 

“Put down that electric torch,” said 
the young man quietly. 

He was an erect fellow, who bore 
himself with as much ease while thus 
confronting a detected burglar as he 
would evidently have exhibited in 
crossing a ballroom to ask the most 
popular débutante for a dance that he 
knew she had promised to somebody 
else. His face was pink and white, and 
adorned with a blond mustache, 
brushed upward at the ends in the Ger- 
man military mode that was just then 
being fashionably mimicked in England 
and America. His features were deli- 
cate, though there were signs of dissi- 
pation in the slightly puffed cheeks that 
had been designed for leanness; the 
tight mouth was firm and the gray eyes 
hard. 

“Put down that torch,” repeated the 
young man. 

Lefty’s sullen face did not alter. He 
placed the torch on the dining table 
that stood between him and his enemy. 
Then, as he withdrew his hand, that 
hand made a rapid dart for the side 
pocket of his coat in which his own re- 
volver lay. 

Only an instant, only the twinkling 
of an eye, stood between Lefty Grogan 
and something that would have meant 
the electric chair, had he had his way 
with it. But the intruder was too quick 
for Lefty. 

“Hands up!’ 
man sharply. 

Lefty’s hands, still empty, shot above 
his head. 

“You can’t try that sort of thing with 
me,” continued the captor, his voice 
once more at the low pitch to which it 
was apparently habitually attuned. “I 
have lived in a mining camp.” 

He smiled, and Lefty thought that the 
smile was worse than any expression 
that had preceded it. The young man, 
still covering his prisoner, came around 
the table, and went through Grogan’s 
He secured Lefty’s revolver, 


’ 


commanded the young 


pockets, 


and satisfied himself that it had no com- 
panion, 

“You may lower your hands now,” 
he said, “‘and you may tell me what you 
are doing in my father’s house at this 
time of night.” 

Lefty’s green eyes balefully surveyed 
the speaker. He was a slim, almost a 
slight, man. In anything like a fair fight 
it would have been so easy for Grogan 
to break Anthony across his knee. The 
burglar’s first impulse was one of hope- 
less defiance. 

“What d’ you t’ink I’m doin’ ?’ 
Grogan. “Payin’ a party call?” 

Anthony smiled again. 

“I dare say that was a rather un- 
necessary inquiry,’ he admitted. “The 
only important question just now is 
whether. .I ought to wake the governor 
and the servants before I telephone for 
the police.” 

The police! Of course, Lefty had at 
once known that, barring the lucky 
chance of some careless opening to 
“rush” his captor, it was all over with 
him; but this mention of the police 
somehow made his plight finally vivid. 
It was patent enough to stir his turgid 
imagination. He felt the handcuffs on 
his stout wrists; he heard the clatter of 
the patrol wagon over the jolting 
streets; he had a picture of the court- 
room; he even envisaged the cell in 
Sing Sing where he would be shut to 
pass hideous years. 

His brutal face changed; his ugly 
mouth worked. 

“You don’t mean * he mumbled. 

“Don’t I, though?” young Anthony 
laughed. ‘You didn’t suppose I’d ask 
you to stay here as our guest, did you?” 

Lefty thought of the brawny, pock- 
pitted Molly, who now assumed in his 
mind characteristics almost angelic. He 
thought of the two children, and he 
wished bitterly two things—he wished 
that he could go back to the uneventful 
life of a cheating huckster, which he 
had so recently hated, and that he 
could get his stubby fingers around this 
swell’s throat and choke him until that 
sneering face turned purple. 

If Anthony would only lower that 


gun! 


asked 
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“On the whole,” Anthony 
ing, “I think I shall begin by 
up the servants.” 

But he did not lower the revolver; he 
kept it steadily leveled while he backed 
toward the door beside which, in the 
wall, and close to the switch whereby 
the room had been so fatally illumi- 
nated, Lefty saw a small, white bell 
button, now suddenly portentous. 

“Stop!” pleaded Lefty. 

Anthony, his hand almost on the but- 
ton, paused. He looked at Grogan with 
raised eyebrows and with a face full of 
polite wonder; but he did not 


was Say- 
ringing 


- 
speak, 


“For Gawd’s sake, don’t do it!” con- 
tinued Lefty. 

His fingers itched to lay hold of his 
tormentor, but his hate was sinking un- 
der a flood of self-pity. 

“Don’t do what?” asked Anthony. 
“Not ring?” 

“Don’t have me pinched, Mr. An- 
thony. Give me another chance!” 


It was evident that the 
could not believe his ears. 

“IT never heard of such 
he declared. 

Lefty stretched out his he 
in an equally ponderous appeal. 
“Please, Mr. Anthony!" he begged. 

‘This is impudence,” said Anthony ; 
sheer impudence! | home to 
find you robbing our house; I find you 
armed and ready to kill me; and simply 
because I prove myself too quick to let 
you carry out your plans, you have the 


young man 
nonsense !”’ 
hands 


"AVY 


e come 


presumption to ask me to let you go. 
You!” He looked at the hulkn ig hgure, 
with its smudged features ay sinister 
mouth a-work. “Why, if ‘T was the 


should merely sub- 
mit your face as exhibit A, and rest my 
case on that. Anybody can at a 
glance that you are a hardened crimi- 
nal,” 

There was a good deal of truth in 
that last statement; it was at any rate 
certain that most observers would have 
agreed that Grogan looked like a bad 
man, and yet Lefty was putting forth a 
tremendous effort to make his appear- 
ance—indeed, to make everything that 


district attorney, | 


see 


was his, his pose, his gestures, his voice, 
his 


his favor. The 


words— lead in 


calmly superior determination, the se- 
rene assurance of his captor, froze his 
soul with fear. His inner ears heard 
the clang of that cell door, and his heart 
yearned for the old huckster’s cart, for 
the two complaining children, and for 
the daily rebukes of Gargantuan Molly, 
his wife. 

The sweat oozed through Grogan’s 
rank hair. It welled across that ragged 
patch of scar, rolled over his brief fore- 
head, forced its way through his bushy 
brows, and stung his shifty, green eyes. 
The bungled nose dilated with sorrow. 
Lefty tried with his dry tongue to wet 
his dry lips; he tried to set them to a 
drooping curve that would indicate 
something of the anguish that was in 
his broad breast. 

“T ain't,” he said; 
ened criminal. Honest, | 
thony.”’ 

Because the right hand was growing 


“T ain’t no hard- 
ain't, Mr. An- 


shaky from its long grasp of the re- 
volver, Anthony shifted his weapon to 
his left hand. He did not relax his 


guard, nor did his hard glance soften, 
yet he did not press that terrible white 
bell button. 

“Do you mean to try to tell me,” he 
asked, “that you are not a burglar?” 

“No, I ain't,” groaned Lefty. 

“Then how do you explain your pres- 
Tell me that, if you can.” 

“T ain’t a burglar,” Lefty protested. 
“At least not by trade nor ig I 
ain't.” His mind went back to Molly’s 
forcible advice and thes oh, if 
mly he had harkened to those 
cisms and followed that advice!—and 
his accusing memory ran swiftly from 
his successes as a huckster through the 
long series of failures that formed the 


ence here? 


crit 
criti- 


brief chronicle of his more criminal 
career. “I’m the unluckiest, poorest, 
bummest sort of a burglar that ever 


tried the game!” he genuinely sobbed. 

Something that looked like amaze- 
ment pass sed over young Anthony’ Ss 
face. It was succeeded by the slightest 
suspicion of a smile totally unlike the 
smiles that he had thus far vouchsafed. 


‘This is a queer situation,” he said. 
He kicked a chair to the table and 
down across the table from Grogan 
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“Now, don’t shout, or you'll have the 
servants here whether you want them 
or not; and if you wake my father you 
may rest assured that he won't wait to 
hear any fairy tales.” He rested in 
front of him the hand that still lev- 
eled that frightfully watchful revolver. 
“Proceed, little one; your story inter- 
ests muh.” 

In the whirlpool of his fears, Lefty 
snatched wildly at a straw. Perhaps, 
somewhere behind this cruelly thor- 
oughbred face, there was hidden a hu- 
man quality to which appeal might be 
made not wholly in vain. 

“Mr. Anthony,” he said, keeping his 
voice at the safe pitch, “I only ask you 
to listen to the straight goods. I ain't 
doin’ these here t’ings because I want 
to; I’m doin’ them because I can’t get 
no other work.” 


“What’s your business?” snapped 
Anthony. 

“I’m a taxicab chauffeur,” said Gro- 
gan. 


He was surprised to find how easy it 
was to say it. 

“The preparatory school,” Anthony 
declared. “I always suspected it.” 

“What say, sir?” asked Lefty. 

“T said that you were born and bred 
for your present line of endeavor.” 

“Indeed I wasn’t, Mr. Anthony. I 
was brought up honest, an’ I married 
honest, an’ I lived honest till the taxi 
strike t’ree mont’s back. Then, when 
the strike was called off, I found out 
the company’d gone an’ blacklisted me, 
an’ I couldn’t get a job nowheres.” 

“Why didn’t you go to the Charity 
Organization Society, or something of 
that sort?” 

Lefty had never heard of the associa- 
tion referred to, but he drew himself 
up with quick dignity. 

“I couldn’t bring myself to beg,” 
said he. 

This time Anthony chuckled out- 
right. , 

“Oh, well,” he said, “there’s no ac- 
counting for tastes, is there?” He 
paused a moment, and then looked 
more serious. “Married?” he inquired. 

“That’s it!’ said Grogan eagerly. 
“I’m a married man, an’ I got four kids, 


They're the prettiest little curly-headed 
tots you ever seen, they are; an’ there 
they was, every evenin’ when I come 
home done up by lookin’ for work; an’ 
when I come in, they'd set up cryin’, 
the whole four of ’em—though gener- 
ally they’re the best-behaved kids you 
could want—an’ ask me hadn’t I got a 
job, an’ why hadn’t I brought ’em 
somethin’ to eat.” 

“Dear, dear! All four cried?” 

“Yes, sir; all four.” 

“Must have sounded like a Dutch 
band. Why didn’t your wife go to 
work ?” 

Grogan shook his head sadly. 

“Couldn't,” said he. 

“She had her pride, too, eh?” asked 
Anthony; but it was clear that he was 
trying to goad himself into disbelief 
rather than that he was wholly disbe- 
lieving. 

Lefty raised a grimy fist to his eyes, 
and wiped away real tears. 

“Not that,” he said. “She was the 
best little woman in the world, an’ one 
of the prettiest, an’ she t’ought the 
world of me, too. I wisht you could ’a’ 
knowed her then, Mr. Anthony. What- 
ever I done she always t’ought was 
right, an’ she'd ’a’ worked the nails off 
her pretty fingers for me; but she was 
always a frail little lady, an’ she can’t 
never work no more now.” 

“Oh,” said Anthony, in a tone that 
was at last altered to sincerity. “I’m 
sorry. You mean _ she’s dead, of 
course ?” 

“She’s dyin’,” said Lefty, very low. 
“She’s got the con.” 

“She got the—I beg your pardon, but 
what did you say was the name of the 
illness ?” 

“She’s got the consumption.” 

He spoke very simply and effectively, 
and he knew it. He wanted desperately 
to be free again, and he was so truly 
sad at the thought of having to part 
from Molly that this reference to her 
—albeit the picture that he painted was 
not precisely realistic—brought a lump 
into his throat. But, besides all this, 
the spirit of the creative artist had been 
suddenly born in Lefty Grogan. He 
gloried in his new work, gloried with 
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a soaring, sorrowful happiness; he felt, 
to the point of sobbing, all the poign- 
ancy of the situation that his ready 
words presented, and he dimly realized 
that he was exulting almost as much in 
the sheer artistic success of those words 
as in the prospect that their success 
might mean his liberty. 

They might result in something ex- 
ceedingly like liberty, for Mr. Anthony 
now looked grave. He was so grave 
that he lowered his revolver, and Lefty 
was so much impressed with his new- 
found power that he decided to trust to 
it rather than run the chance of rush- 
ing his now less carefully protected 
captor. 

“I’m sorry,” said Anthony again. 

Grogan swallowed the lump in his 
throat, and gained fresh inspiration. 

“Of course, she don’t know what— 
what I do,” he murmured. ‘She t’inks 
I got a night-watchman job. If she 
ever found out, it’d kill her.” 

That was enough; it was the last 
touch. Lefty’s artistic conscience was 
of the best, the rarest sort; it was of 
the sort that knows when to tell its 
possessor to stop. Grogan remained si- 
lent; like a true genius, he knew that he 
had done a perfect thing, and, having 
done it, he would add nothing and take 
nothing away; he would stand or fall 
by his own judgment. 

Mr. Anthony was silent, too. He sat 
looking in Lefty's direction, but his 
glance went beyond Lefty His face 
»dded his 


some idea 


was gentle now, and once he 
head as if in agreement witl 
of mercy that had entered 


“Look here!” he said at last, in a 
tone even quieter than any he had yet 
employed. “Are you telling me the 
truth ?” 

“If [’m stringin’ you,” said Grogan 
solemnly, “I hope | may——” 

“You needn't swear about it. I can 
Anthony stood 


see you're not lying.” 
up. “I dare say I’m a fool,” he went 


on, “but—— Well, if I let you go, will 
you promise me never to go in for this 
kind of thing again?" 

What would not Grogan have prom- 
ised? His face glowed with gratitude 


until—so great is the power of a fine 


emotion to transmute even the basest of 
faces—it was almost a good face. His 
low voice shook, and his whole huge 
frame shook also, as he announced: 

“You bet I will!” 

“Wait a minute,” Anthony persisted. 
“You may swear about it, after all. 
Will you swear to me that, as truly as 
you love your wife and children, you'll 
never do this again—that you'll ask for 
charity first—that you'll beg on_ the 
streets first?” 

Lefty raised a solemn palm toward 
heaven. 

“As sure as I love my wife an’ the 
kids,” vowed Lefty—and he meant it, 
every word. 

Anthony drew from his pocket a 
handful of bills and loose change. 

“Then you can go,” he said. “That's 
all I’ve got, and if I go upstairs to get 
more, I shall be sure to wake the gov- 
ernor, and he'll never let you off.” 


Ill. 


Lefty went. He did not stop going 
until he was deep in the purlieus of the 
East Side, and there, under a lamp- 
post, he counted Mr. Anthony’s bounty 
There was a five-dollar bill, there were 
three two-dollar bills, and two ones, 
and there was some silver—in all less 
than fifteen dollars, a sum considerably 
short of that which was Grogan’s as- 
sured weekly profit during the old huck- 
stering days. 

“Oh, well,” said Lefty, “I can’t kick; 

[’m lucky to make my get-away.” 
He went home to bed, and, as was his 
custom when he had no success to re 
port, he did not trouble to rouse his 
wife, who was snoring heartily. 

When he swoke, Molly was shaking 
him. She held the early edition of a1 
evening newspaper in her free fist, and 
the afternoon sunlight already poured 
into their tenement windows. 

“Where is it?” she was asking. 

“Where’s what?” said Lefty, rubbing 
the sleep out of his green eyes 

“The goods,” said Molly. “The dia- 
mond tiary an’ the ruby rings an’ the 
five-t’ousand emerald necklace belong- 
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in’ to Mrs. Charles N. Anthony that 
you cribbed last night.” 

Lefty blinked. 

“Quit your kiddin’,” said he. 

“My kiddin’?” Mrs. Grogan’s voice 
rose to a splendid roar. “You quit 
your kiddin’! Don’t you try to hold 
out on me, Grogan. I know what I’m 
talkin’ about. Look there!” 

Lefty read the glaring headlines that 
she indicated on the first page of that 
accursed newspaper. They stated, with 
the sensational brevity of large type, 
that the Anthony house had been bro- 
ken into during the previous night, and 
a small fortune in jewels made safely 
away with. 

Grogan felt the tenement room whirl- 
ing round him. 

“Gimme that!” he said, and snatched 
the paper. 

He read the account in silence. At 
the end of it, he read: 

From the general nature of the job, the 
police are certain that it is the work of the 
English burglar who has twice already been 
nearly caught by members of households of 
the socially elect that he has been for months 
past pillaging. These persons describe him 
as a man of apparent education and good 
breeding. Both for that reason, and because 
of the tact that, in spite of the accurate de- 
scriptions furnished, the police have not yet 
caught him, he has earned for himself the 
title of “The New Raffles.” 

Grogan slowly put down the paper. 

“Gee.” he said, “so all he wanted 
was to shake a pardner, an’ not have to 
divvy up!” 

“What are 
manded Molly. 

“T'll tell you,” said | efty. 

He did was still alive in 


you talkin’ about?” de- 


The artist 


Grogan, and, though this time he told 
the truth, he again carried conviction. 

Molly heard him out in grim silence. 
When he had quite finished, she walked 
over to the bed, on which he still sat, 
and shook him as if he were a baby. 

“T promised I'd shake you, an’ I 
will!’ she cried. 

His teeth rattled as she made good 
her word. 

“Consumption, have I?” she con- 
tinued, when she paused to get a fresh 
hold on his unresisting shoulders. “ ‘A 
frail little lady!’ I'll show you if I’ve 
got the consumption or not!” 

The words seemed to renew her 
strength ; they certainly resulted in a re- 
newal of Lefty’s punishment. His head 
was nearly shaken from his body. 

“You're a peach of a burglar, you 
are!” she shouted, for the third time 
within twenty-four hours. “I guess I 
got to stay with you to tell you to come 
in when it rains; but, after this, it’s 
huckst’rin’ for yours, Grogan, an’ no 
mistake !” 

He had not so much as protested. 
He took his shaking almost gladly, and 
if he consoled himself at all it was with 
tender thoughts of that dying wife who 
had never lived. Yet even amid such 
thoughts he was loyal in his love for 
the more heroic Molly. 

When she let him go, and he had re- 
covered his breath, he shuffled into his 
clothes and made for the door. 

“Where you goin’, Grogan?” 
growled. 


“Why, 


Molly 


over to city hall,” said Lefty, 
surprised that she should ask, “to take 
out a new huckst’rin’ license.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

#T had been on just such a Feb- 
ruary night, four years before, 
that Paul Traivin had disap- 
peared. As if some chasm 
had opened in space, taken 

him in, and closed over him, he had 
vanished, leaving no hint of what his 
fate had been. 

A woman was standing at a window 
in one of the tall, expensive apartment 
houses in New York, gazing at the snow 
that crowded down in a blaze of white- 
ness. She listened to the silence of the 
city that thickened moment by moment 
under the padding that came from the 
sky. 

That other snowy night—that last 
night with Paul—came back to her with 
such agonizing reality that it was as if 
something with hard fingers had gripped 
her by the throat. She remembered 
every word of their talk about the snow. 
Paul had said that the stillness of the 
town was like the stillness of a polar 
desert; he had laughed boyishly as he 
said that the white silence tempted him 
to go out. 

He had gone out 
been silence ever since! 

Her hands were twisting in a limp, 
loose way—an expression of futile pain 
that had become habitual to her when 
alone—as she turned away from the 
window. She came into the mellow 
nimbus made by the yellow lamp on the 
table and stood, listening. She was 


and there had 


alone in the apartment “up with the 
sparrows among the spires.” Her fancy 
saw the trail of dark rooms down the 
hall, one of them always ready for one 
who did not come. She could feel the 
silence. It was like a rushing sea full 
of things that whispered. Usually she 
made friends with it, but to-night it was 
not to be endured. She must go out 
into the snow, just as he had done, and 
walk there with her dreams of him. 

During the last two years, Janet had 
taken to wearing black—not a widow’s 
habit, but soft, unrelieved black. She 
could not bear the sight of color on her 
body. The black was evidence that, 
with Paul’s going, happiness had no 
place with her any more. There was 
balm of a sort in this. Her clothes, 
though of a costly and dainty modish- 
ness, were all simple, and she wore them 
indifferently. 

Almost without looking at them, now, 
she pinned on the black fur turban, 
buttoned down the long, fur coat, and, 
leaving the lamp burning, went vaguely 
out. She was scarcely aware of the ele- 
vator taking her down, or of the boy 
hurrying to open the street door for her. 
It was in this fashion that she drifted 
through events. Life had become a 
needle without a point. She walked 
with her thoughts of the lost, everything 
gray and numb except that one hard, 
burning core in her heart. 

The boy poked his head out to watch 
her until the twists of snow seemed to 
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seize her, and make her part of the 
outpourings of a gigantic cornucopia. 
Shivering, he went back to the lighted 
hall. He admired Mrs. Traivin—he 
thought her beautiful; but she was— 
strange. Her cloudy blue eyes never 
seemed to see any one. She did queer 
things, too. 

He settled back in the hall chair and 
looked at the clock. 

“Close to eleven! Now, what other 
lady in this house would go out alone 
as late as this, and on a night like 
this? I’d bet a ten-spot she doesn’t 
know what time it is!” 

Like every one else, he had heard of 
Paul Traivin’s disappearance. Details 
of it, false clews, rumors, and theories 
about it had been newspaper reading 
for months after it had first startled 
New York. At recurrent intervals, the 
daily prints touched on it even yet. 

“No wonder she’s different,” the boy 
thought with a real understanding, as in 
his mind’s eye he followed Janet’s figure 
wavering through the storm. “Gee!— 
not to know—that’s what’s eating her! 
Not to know!” 


CHAPTER II. 

Charpentier’s “Louise” was _ over. 
Tommy Perkins was one of the first 
to leave the opera house, and the 
Scotch doctor was by his side.’ They 
stepped from the lighted lobby, and saw 
‘roadway, a thick misty cut between 
hills of stone, filled with the absolutely 

ntinuous fall of goose-feather Aakes. 

“Shall we taxi?” asked 
McFallan. 

“Shut ourselves in a box, on this 
lovely, mysterious, sinful night?” 
Tommy cried in gentle, but deep re- 
proach, tucking his arm in the other’s. 
“It’s a night for crime! Let’s plow 
through this dramatic setting, across 
Bryant Park, and up Fifth Avenue, to 
the club. Let us at least gloat over the 
fancy of the highwayman who, fifty 
years ago, on such a night, would have 
stolen after us—or—of the young 
woman who would have sunk at our 


ey, ee 


take a 


“Hungry, but beautiful!” snorted 
McFallan. 

“Yep!” said Tommy, with a lip- 
smacking accent. “And dusted with the 
snow as is a doughnut with powdered 
sugar !” 

They entered the park, their faces 
lifted to the caress of the flakes. 

“It’s a practical age,’ McFallan 
grunted. “Everything is well-ordered 
and fitted into its prepared niche. We 
have no surprises left. As for myster- 
ies—they’re a dead letter. I don’t know 
what’s to become of the story writers. 
What with every spot of the round 
earth explored; with wireless to track 
criminals; with all the new scientific 
paraphernalia like the finger-print sys- 
tem, the dictograph, and all the rest; 
with every country making extradition 
legal—there isn’t a thing that one 
month’s consideration of by our up-to- 
date detective system won’t come pretty 
close to soly *»«——"’ 

“Hold on! Tommy Perkins cried 
in such a warning voice that the doctor 


gave a twitch, expecting to have his 


statement objectively contradicted by 
an assassin. Instead, he saw Tommy 
standing still, his mouth rigidly set un- 
der the small pale mustache, his blond 
eyelashes winking, something introspec- 
tive and profound in his gaze. 
“What’s happened?” Doctor McFal- 
lan snapped. “You look like an owl!” 
“And I feel like that wise and vener- 
able fowl,” said Tommy scornfully, “as 
I listen to your yap! I’ve just thought 
of something—something that never 
fails to grab my heartstrings. No mys- 
tery unsolved—hey >” he added, almost 
venomously. “It was on exactly this 
sort of night, three—no four—years ago 
—that Paul Traivin disappeared! You 
know about him? You've heard?” 
“No. We don’t hear much in Chile. 
Don’t forget that I’m just back from 
eleven years of a humid, drugged life 
in Santiago.” His tone was crisp and 
interested now. “You say a man you 
knew disappeared >” 
“As if some whirlpool in space had 
sucked him into it!” Tommy cried. 
“Poor, old Paul! Such a dear chap! 


We went to the same _ preparatory 
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school. I am telling you this, my dear 
McFallan, just to show you that you 
don’t know everything. A disappear- 
ance more absolute, more confounding, 
could not have taken place in the fif- 
teenth century !” 

“He had a wife?” asked the Scotch- 
man with amiable resentment of 
Tommy’s scorn. 

“He had—and a lovely one! What’s 
that got to do with it?” Tommy asked 
furiously, as through the snow he saw 
the doctor’s smile. 

“T should have amended that a man 
might successfully disappear, if it were 
a carefully planned plot to desert one 
existence with its responsibilities, and 
begin a new one as unhampered as a 
new-born babe Z 

“Rot!” Tommy interrupted. 

He pushed McFallan down on one 
of the snowy benches, and sat beside 
him. 

“Now that I’ve thon... of this, I’m 
glad to tell you—as youre a doctor— 
something about i. I’d like you to 


know and maybe help Janet—Traivin’s 
wife—who isn’t a mile from this spot. 
God!” he broke off, pain twanging in 


his voice. “What is she thinking of to- 
night ?” 

“I’m interested, my lad. 
you tell me in the club?” 

“The scenery fits the story. We 
won't take cold in these fur coats— 
they’re rugs. And I won’t be long.” 

He touched McFallan with an im- 
pressive forefinger. 

“The facts that stagger are these: 
Paul Traivin, in the beginning of just 
such a snowstorm, stepped out of his 
house at nine o’clock at night, to post a 
letter at the box on the corner. So mo- 
mentary was his errand that he wore 
his slippers and, under his overcoat, his 
house jacket. He took his dog—a fine 
bull terrier—with him. Now, listen!” 
said Tommy breathlessly. “The dog 
was back, whining at the area gate, in 
an hour. The letter was posted at that 
corner box; and was found later to be 
one that made an urgent business en- 
gagement for the following morning. 
At that corner letter box, in his slippers 
and house jacket, and from beside his 


Sut can’t 


dog—Paul Traivin vanished from hu- 
man knowledge, and all your much- 
vaunted detective paraphernalia has 
failed to find the echo of an echo of 
any later existence!” 

Tommy had the satisfaction of seeing 
utter blankness on McFallan’s face. 
There was silence. The fall of the 
snow now took on the quality of a sigh 
for the man who was gone. 

“You've nothing to say?” 

There was silence. Tommy shook off 
his depression and stood up. 

“No! There is nothing to be said. 
Come on! The club will look good to 
me now, and so will the whisky when 
it’s amber!” 

But when he tucked his arm in Me- 
Fallan’s, he was surprised to find re- 
sistance, while through the snow the 
doctor’s eyes were sparkling and wink- 
ing. 

“You've hit on my weakness,” he said 
almost angrily. “I’m a born unraveler 
of what seems hopelessly tangled. From 
the age of five, I’ve been a genius at 
riddles and conundrums. That devil of 
a story has got hold of me like the 
sucking tentacles of an octopus. You've 
got me started, Tommy, and I’m not 
going to the club—that is, not just yet.” 

“Then, where the deuce are you go- 
ing?” Tommy asked flatly. 

“Take me to—the spot!” 

The fire of eagerness burned steadily 
in the Scotchman’s glinting, gray eyes. 

“What spot °” 

“That house—that letter box. 
to see them. Are they too far?” 

“No,” said Tommy dubiously. “As 
it happens, the Traivins lived, then, in 
one of those artistically remodeled old 
houses in the Forties near Madison 
—” He broke off. “You really 
mean you want to go there—now? 
Why ?” 

“Call it a whim.” 

They linked arms again, and were 
soon going down the eastward side of 
Fifth Avenue. 

“T have a 
Tommy,” the 
pause, by way 

“You don’t 
him a playful jolt 


I want 


deduction, 
after a 


mania for 
doctor began 
of explanation. 
’? Tommy gave 


say so! 
toward the curb. 
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‘Like Dupin, and Lupin, and our old 
friend Sherlock?” 

‘The instinct,” the doctor protested, 
“is far more ancient than any of these 
heroes of fiction. It is in the genesis 
of the inventor, the explorer. I’ve been 
born with just enough of it to keep me 
busy following up scents—putting two 
and two together—getting down to the 
rock bottom of a situation. Now, I 
wouldn’t be fit for a thing with this 
incident that you told me bothering me, 
sticking its tongue out at me every five 
minutes. I’ve got to knead it out in 
my mind, softening every lump of mys- 
tery as well as I can, until——” 

“Until you have to give it up, as every 
one else has!” Tommy cried. 

“Tust so. When I’ve failed, 
rest from it.” 


I'll get 


CHAPTER IIL. 

They entered the street from Fifth 
\venue. So far as they could see 
through the snow, it was empty. The 
houses were veiled. The stifled beat of 
traffic from the avenues came only at 
intervals, 

‘“Here’s the house,” said Tommy. 

He felt his heart tighten. With a 
sharp comprehension, he felt why, to 
a brain like McFallan’s, the exact spot 
that had been the platform of this amaz- 
ing disappearance was rich in sugges- 
tion, for it brought Paul Traivin before 
his own eyes with a lancinating sharp- 
ness—first as the dark-eyed, thoughtful, 

eign-looking playmate of school 
then as must have appeared 
on that calamitous night, when, in big 
fur coat and slippers, his dog at heel, 
he had light-heartedly gone but a few 
vards away on a trite and tranquil 
errand. 

His reflections were sent flying by the 
actions of McFallan. He was walking 
slowly toward Madison Avenue, peer- 
ing into the areaways of the houses that 
lay between. He tried the latches of 
several of the gates. Tommy respected 
the rapt look on his face, and said 
nothing. 

‘The 
with a pithy 


lays; he 


letter box?” asked McFallan, 
brevity, his eyes only points 
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of light ufider his eyebrows which were 
frowned into a small canopy. 

“There’s only one, and it’s right be- 
fore us.” 

Tommy pointed to where an electric 
arc swung like a glittering crow’s nest 
high up in the misty space. 

“Was that light there—then’”’ 

Tommy paused in doubt, and fiercely 
twisted a mustache end. 

“No, it was not,” he said, all hesita- 
tion gone from tone and look. “I re- 
member that this corner used to be 
dark : 

“My God!” came in a weak, curdling 
cry from the doctor. 

And from Tommy: “MeFallan!” 

They had reached the letter box; the 
doctor had put out his hand to touch 
it, and instead had touched a snow- 
covered mound that moved sluggishly. 
The flakes came so fast that outlines 
were blurred. But after the first par- 
alyzing touch of alarm, they saw that a 
woman stood there, her folded arms 
against the box, her face bowed upon 
them. 

With professional authority, the doc- 
tor turned her quickly. He would have 
spoken, but as her head sank back, and 
the electricity flickered on her white, 
sculptured face, where only the trem- 
bling lashes told of life, a cry, grown 
thin with a confounding compassion, 
broke from Tommy. 

“Tt’s Janet! McFallan, it’s his wife 
—Paul Traivin’s wife!” 

Nothing was said of the m 
tery that, in a spirit of adventure, had 
drawn them through the storm to that 
corner letter box. Reviving Janet and 
getting her home absorbed them. As 
they helped her into the apartment and 
laid her on a couch, there was some- 
thing about the yellow lamp burning 
steadily on in an efiusive glow, and in 
the dead silence, that brought home with 
singular acuteness the aching, the crav 
ing, the loneliness in the woman’s life 
“There’s no one here,” said Tommy 
“We'll have to get her wet off, 
ourselves. ig 

“What do you 
ant,” the doctor 
and get her.” 


more 


shoes 


Chere’s a serv 


1 1 
narply. 
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“There isn’t.” Tommy drew Mc- 
Fallan ‘to one side. “That's been a pe- 
culiarity of Janet’s ever since her trou- 
ble. She sends every one away at 
night. Her elder sister, a widow, would 
be glad to live with her. Janet won’t 
have her. She has two servants in this 
large apartment, but she sends them 
both home after dinner. I think she 
sits here alone, thinking, thinking of 
Paul, inviting his spirit ¥ 

“Well, you know where that’s bound 
to lead!” said McFallan, with a vigor 
like a squall on a Scotch moor. “I'll 
take charge of this as a case, to-night. 
Let me get busy with the telephone.” 

The result was cheering. In less 
than an hour Janet’s sister and a nurse 
were both occupying the apartment. 
And it was three o’clock in the morning 
when the men parted at the door of 
McFallan’s hotel. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The sun was high, pouring royally 
on the snow the next morning, as 
Tommy finished an excellent omelet. 
He had lighted a cigarette, and was 
cocking a speculative eye at the invita- 
tions, and a sad eye at the bills in his 
morning mail, when the telephone on 
the desk “Br-r-red!” at him. 

“Hello—hello!” His face took on a 
playfully venomous look. “Well, if it 
isn’t my old friend, Doctor James Din- 
widdie McFallan!” He made himself 
ungracefully comfortable. “How am I? 
Rotten, thanks! Look here—was that 
a Scotch night’s entertainment you 
treated me to, last night? Never closed 
my eyes! Yes, of course it was a good 
thing we were on the spot for Janet’s 
sake; but hereafter for ickle Tommy’s 
sake—What’s that?” He broke off, 
fairly shrieking: “What? You want 
me to find out—what? Say it again!” 
He added this weakly and spread his 
legs as if to listen better, the muscles 
of his clean-shaven, early-morning face 
twisted by perplexity into little ropes. 
“Hold on a minute! Let me get this 
cryptogram down.” 

He pulled a pad and a pencil toward 
him, and as he listened with the re- 


ceiver at his ear, scribbled busily, while 
his look of mystification deepened. 

“Yes—yes—l’ve got it all. And 
you'll be here at five this afternoon 
for the answer. All right. But listen 
to me, McFallan!” he ended with iron- 
ical succinctness, ‘“you’re—peculiar! 
Much more of this and you'll have me 
in the dippy wagon. Good-by!” 

He hung up the receiver and stared 
at the pad. Then he scratched his nose. 
After looking. out at the sun on the 
snow, and around the room to assure 
himself of his actual surroundings, he 
gave his blinking attention again to what 
he had written. 

Find out what perfume Mrs. Traivin uses. 

If it’s a flower scent, get the name of the 
flower. 

Has she used it long? 

Did she use it, for instance, before her 
husband disappeared ? 


Tommy looked resentful, as he pon- 
dered for a full five minutes on these 
lines. But for all the answer that his 
brain gave back to them, his head might 
have been made of solid bone. He 
knocked on it ruminatively, sighed, and 
dressed sadly for the street. 

At five exactly, Doctor McFallan ap- 
peared. The greeting that Tommy had 
ready—a blend of mockery, mischief, 
and inquisitiveness—was checked at 
sight of the sandy-mustached face gone 
a bluish-white like skimmed milk; the 
eyes glassy and grave, as if they had 
just turned from critical work at the 
operating table. McFallan’s first words 
added to Tommy’s confusion: 

“If you have a photograph of Paul 
Traivin in sight,” he said, his hat still 
on, his eyes nailed to the floor, “please 
put it where I can’t see it.” 

“Haven’t any here,” 
obediently. 

“There wasn’t a picture of him about 
in the apartment uptown last night?” 
McFallan asked, taking off his hat and 
beginning absently to fold his overcoat. 

“T didn’t see any.” 

McFallan smiled broadly and rubbed 
his hands. 

“Why the grin?’ Tommy asked re- 
sentfully—to be “outside the know” al- 
ways jarred him. ‘You look like a 


said Tommy 














hyena, back from captivity, doing busi- 
ness at the old stand!” 

“[ merely wish you to make a note 
that my deductions on this case have 
not been aided by anything so obvious 
as a photograph stuck before me.” The 
doctor drew up to the wood fire. “You 
may now give me a Scotch with plain 
water, and I have my own cigar.” 

When this had been done, Tommy 
perched himself against the desk, and 
stared hard at McFallan. ; 

“Don’t keep me in suspense,” he said 
piteously. ‘‘\What do these mental an- 
tics mean?” 

McFallan’s thoughts were not with 
him. 

“You found Mrs. Traivin’s doctor 
there this morning?” he asked, in a 
tone that dismissed Tommy. 

“Oh, as large as life! But she wants 
you. You made a hit with Janet. She 
wants you to go up to-night. She says 
that you have a warm personality—that 
your heart spoke to her. I’m not guy- 
ing!’ Tommy added quickly. “And 
vou're the first person she’s edged to 
in these four awful years. \What’s the 


trouble with Janet?" he asked sharply. 


“She’s close to melancholia, poor 
girl!” 
McFallan’s sunburned, hairy hand 


shot out and seized Tommy’s arm; a 
gleaming light flashed over his face. 

“But I'll save her from that, if’—he 
paused—“‘if this thing that has come to 
me, staggering me, isn’t just a mad 
prank of fancy! We'll see—we'll see!” 
Che light faded, and he took out a note- 
book. “Now, about the perfume—did 
ou get the name of it?” he asked, and 
his tone was as concisely matter-of-fact 
as a merchant’s. 

“T did. It is an essence of lilies 

“What kind of lilies?" McFallan was 
visibly holding his breath in anxiety. 

“T didn’t ask,” Tommy said in a 
vague, impatient tone. 

“Then you’re an ass! Well—go on.” 

“She has used it—and nothing else— 
for ten years So she did use it before 
Paul’s disappearance. Noz—what?” 
Tommy added, his eyes sparkling impu- 
dently. ‘‘What’s the next cryptic little 
business your slave is to attend to?” 


” 
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“Go to the telephone,” said McFallan 
in a queer, shut-in voice. “Get Mrs. 
Traivin on it. When you have her, I'll 
tell you what to say.” 

Meekness fell upon Tommy like a 
garment, and he obeyed, all the time 
watching with a speculator’s interest 
McFallan’s obsessed stare. 

“T have the lady. She 


has said, 


‘Hello’ twice!’ he announced, his hand 


over the transmitter. 

“Ask her the exact name of the per- 
fume, as if you wanted to get some for 
a friend—what sort of lilies—and is it 
foreign—and what sort of a bottle- 

“Good heavens, McFallan!” Tommy 
mildly objected, with a sudden laugh. 
“T can’t ; 

“Do as I say, or I'll throw the whisky 
in your face!’ McFallan whispered, 
and Tommy saw that he was shivering. 

Was McFallan a little “off”? Tommy 
wondered. However, he asked the ques- 
tions. 

“A French perfume—lilies of the val- 
ley—muguets—in  French—L’illusion 
des \Muguets—or in plain English a 
concentrated oil so perfect in fragrance 
that it is an illusion of the real flowers. 
Thanks, Janet—and hold the wire.” 

He put his hand over the transmitter, 
and waited. 

“Great God!” came in a breath of 
awed thanksgiving from the Scotchman, 
who was now bending over the desk, 
listening not only with ears, but with 
eyes and opened mouth! “Ask—ask 

—’ he faltered, “what sort of a bot 
tle?” 

“A wooden bottle,” Tommy said, se 
rious now, for jesting was routed by 
the rigid face, the rapacious eyes, close 
to his own. “A tiny glass bottle comes 
inside a wooden one. Is that all?” 

“Hold the wire there!” 

McFallan moved away a few steps 
and back again. He was_ thinking 
deeply ; he seemed afraid to speak. 

“Say that we'll be up to-night, and 
say that if—if Mrs. Traivin has any- 
thing in purple—to wear it as és 

But Tommy spoke crisply into the 
transmitter without waiting: 

“Doctor McFallan and I will see you 
after dinner, Janet. I'll explain, then, 
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why I wanted to know about the per- 
fume. Good-by!” 

He banged the receiver into place, 
banged his chair back, and came to Mc- 
Fallan, his hands in his pockets. 

“Have you gone crazy? Or is this 
some caviar brand of humor? If it’s 
a joke of Chilean variety, it’s a rotten 
one—and won’t go here!” 

The doctor was staring at him stu- 
pidly. 

“It’s as well, maybe,” he muttered 
half to himself, “that I attend to the 
purple affair when I see her.” 

Tommy’s look at this was so fero- 
cious that McFallan roused himself, and 
from ignoring his questioner, went to 
the other extreme, and flung his big 
arms around him. 

“Ah, bear with me, lad! No wonder 
I seem crazy! Listen to me!” and he 
gripped Tommy’s shoulders. 
you that I saw a light—just a wavering 
glint—that might lead to the solving 
of Traivin’s fate, that might even— 
maybe—restore him 





CHAPTER V. 

“McFallan ?” 

Tommy’s tone was an awed one now. 
He stood abashed, and his mouth quiv- 
ered. He was like a man who, on a 
great height, has grown dizzy from star- 
ing into an abyss. 

“But it’s impossible, impossible!” he 
whispered hopelessly, and sat down. 

“Why so?” 

McFallan drew up a chair and faced 
him. 

“After this long time? And when 
everything that money and brains could 
do has been done in the search for 
years? I don’t know what scent you’re 
on, but I bet on its utter hopelessness.” 

McFallan’s eyes still glistened in his 
tense face. 

“If you’d studied men and life as 
I’ve done, my lad, instead of just enjoy- 
ing them as you do a cocktail, or a rat- 
tling motor ride, you’d have realized 
that the little things are the vital things. 
Now the search for Traivin flamed in 
all the big directions, I’ve no doubt, but 
such a well-known thing as concealment 
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“Tf I told - 





on some boat that stays out long and 
carries no wireless—some primitive, in- 
significant, slow-going craft—was that 
considered ?” 

McFallan drew in his lips and sat 
back. 

“When I said, last night, that every 
means of anonymous exit from life was 
blocked in these invention-ridden and 
science-illumined days, I had forgotten 
that just such boats still put out incon- 
spicuously from South Street.” 

A look of hope in Tommy’s eyes that 
had been a mere ghost light began to 
take on meaning. It was long since his 
heart had beat so fast. 

“And what made you remember those 
boats?” he asked. “What made you 
think of Paul in connection with 
them?” 

McFallan bent smilingly to him. 

“Now don’t go off at a tangent, for 
I’m telling you the truth. Jt was this 
essence of lilics that set my brain 
working.” 

“Lilies?” Tommy’s voice was mild 
and flabby. “Just let that soak in, 
please. A perfume used by a woman 
you never saw before made you think 
of clippers, and all sorts of odd crafts 
wandering about remotely like outlaws 
of the seas?” He drew away from Mc- 
Fallan and clasped both hands about 
his knees. “I get you! But I’ll be hon- 
est—I seem to be passing the afternoon 
in Bellevue’s psychopathic ward, and 
one of us is—it!” 

McFallan stood up, took out a big 
notebook, and went to the table. 

“T won’t confuse you farther. You'll 
hear what I know as far as it 
Come and sit here.” 

Tommy obeyed, with what he was in 
the habit of calling his “antelopelike 
precipitancy.” 

“Hold on!” he said. “I’m going to 
set the stage for this. First, I’ll leave 
word with my man to admit no one!” 

He put his head out of the door, and 
bawled this to an unseen “Etienne” 
down the hall, who responded with: 


goes. 


“Trés bien, monsieur!? Then he put 
on another log, drew the shades, 
touched the electric light under its 
green globe, refreshed the whisky 
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glasses, and flung cigarettes about to 
roll as they listed. ‘This is the most 
exciting moment of my life!” he an- 
nounced. “Go on—go on—go on!” 

“T was not thinking of the original 
of this picture as I listened to the be- 
ginning of your story in Bryant Park 
last night. But I ask you to look at 
him.” 

McFallan, while speaking, had taken 
from a wallet some small unmounted 
kodak photographs. One of these he 
covered with a piece of writing paper, 
in the middle of which he had cut a 
small hole that let a tiny face peep 
through. He kept his hand on the paper 
to steady it and pushed it in front of 
Tommy. 

The clock seemed to become a loud- 
voiced gossip in the long, deep silence 
that endured as Tommy bent his head 
above the picture. When he looked up, 
he was white. 

“It’s Traivin. And yet, it is he— 
different—térribly different,” he stut- 
tered. Tears showed suddenly in his 
frightened eyes. “Not only the gray 
hair—the man is different. What is it, 
McFallan? Is he in some madhouse? 
I—I—was terribly fond of him!” he 
said, with tenderest love. 

McFallan drew the picture back. 

“As far as I know, that man is alive 
to-day. Yes, he’s different from the 
man you knew. But he is as free as 
the air to come and go, and is earning 
his living successfully.” 
more !”” 


“Then don’t tell me any 
Tommy exclaimed, gasping as _ he 


sprang up. “Send for him—to-day! 
Tell him of Janet’s agony. Tell him 
I’ll come to him wherever he is 

McFallan’s long, solemn look quieted 
him. 

“You'll see how futile that would be! 
Let me begin with last night, so you 
will see exactly how the disappearance 
of Paul Traivin presents itself to me.” 

The import of dark and mysterious 
things was back of the doctor’s words. 
Tommy had often used the word 
“sooseflesh” descriptively, but he had 
never felt the rigid chill upon him until 
now. 





“You recall how I looked into the 
areaways,” said Doctor McFallan, re- 
suming. “You recall that I tried a half 
dozen of the gates. I found the area- 
ways the deep, old-fashioned sort. I 
found that, while some of the gates 
clicked shut firmly at first, they might, 
by wind in a storm, easily be blown 
open. These two things accounted for 
the following supposition in my mind 
—that the dog could easily have been 
imprisoned in one of the areaways, and 
that he might have got his liberty later, 
unaided by any one, merely by the slip- 
ping of the latch in the force of the | 
storm. So let us say that the dog’s soon 
returning without his master is ac- 
counted for. 

“My theory is that Traivin, in his 
rich, fur coat, was turning from the 
dark corner, having posted his letter, 
when he was attacked and stunned by 
street thieves ; murderous gang men, we 
will say. They flung the dog into the 
areaway—then took Traivin off in a 
taxicab, or motor, that stood ready to 
lift any chance victim that might seem 
worth while. Easier that way, let us 
say, for them to get Traivin’s rich coat, 
and to search him. for whatever of value 
he might have upon him. The street 
was dark. The snow wiped out the 
footprints of men, and dog, and wheels. 
And so—Traivin vanished.” 

The doctor took a sip of the whisky 
and mouthed over his thoughts as he 
followed them. 

“That’s as far as I can go from that 
point. I don’t know why the assassins 
did not finish their work by killing their 
victim, and leaving the body to be 
picked up. It may be—as I’ve some- 
times found .the case among even hard- 
ened degenerates—that they enter- 
tained a certain fear, a certain repul- 
sion, at the idea of murder, when it was 
not a matter of self-defense, or wisdom. 
This part of the story I cannot even ap- 
proximately supply, and from what I 
shall tell you later, you will see that 
it may never be known exactly to any 
human being. What actually happened 
to Traivin that last night may always 
remain the secret of the snow. So we 
will leave it, and come to the known 











second part that I have tried to join 
to this first, imagined situation.” 

He lifted the picture, pointing to the 
face that showed as at a tiny window. 

“About eighteen months ago I came 
upon this man in Santiago a 

“In Chile?” 

Tommy’s lips formed the word with- 
out sound. He was listening so hard 
that his forehead felt tight and damp. 

“In Santiago, Chile,” the doctor af- 
firmed. “His name is Casimir Vallant. 
He is a Frenchman.” 

Tommy looked actually sick. 

“Hiding? Living incognito? Traivin 
to do this! It is utterly past belief.” 

“He cannot speak English,” said Me 
Fallan quietly. 

“But—he lies!” 

“He tried to master it, but gave it 
up,” McFallan continued, ignoring 
Tommy’s demanding, incredulous stare. 
“He can talk Spanish, now, fairly well. 
Frenchmen, of course, acquire any 
other Latin tongue with surprising ease 
—English, no!” 

“Frenchmen?” Tommy groaned irri- 
tably. ‘‘What is this enigma? Are we 
talking of Paul Traivin, or are we not?” 

“Quiet, lad,” McFallan demurred. 
“Let me tell the story in my own way.” 

Tommy sank back in his chair. He 
was limp, but his eyes had the acquisi- 
tive stare of one who watches for what 
may turn the next corner. 

“T chanced on Casimir in one of San- 
tiago’s second-rate cafés—fondas, as 
they're called. He was a shabby, thin, 
pale, sweating slave, who ran like an 
obedient dog at the clap of a customer’s 
hands, who would gladly take a few 
pesetas as a tip. But he was sufficiently 
different from the other waiters—most 
of them mestizos—to get from me a bit 
of the attention that we are prone to 
give to the under dog who suggests 
‘better days.’ One hot afternoon, when 
business was dull, I asked him where 
he was born. To my surprise, he said 
that he did not know. That fact led 





to another question, and so on—until I 
discovered that the scar that ran down 
his forehead and over his eyebrow had 
been the result 


of some unknown attack 
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in his life—unknown—because it had 
taken memory with it.” 

“Amnesia!” said Tommy, his heart- 
beats failing. ‘That was talked of at 
the time. But nothing came of it.” 

“Amnesia,” McFallen nodded. “He 
was first made aware of himself, in this 
dawning of new things, on a sailing 
ship bound for Tripoli from here with 
a load of hardware, to take on there a 
load of salt. He was very sick, a mere 
ghost of a man, scarred and speechless. 
An Arab sailor was especially kind to 
him, and on reaching port, the captain, 
a surly brute, was glad to wash his 
hands of what Casimir supposed him 
self to be—a sailor who had become 
a burden by illness after some fight on 
the voyage. Well, the Arab took him 
in charge, and for months, while re 
cuperating, he lived in the native quar 
ter of Tripoli. Besides the native 
speech, he heard only French. He be 
gan haltingly to speak French 4g 

“He had known it—well,” Tommy 
said softly. 

“That was a help, then, to his getting 
it back. Fitting in with this, and with 
the fact that he looks French, he some- 
how picked up a French name. Of 
what he was. prior to the starting point 
on the merchantman bound to Tripoli, 
he had not the vestige of an idea. So 
there he was—a blank—living in the 
squalor and among the native riffraff of 
an African coast town. You remember 





what I said of the unconquered sea, 
with its silence and concealment, still 
inviolate? Now you know where it 


landed your poor friend, after that stroll 
to a letter box in a snowstorm, from 
which he never returned. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tommy’s hands were folded. He 
was looking beyond the walls of the 
room straight into the unspeakable Arab 
quarter of that remote corner of the 
earth, at the man he had loved who 
was there, helpless, maimed in mind 
and body—the sport of the winds of 
fate. His eyes were wet. He could not 
speak. 




















McFallan’s rich, burry voice went 
stirringly on. 

“He was a long time there—a year 
perhaps. All the time the search raged 
for him—he was there. Think of it! 
He might as well have dropped out of 
the actual world into space, so far as 





any chance went of finding Paul Trai- 
vin in that ragged, French menial in 
the stews of Tripoli! But at length, as 


his health mended, he sickened of the 
life, and felt a strong desire for the 
clean, sweet sea. If only chance had 
sent him back here, to South Street! 
But it didn’t. He shipped as a sea- 
man to Spain, and from there worked 
his way on another ship to Rio Ja- 
neirv. One adventure and another 
beckoned ‘the dreaming Frenchman’ as 
he was called, across the country to the 
inland town of Santiago, where I found 
him. 

“Of course I at once took Casimir 
in hand,” the doctor went on more 
briskly. “I’d have done this if I’d de- 
tested him, just as I study the rankest 
spawn of earth for information. But, 
as a matter of fact, I sincerely liked 
the man. He was a gentle creature. I 
hardly knew which touched me most— 
the livid scar on his forehead, his gray 
hair, his sadly wondering eyes, or the 
immutable patience of his mouth—per- 
haps all! At any rate, I found a bet- 
ter place for him, with a friend of 
mine, who owned a lace shop. He took 
Casimir to wait upon his customers 

“As you can imagine, I had him un- 
der examination to discover if memory 
were annihilated, or if any part of 
it existed subjectively. Amnesia must, 
of course, have resulted from the blow 
that scarred him, and that had prob- 
ably been followed by cerebral hemor- 
rhage. To what extent had it injured 
him? Pretty badly, I found. In our 
first conversations, he told me that only 
two recollections would come to him at 
times, murky reminders from his van- 
ished life. One was a woman’s robe 
that was shaped like a tunic or coat, of 
thin material, rich purple in color, and 
trimmed with a feathery substance. 
The other was—a name.” The doctor 
looked with anxious longing at Tommy. 
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“I’ve been afraid to put it to the test 
—but do you know if among Traivin’s 
friends or acquaintances there was any 
one named Napoleon? He remembered 
that name very clearly—and knew, also, 
that it did not refer to the Napoleon of 
history.” 

He was disappointed when Tommy 
shook his head slowly, but added: 
“Mrs. Traivin will know! She must. 
For if Casimir Vallant is Paul Traivin, 
as seems more than likely, some one 
to whom he was warmly attached was 
named Napoleon! 

“Well,” McFallan continued, drop- 
ping back into a narrative tone and ru- 
minatively sipping again, “so things 
stood when one day another thing came 
stealing from behind the veil to my poor 
friend—for it was as a friend that I 
came gradually to think of him. He 
sold some lace to one of the rich bank- 
ers’ wives, and as a perfume stole from 
him to her, he grew ghastly and shook. 
This had such an agonizing effect upon 
him that he came to me that night like a 
man tormented by furies. He said that 
close to the sudden memory of the per 
fume was a woman—he felt her—but 
he could not see her face. I knew the 
wealthy sefora who had been in the 
lace shop. Without explaining why, | 
questioned her closely about the per 
fume that she used. She had just re- 
turned from Paris, and had brought it 
with her. Its description? Well—you 
had it from Mrs. Traivin a few mo 
ments ago.” 





He broke off here to ask a violent 
question 
“Was it any wonder that I never 


doubted my patient’s being a French 
man? One of my reasons for going 
on to France, as I meant to do in an 
other fortnight, was to try to trace him 
there. You see his looks—the only 
name he recalled—the perfume that 
racked him to the edge of hysteria—all 
were French!” 

As McFallan paused here, Tommy 
sprang up and began pacing in nervous 
circles around him. 

“And he’s still in Santiago?” he 
asked, with little breaths, like one spent 
after running. 


’ 
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“He was when I left there seven 
months ago.” 

“What are you going to do next? 
Tell Janet, I suppose.” He looked into 
McFallan’s face and set his teeth in a 
shiver. “Lord! I wouldn't be on hand 
when she hears -" 

“You'll not only be on hand, my boy,” 
said McFallan, draining the last of the 
whisky, and standing up in businesslike 
haste, “but you'll sit beside her to catch 
her when she faints.” 

“Will I7° Tommy asked meekly, 
and with round eyes. , 

Doctor McFallan had put on his coat. 

“You will—and you'll thank God for 
the privilege of being one at the doing 
of a big-thing. To be able to promise 
the return of the beloved dead,” he 
said solemnly, “isn’t a chance that 
comes to many men, my boy—or often! 
Don’t forget that.” 

As a result of these words, which 
made their due impression on Tommy, 
he did indeed find himself in Janet’s 
library at nine o'clock, and actually be- 
side her on a sofa, while Mcl allan, his 
back to the flickering gas logs, eyed her 
studiously. They three were alone. 

Janet showed the efiect of her ex- 
perience of the night before. She hada 
cold; her vitality was low. Yet the look 
of one who had worn out hope had left 
her. She was disturbed, speculative. 
Her eyes, fever bright, while constantly 
leaving McFallan’s broad, kindly face, 
would inevitably stray back to it, as 
if drawn there against her will [n- 
tuition told her that he was thinking of 
her. But did not know that her 
wistful eyes of Irish blue, milk- 
white, appealingly hollowed cheeks nar- 
rowing down into the pointed chin of 
the dreamer, and her sensitive mouth, 
robbed of its living redness by long 
grief, were being knitted in his mind 
to a perfume, a name, a woman's pur- 
ple robe. ” 

How to begin ? 

It was Janet, who, unexpectedly, took 
the first step on the right path. 

“Doctor McFallan, have you some- 
thing to tell me?” she asked suddenly. 
Before he could reply, she leaned for- 
ward, her br wavering in pain. 


she 
her 


“Oh, I’m a fool, I suppose—but since 
last night, as I noticed you watching me 
with a look—a curious look—and since 
Tommy asked me so mysteriously about 
the perfume I use—I’ve had such 
strange fancies—mad, mad fragments 
of hope that you did have news fo 
me, of sort—only a little bit 
maybe—still news 

Her voice broke. Unconsciously, her 
hand seized Tommy’s, and its burning 
startled him. 

“Doctor, that perfume—the lilies— 
Paul loved it! We were together in 


some 


Paris the day I bought it first 
She could not finish, but her eyes, 
flaming, rapacious, searched McFallan’s 


Tace, 

He went briskly to the table and took 
a package of papers from his coat. 

“Tommy has you in charge,” he said, 
smiling across the light at her, “so I'll 
stay here, be practical, and get my ex- 
hibits ready.” He straightened and 
grew serious. “You're right. I have 
news, I believe, Mrs. Traivin—of 
course there’s a possibility of a mistake 
—but I believe that you are going to 
hear of your husband!” 

Neither cry nor tears came from Ja 
net as answer to these words. The 
doctor and Tommy had often heard of 
faces that seemed to turn to stone. Now 
they saw the marvel. Her face ap- 
peared to shrink and harden so that 
the hair stood away from it like a wig 
on a_ statue. But oh, the listen 
ing. listening eyes! Their hearts were 
stilled 

‘Have you ever 
looked like that ?” 

McFallan handed her a white 
on which there was a clumsy sketch 
of a garment not unlike a long, loos« 
coat, crossing to one side in front. 

Janet studied it. They saw her lips 
part, her whole face go agape. When 
her voice came’, it was thin and small. 

“Ves,” she said. 

“Could you describe it for me?” 

She had to call on her strength before 
she could speak. 

“Crépe—purple—trimmed with mar- 
abou. I used to wear it over a tea 
gown.” 


1m anything tha 


card 
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“Your husband was familiar with 
it P” 

“Very, very fond of it!” Her body 
seemed to crash upon the fall of her 
suspended breath. ‘Oh, why—why do 
you ask?” 

“You'll see!’”’ McFallan answered, his 
low and steady voice like a defense 
behind which ammunition is stored. 
“Have you this garment still?” 

“Yes. It’s old—but I’ve kept it in 
memory !” 

As McFallan took the sketch from 
her fingers, he said quietly, but point- 
edly: ‘Who was Napoleon?” 

Her lifted face became a blazing pal- 
lor. Tommy, whose arm was pressed 
against hers, felt a storm shake her. 

“Napoleon? Paul’s dog—that died!” 

At this point, Tommy Perkins 
kicked deportment to the four winds. 
He leaped up, yelling, and gave McFal- 
lan a blow in the chest. 

“The dog! Of course the dog! The 
dog that came back! And I'd forgot- 
ten! Paul's dog!’ He fell limply on 
the sofa, hugging Janet, who clutched 
him. “No doubt now! God—God—no 
doubt now!” 

“He’s alive!” 

Janet kept saying this over and over. 
The thrilling words were not addressed 
to them, but to her own soul. 

She twisted from Tommy’s hysteri- 
cal grip and faltered to the window. 
She lifted her face to the stars and 
slowly raised her rigid arms straight 

men watched her, hushed, 
for she was like one on a mountain 
top who speaks straight to God 

But when she turned back and Mc- 
allan held the photograph of Casi- 
mir Vallant before her eyes, she be- 
came just a pitiful woman overwhelmed 
by too much joy. Her tender tears fell 
on the small pictured face like a moth- 
er’s over a hurt child; she tried to lift 
it stumblingly to her lips, but slipped, 
senseless into Tommy’s arms. 


up. The 


CHAPTER VII. 

“We're only at the beginning of the 
business!” McFallan said curtly to 
Tommy a few hours later, as they 
sat over the log fire in the club. 


“How—the beginning of the busi- 
ness?” Tommy asked blankly. “You 
have your man, you can have him come 
on to New York; husband and wife 
reunited and—there you are!” 

“Yes, there I am! But—where?’ 
McFallan demanded, with an irritating 
touch of superior knowledge. ‘“Floun: 
dering in a bog with no landmarks 
clear !” 

He sat back and pushed his brawny, 
capable hands into his trousers pockets. 

“T cabled to Santiago at four o’clock 
this morning, to my friend who owns 
the lace shop. This was my message: 

“Pay Casimir Vallant’s way here at once, 
and I will remit by mail. Send some one 
with him. Never mind expense! 

“Here’s the that 
minutes ago.” 

He laid the oblong of thin paper 
before Tommy: 

Casimir left Santiago suddenly, 
months ago. Perhaps the mines. 

“Now,” said McFallan, refolding the 
paper, “you see just how casy it is to 
capture him bodily. The mines are in 
the north of Chile, ‘the desert,’ it’s called 
—a place where men and their histories 
are as effectually wiped out as foot- 
prints on sand. And if, at last, we do 
find him, even then we won't have Paul 
Traivin. Or, maybe you think the job 
of getting him back, mentally, will be 
easy, too?” 

“I’m not a genius at scientific mys- 
teries,’ Tommy retorted, feeling the 
amiable feud strengthen between them. 
“But I can’t help thinking that once 
you get the man, the sight of his wife's 
face will do the rest.” 

McFallan pursed out his lips. 

“Faugh—ha, ha!” he chuckled. 

“T beg your pardon?” Tommy asked, 
with a threatening mildness. 

“Perkins, you’re a_ sentimentalist! 
A woman’s face isn’t going to bring 
Traivin back. Nothing so simple! 
Shocks—catastrophes have at times 
done it. You see, beneath the unstable, 
compound phenomenon in all its pro 
tean phases, a few fragments belonging 
to the organic consciousness a 

“Help! Help!” Tommy 


answer came ten 


two 


chirped. 
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“Cut out the lexicon! Down in the 
gravel, and talk common or garden 
facts! The first is this: As your man 


can’t come to you, you've got to go- 


back and go after him. Can-you do 
it 2” 

“Nothing on earth could keep me 
from Chile!’ McFallan cried, his face 
blazing ewith a fanatic’s joy. 

“Good! Now the second fact. Do 
you for a moment imagine that Janet 
will let you go without her?” 

“Oh, I suppose not,” and the doctor’s 
good-humored . face became a _ miser- 
able pout. “I always work better with 
out ‘the eternal feminine.” Women com- 
plicate, harass, hinder. Can’t you talk 
to her, Tommy? She thinks a lot of 
you.” 

Tommy stood up, exuding chivalry 

“IT hope she does,” he said, with a 
reproachful glare, “and my advice will 
be to go with you, and to keep shoulder 
to shoulder with you on the job! You 
are not only Scotch and chronically 
bachelorized—you are mad—to suppose 
that a woman who has crawled from a 


pit of despair to a mountain peak of 
hope would stay behind, inert, while 
you vanish into space with your infor- 
mation and your clews!” 


151 
i 


ixe a nume- 
suppose a 


“But you're talking 
skull, Perkins! Do you 
woman can go into the horrors of the 
Chilean desert?” McFallan began ob- 
stinately. ‘No—and I'll tell you——” 

‘Ta-ta!’ said Tommy, and backed 
from him, yawning. “Your idiot friend 
is going to get some sleep to-night. To- 
morrow we'll hear what Janet has to 
say.” 

What Janet had to say made a party 
of four, three days later, take train for 
San Francisco to sail from there to Val- 
paraiso; they were herself, her sister, 
Doctor McFallan, and Tommy. When 
a woman is frenzied with joy after des- 
olation, is filled with one idea, and is 
moreover a very rich woman, nothing 
can prevail against her will and her 
purse. 

“I’m going with you, doctor,” she 
said quietly. “You are now the phy 
sician on the case. I engage your time 
and your work, [I shall take my sister 


and Tommy as my guests, because | 
like them and want them.” 

“You see?” said Tommy later to Me 
Fallan, as they stepped into the street ; 
“pet of the boudoirs—home comfort! 
She has to have me! Fatal gift!” He 
sighed helplessly. 

“Oh, I’m glad you'll be along!” said 
McFallan. But his face, lifted to the 
high buildings on [Fifth Avenue, was 
sour as he added: “I could jolly well 
do without the women!” 

“Want to make a bet?” Tommy, 
asked, pulling out a notebook. “I'll 
bet you a hundred to fifty that it will 
be Janet who'll bring back Paul Trai 
vin in this French derelict’s place! The 
offer is open!” 

“Tl take it!” McFallan snapped 
“As I told you before, Perkins, memory 
being the conservation of certain con- 
ditions, their reproduction, and ‘ 

But Tommy, having neatly entered 
the bet in his little book, balanced him 
self on the curb before plunging into 
the gliding stream of motors and busses 

“See you later!” he called over his 
shoulder, grinning. “Going to buy a 
straw hat for the tropics. Never take 
any one with me when I try on hats 
I look so plain in some of them!” 

He waved and was gone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“And we learn 
her !” 

They had not been a week in Chi 


Kipling 


about women from 


when Tommy) iried 
speaking of fanet t MeFallan S| 
had amazed them. She had not onl 
ignored the fact that the doctor tol! 
erated her with the amiable 
manner of a big mastiff toward a small, 
interfering puppy, but had to a great 
extent taken command of the search foi 
the man who was believed to be her 
husband 

Where was the melancholy dreamer 
and watcher, keeping apart from the 
world, her blue eyes like empty wells: 
Gone! And the dainty woman 01 
wealth waited upon and_ sheltered: 
Gone, too! In their place was an alert, 


determined c¢ ] 


presence 


mmrade, healthy and p il 
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osophical, ready for any hardship and 
accepting with the sang-froid of a 
seasoned adventurer whatever befell. 

She made her sister stay behind in 
the delightful casa that had been rented 
in Santiago, but she went on with the 
men to the small mining village of 
Atacama. This was the first spot habi- 
table on the way to the nitrate-of-soda 
mines in the vast, rainless desert to 
which Casimir Vallant had been traced 
—and then lost. 

Janet was in clothes as simple and 
as hardy as those worn by her two com- 
panions. She was short-skirted and 
strong-booted. She lived in a dirty, 
evil-smelling apology for an inn with- 
out seeming aware of its filth or dis- 
comfort—ate anything, or nothing. 
How little these things mattered beside 
the purpose that burned in her like an 
altar fire—the dream of her husband’s 
restitution ! 

But she had to submit to Doctor Mc- 
lallan’s insistence that she should re- 
main in the village while he and 


Tommy scoured the mines—those bar- 


ren hills and saline plateaus alive 
with turbulent and savage peons; spots 
unfit for a woman’s adventuring. They 
would return each night to her with 
accounts of the day ; they would discuss 
what was best to be done, and arrange 
the next day’s progress. 

When hope went out as far as Ata- 
cama was concerned, when Casimir Val- 
lant seemed to have vanished as hope 
lessly as had Paul Traivin, it was Janet 
who would not despair, who set her 
teeth, and directed a further course 
into the more remote barrenness and 
bleakness. 

“Autofogasta next,” she said, her 
dominant finger on the map of the 
mines. 

And some fifteen miles beyond Auto- 
fogasta, after long, tiring search, the’ 
quarry was run down. Casimir was 
found. 

\ sensation etched with fire was 
entered in the book of Tommy Perkins’ 
life, when, strolling among the peons 
drowsing during the noon hour, Mc- 
‘allan carefully lifted the old, plaited- 


fiber hat from the face of one of them 
and then pointed at him in silence. 

Tommy stood over the jaded toiler 
whose begrimed, torn hands were 
meekly folded in sleep. He saw the 
rags; the rankly bearded face that sor- 
row and hardship had hollowed, that 
tragedy had scarred; he saw the mat- 
ted, gray hair, of that desolate, rabbit- 
eared length that marks the derelict. 
And he knew then, as he never could 
otherwise have known, how tenacious 
is individuality and what a clamorous 
tongue it has—for through all this pite- 
ous masquerade he felt his friend. 

“It’s Paul,” he stuttered to McFal- 
lan, and stumbled over to a rock that 
hid him, so that he could weep easily 
and comfortably into a big cambric 
handkerchief, as he had not wept since 
he had cried for the short-lived, but 
biting, griefs of childhood. 

Their “find,” on awaking, looked at 
Tommy as one does at a stranger, but 
flung himself with a Latin impetuous- 
ness into McFallan’s arms. The differ- 
ence between this outburst, and what 
the reserved, amusedly cynical Paul 
Traivin would have done under the 
same circumstances gave Tommy an- 
other startling sensation. He stood by, 
more of a watcher and listener than 
ever before in his life. 

Casimir—as he still had to be called 
—was joyous at McFallan’s having 
found him. He was like a lost child, 
worn out by liberty and wandering, who 
holds out his hands to those who cap- 
ture him to bring him home. Asked 
why he had left Santiago for the mines, 
he said that he had wearied of the shut- 
in shop, the cramping work, and had 
obeyed the “stirring” within him that 
urged him into the open, as it had be- 
fore when he had left the native quarter 
in Tripoli and shipped to Spain. 

“Ts this unrest a good sign?” Tommy 
asked McFallan, when they turned aside 
to talk. 

“In a way—yes. Any disturbance in 
what seems dead is a promise of some 
spark of life.” 

Their plan was to take Casimir back 
with them at once to the village where 
Janet waited. But the terms of the con- 
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tract that he had made with the mine 
owners thwarted this. He was bound 
for at least another month, and in the 
absence of the manager, the overseers 
held him to the bond. As McFallan 
had no authority and no desire to win 
by violence, they had to submit. 

Before leaving for Autofogasta, the 
doctor asked Casimir a question to 
which Tommy listened, his heart curi- 
ously stirred. 

“And the other life—the thing that 
you seem to have dreamed*” he said, 
in his careful French, placing his hands 
on the bent shoulders covered by the 
old cotton blouse. ‘Has anything else 
come out of it to you, Casimir?” 

“Yes,” the man said, and sighed. A 
weary distress flared in his sunken, dark 
eyes; his voice was small. ‘Something 
else has come—and at night it keeps 
my sleep away. It—falls on me.” 

“Falls on your’ McFallan said en- 
couragingly. ‘‘Tell me.” 

“It is as white as salt—but soft. It 
is cold. I feel it on my face. It shuts 
out everything. I can see only that— 
only this whiteness and softness that 
falls on me and wets my face——” 

“Snow!” cried Tommy in English, 
the word coming up on an excited sob. 
**Paul—oh, Paul!” 

He tried to pull down MceFallan’s 
arms and get at his friend. but the 
doctor, with a warning glare, directed 
a backward kick at hin 
“Keep out of this!” e 


muttered 
“Didn’t I tell f 


a 


Have I charge of thi \ or is 
Thomas Perkins, M. D., the boss? 
“But—good (;od snow hd 


Tommy cried, in wabbly, but passion- 
ate, protest. “‘Talk to him—tell him it’s 
snow!” 

“What is the gentleman 
Casimir inquired wistfully. 

“You never saw the thing called snow 
in Tripoli or Spain or here, Casimir,” 
said McFallan, “and so, my poor fel- 
low, you do not recognize it. What 
you have recalled is frozen moisture 
that comes from the clouds and melts. 
Do you ae | piercingly, 
“see ani 


vou 


saying?” 
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“Nothing,” said Casimir gently, but 
with a profound weariness. “It falls— 
and falls. I wish that it would cease.” 

“Don’t wish that!’ McFallan cried 
with force. “Welcome it—think of it— 
and, maybe, something to help you will 
one day come stealing through it.” 

They had to return to Autofogasta 
without him. But not before they had 
found a place that, temporarily, would 
be an adequate shelter for a woman, 
should Janet insist on coming, as they 
felt sure that she would. Not far 
from the caliche—as the soda mine was 
called—-were some cabins occupied by 
the overseers, and for a good price 
they were to be allowed a few nights’ 
occupancy of one. 

“Janet will come, if only for a day,” 
Tommy said positively. “She'll come 
to let her two eyes rest on this human 
being who is her world—found so 
miraculously—given back to her!” 

“More lost than found—still!” said 
McFallan, swaying heavily to the jog 
ging of the ancient mule cart that car 
ried them home. ‘And whether he will 
ever be given back to her entirely is 
a question—a solemn question.” 

“Which brings us,” said Tommy, “to 
our bet. You’ve not forgotten, McFal 
lan?” 

“T have not,” said the doctor flatly. 

“When Janet appears before him in 
the purple thing-a-me-jig and all 
scented with the perfume, when he 





looks into her eyes—ah, then!’ Tommy 
cried like an orator, and gave McFallar 

eally painful dig in the ribs witl 
a corkscrewy thumb. ‘“Love—and the 
woman—and her mysterious call! 


These are to reseat memory in this shell 
that is—and yet is not—Paul.” 

“The harm’s too deep for any such 
thing, although I’m most anxious to 
test it,” the doctor. argued, with an al- 
most pettish exasperation. ‘You're 
taking a great deal on yourself, Perkins, 
even to have the impertinence to make 
a bet with me—the professional who 
given a good part of his life to the stud 
of brain diseases. Science———” 
with science!” said 
“This is a case 


“Oh. to 
Tr mms 


blazes 
smilingly. 
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of optimist versus pessimist—of ‘Lit- 
tle Sunshine In the Home’ versus ‘Ca- 
lamity Jane.’ Now, Jenny, do you want 
to go a hundred better?” 

“Two—if you like!” McFallan 
snapped, though with a half smile, 
as if he were watching a puppy playing 

ith a shadow. 

Tommy busily and cheerfully 
tered the bet in his little book. 

“If I lose, it’s buckwheats for me at 
Child’s when I get But—here 
goes! The bet stands as follows: 
Three hundred against your one hun- 
dred and fifty that Janet will be the 
force in bringing back Paul Traivin’s 
spiritual part, and ousting the chimera 


en- 


back. 


that now calls itself Casimir Vallant. 
\nd—also, that this will be done by her 
before we reach New York. That’s 
all right?” he asked, before shutting 


the book. 

MecFallan nodded consent with a 
smile that was both pitying and heavily 
wise. 

They were still a long way from Au- 
along the wild, rocky 
Janet coming to meet 

flashing bravely 
stood up 
short-skirted, 
clearer, he 


tofogasta when, 
road, they saw 
them, her revolver 
in her belt Tommy had 
to wave to 
swift-moving figure grew 
sank back. 

“Good Lord—sex he r C' es! MecFal- 


AD 


her As the 


nl, she Rhirozws 


And it tru Janet was crying 
ut wild eb é a run that 
ug é | le 
aa, fs ‘ ! es y! 
" . | ) 1¢ 
yreal < tp ne words 
ie lea | € 
She was weak, thet . 
“T knew it—al day [ felt it! The 


promise—the sky—I 
[ knew that Paul was 


ur was full of 
could not rest- 
near—that my lost one— 

But here, after her ten-mile walk 
id with her revolver showing like a 
Janet’s spirit succumbed, and 


1 


bandit’s, 


he went into a crumpled heap at 
Tommy’s feet 

The next morning the three set out 
for the mines 


6 


CHAPTER IX. 


There was a cracked and cloudy mir- 


ror in the overseer’s cabin, and Ja- 
net stood before it. She had tried, in 
all the small, outward details, to 


make herself the woman of four years 
before—one of the last pictures that 
had been registered on Paul Traivin’s 
memory. 

Her gown was a white slip, and over 
this the significant purple tunic fell 
mistily. She had arranged her hair 
in bands, Grecian-wise, around her head 
—a fashion that Paul had loved. A belt 
of heavy metal, and an amethyst 
necklace set in antique silver—both of 
which she had worn on that last night, 
and had treasured in an agony 
of remembrance—were touches that 
formed stones in the house of hope 
that she built. But the foundation of 
that house was the perfume of lilies 
that made the rough, bare room garden 
sweet. 

She gazed for a long time into the 
mirror, her soul one flaming question: 
What would this day of days bring? 
The issues at stake were so tremen 
dous that she quailed before them. And 
yet, she could not fancy herself failing. 
That was belief. The suspense 
had its thumbscrew torture for the 
body, but the spirit rose above it, a 
white and steady light. 

A knock at the door 
by McFallan and Tommy. 


since 


past 


fc ye VW ed 
Both were 


was 


pale, and answered her mute, passion- 
ite questior ith nervous nods 
“He ere,’ Lomm said faintly 
[In trving to cross to Janet, he mack 


a misstep that flung him against the 
doctor. 

“Keep a grip on yourself,” McFallan 
snapped, his,own lips moving, as if he 
were tasting something. ‘“You’re as 
wabbly as a mound of gelatin!” 

“Gelatin?” Tommy corrected’ in 
scorn. “I’m absolutely an epilectic this 
morning! And, what’s more, I don't 
care who knows it.” He took hold of 
Janet’s arms and drank composure from 
the calm and confidence of her de- 
fiantly lifted face. “Oh, you're great!” 
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he cried, with worshiping tenderness. 
“You're going to pull this off!” 

McFallan was using his eyes and 
nose. He inspected the purple robe 
with satisfaction, but advised a 
strengthening of the perfume; in fact, 
on being given the small bottle of con- 
centrated sweetness, he sprinkled it 
lavishly on the walls and furniture. 

“You see,” he said to Tommy in an 
earnest aside, “that while I hold a con- 
trary opinion to you, Perkins, I want 
you to convince me—I want you to win 
your bet. Make no mistake about that!” 

Following a_ previously arranged 
plan, Tommy stepped out on a small 
gallery that was separated from the 
room only by a large piece of canvas. 
From this spot, every word in the room 
could be heard; Janet could be reached 
quickly if matters turned out badly; or 
they could step over the railing and go 
away from the house if, happily, their 
presence were not needed. 

McFallan opened the door and peered 
into the dim, soiled passageway. Janet, 
over his shoulder, saw a patient figure 
waiting in the shadow. 

“Vallant!” the doctor called, and, 
leaving the door open, sheltering Janet, 
hurried out to the gallery, where he 
stood rigid and silent beside Tommy. 

Casimir advanced into the room and 
looked about. As he did so, Janet came 
from behind the door and, shutting it, 
faced him. A moment that seemed to 


have infinity in it hung between them. 
Their eyes clung together —or rather, 
hers clung—for the man’s were vacilla- 
ting, troubled, and roved from the pur- 
ple tunic to her face, while startled 
blood sent a pulsing strain creeping 


over his forehead. Holding herself 
like a surgeon to his task, she watched 
the stain grow smaller, until at last 
the skin was gray, and dead, and wet. 
She was aware of the convulsion 
under the sunken chest. She could feel 


that the sight of the purple tunic and 
the heaviness of the perfume were 
abortive memories that raked his mar- 
row; that he was trying to knit them, 
through something unexpressed and 


ible. to her face 
thought 


inexpre 
pie rced her, 


And while thi 
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during this fervid, aching pause—she 
knew him. Beyond the motley of pain 
and misfortune—the scarred _ flesh, 
blanched hair, the miner’s uncouthness 
and soilure—she beheld the man of the 
past in whose arms she had lain, and 
every drop of her blood called to him 
to remember, remember, and come back 
to her! 

She heard her own heart in the 
room’s stillness. She heard the man’s 
faint, yet churning, breaths. The sus- 
pense of the two waiting on the balcony 
communicated itself to her. And still 
she gazed into the somber eyes staring 
piteously from bony, shadowy pits. 
‘Paul ?” 

It was a wavering sound. 
waited. She held out both hands. 

“You know me?—Janet—Janey/!— 
your wife? You know me, Paul?” 

He continued his confused stare, 
trembling on the verge of consciousness 
that was to draw her to his heart. Then 
he stepped back, shuddering ; his mouth 
and shoulders moved twitchingly; his 
face grew composed. A veil seemed to 
have dropped thickly between them, and 
through this he spoke to her: 

“ Vadame ?” 

The word was polite, a little servile ; 
his look was shy and uncomfortable. 

Through all her life, Janet was to 
taste in memory the curiously bitter an- 
guish of that moment. She fought it 
and hardened herself for the fight. 
“You do not know me?” she asked in 


She 


Frencl 

“No, madame,” he said simplh 

But you know that you have seen 
this re be before og 

His brow gathered into quivering 


lines as he nodded 

“Tt is the same,” he sighed helplessly. 

“And this perfume—lilies——” Ja- 
net said, a big hard sob filling her; “you 
know that, too?” She waved one of 
the loose sleeves nearer him, ‘Doesn't 
it recall other things? Doesn’t it recall 
—me ?” 

He looked weak to the point of faint- 
ing, answering in a gentle monotone: 

“No, madame, no.” 

“Oh, but look closely!” The attack- 
ing anguish broke in a cry through her 
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mask of calm. “If you look—Pau/— 
you must remember Janet, and see that 
[ am Janet speaking to you, trying to 
bring you back, to save you!” 

She touched his arm under the coarse 
cotton in which crisp, sparkling particles 
of the mineral were imbedded. 

“Paul—Paul, my dear, I am calling to 
you!” 

“I do not know you,” he said im- 
patiently, and drew away. “I never saw 
you before. You think me one that I 
am not, madame.” 

“You are Paul Traivin,’ she whis- 
pered hopelessly. 

“T am Casimir Vallant, and I never 
saw you before, madame—never in my 
life.” 

Coldness and blackness went swirling 
over Janet. She had not found her 
loved and lost—only its shell! In that 
bare room in Autofogasta, a stranger 
faced her defiantly. Through a thick- 
ness like a fog she heard the men en- 
ter from the balcony. 

The doctor spoke to Casimir, and 
Tommy came to het 

“Beastly, old girl!” he murmured. 
“But don’t lay down your hand. The 
game’s only begun.” 

When she opened her eyes, he saw a 
shrinking in them, such a look as Pan- 
dora might have worn when, unknow- 
ingly, she unloosed the terrors that she 


had had stored. 
“IT cannot—ever—speak to him 
again,” she whispered wildly “Oh, 


iul’s body without his soul, 
ag 


lommy—P 
ithout his—self! It’s ghastly 
lo go into the other 1 n and leave 
the men together, she had to pa 
to Casimir. He made her the deprecat- 
ing little bow that she was used to 
from foreign servants. A violent shud- 
der went over her as shé passed in and 
shut him out 
Janet was induced to consent to two 
other meetings with Casimir, the doctor 
i very surprise 


close 


being present at both. 


ind device that MeFallan could think 
of—the most prodding questions, a 
vivid description of old and familiar 


at will subjugation 
all of these things 
fact, at 


things, an attempt 
through hypnotism 


were tried, and all failed. In 


the close of the experiments, Casimir 
was more perplexed and antagonistic, 
instead of malleable and  semi-con- 
vinced. 

His reiterated, “Non, madame! Je ne 
me souviens pas de vous,” became fierce 
and exasperated. The only resentment 
that McFallan had ever seen in his pa- 
tient eyes would come to them when he 
looked at Janet. He was close to hat- 
ing her, and she knew it. 

As a consequence, a horror of this 
alien ego in her husband’s body began 
to show in Janet. Reality lost its lucid- 
ity. Casimir Vallant, physically domi- 
nant, distorted and blurred the shadow 
of Paul Traivin, who began to seem as 
utterly gone as if his body had per- 
ished. After the third hopeless meet- 
ing, she declared herself vanquished. 

“This is the end,” she said. “I quail 
before his suspicion and dislike. Do 
what you can for him, here; arrange 
about his return to New York with us 
where he will have every care. But | 
cannot face him again. He has become 
a Frankenstein. My flesh goes cold at 
his look.” 

It was after this that the doctor said 
in sorrowful mildness to Tommy: 

“Well, Perkins, what about your the- 
ories? Did sentiment—did a woman's 
face work the wonders you prophesied ? 
’'ve won your money, Perkins, I’m 
sorry to say it—but l’ve won it, fair 


} 84° » 999 
and square: 


"Oh, shut up!’ snapped Tommy, 
whose hum f staggering disap- 
en fa irderous 
“What's the 1 We's t left 
Sout \merica vet ive é Isn't 
he bet « until we smell the gasoline 
of ‘home, sweet home’? You make 


me sick! Give a woman a chance— 


can't you? 
\fter which he strode off, fists 
stuck rigidly in his pockets, his hat 


almost covering his nose \s he fre- 


quently explained: “With me, hat on 
nose means a desire for solitude, so 
that the engines of the mighty brain 
may whirl at magnificent and unhin 
dered Cant if 

Janet went back, alone, to Santiago; 
to her sister, and to the lovely, white 
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casa where the fountain played in the 
patio. But she was like a woman who 
had been down into the grave; one who 
had looked on fearful things. She 
would sit by the hour with her hands 
loosely folded, her vacant eyes on space. 
She never spoke of Casimir, or of Paul; 
she put away the purple tunic that had 
played its little part so vainly; the per- 
fume of the lilies no longer hung about 
her. She seemed, for the second time 
in her life, to have died. 

Matters were at this pass when fate 
took a hand in the game. One day, as 
Janet sat in the patio, watching her 
sister’s fingers at their rhythmical sew- 
ing, the earth under them sagged, trem- 
bled, and a rain of red-potted tiles fell 
from the slanting roof to the gallery. 
The phenomenon left them clay cold 
with a grisly apprehension of what 
would happen next. When one feels 
the solid earth move, the unknowable 
is near. 

From the house and the street, sud- 
den cries were heard, crisscrossing 
each other in terror. All at once the 
sunlit peace of the town turned to the 
wailing and chaos of white-faced mobs. 
The earthquake had been slight—only 
a tremblor—yet the ghastly thing was 
potent as a nudge of the death that 
might yawn for them at any moment. 

That night the town rang with the 
news venders’ cries. What had been a 
tremblor in the south, had been an ap- 
palling terremoto up in the north, in 


the “desert,” the land of morasses and 
mines where toilers lived like mag- 
gots. There death had made a fruitful 


reaping. The next day Janet read of 
Doctor McFallan’s injuries. Neither 
Tommy nor Casimir was mentioned. 
The women could only wait. They 
could not get near the accursed region, 
or make any personal plans to find 
their friends, and bring them back. The 
search and the rendering of assistance 
were in the hands of the government. 
Five days went by before a word 
reached them. This came from Tommy 
and was brought by a soldier. McFal- 
lan’s legs had been injured, but not se- 
riously. Casimir had been struck by 


falling rock and rendered insensible; 
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was otherwise hurt; might die. Tommy 
had suffered a bad shock, but was bet- 
ter. He was on his way to Janet with 
both the injured men; would arrive a 
few hours after she received the letter. 

That night McFallan and Casimir lay 
on big, flat Spanish beds in the spacious, 
cool rooms of the casa, physician and 
nurses in attendance. Tommy, thin, and 
more subdued than ever before, sat be- 
side Janet, her hand in his, waiting for 
the doctor’s verdict about Casimir. 
Was he to die? 

“He has a fighting chance,” said the 
physician. “The next few days will 
tell.” 


CHAPTER X. 


During this time of suspense, Tommy 
never thought of his bet with Doctor 
McFallan, which, although it hinged 
upon the very pith of their hopes, had 
an air of frivolity. But when Casimir 
was pronounced out of danger, when 
delirium and fever had left him, 
Tommy could think of nothing but his 
tug of war with McFallan, which was 
also his article of faith. Hat on nose 
and hands in pockets, he often went 
out into the sunny streets, pacing be- 
tween the rows of low, broad, many- 
hued houses, “the mighty brain” work- 
ing overtime. 

As far as the amnesia went, Casi- 
mir’s case was still under McFallan’s 
direction. From his bed, where he lay 
with one knee and the other ankle band- 
aged, the doctor cursed his luck gently, 
but steadily, the while he instructed 
Tommy : 

“Now that Casimir is wholly con- 
scious, | want you to go in suddenly, 
Perkins, face him, and speak to him 
emphatically as you would to Traivin. 
See what will happen. That shock to 
his brain must have given a hitch to 
memory, if only a slight one. Try it.” 

“T’'ll do nothing of the sort,” snorted 
Tommy. “I'll send Janet in, and see 
what chance there is of winning your 
money.” 

“Can’t you see that would be cheat- 
ing?” McFallan retorted. *‘‘My belief 
is that the man may now recognize any 

















one that he ever saw in his real life, 
so your bet about woman's inescapable, 
subjugating power would not be won at 
all!” 

Tommy had to admit this. Janet’s 
turn could only rightfully come if he 
failed. 

When the nurse permitted, and left 
the patient in his charge, he strolled 
to Casimir’s bedside. The sick man had 
the intangibility of a specter—hollow, 
glowing disks for eyes; gray-white flesh 
tight upon the structure of the face. 
Tommy's heart crowded into his throat 
for pity, but he summoned a_ hearty 
voice: 

“Hello, Paul! How goes it?” 

He even laughed, although he had to 
lick his lips, they were so dry. 

Casimir regarded him aimlessly, and 
yet with a touch of childish trouble in 
the look that asked his protection. 

“You'll be back at polo,” 
Tommy went on, his smile stiffening. 
“Won't you be glad to feel the ponies 
twisting under you again? Eh, Paul?” 
Then, after his familiar habit, he be- 
came tenderly abusive: ‘You rotter- 
ino, lying there blinking at me as if you 
didn’t know your old friend, Tommy 
Perkins !” 

Casimir sighed. 

“You trouble me, monsieur,” he said 
in French, and as he turned away his 
head, he mumbled: “So many things 
begin to trouble me.” 

Hearing these last 
Perkins became on the instant 


soon 


Tommy 
as busi- 


words, 


nesslike as a ticket ulator among a 
theater crowd: 
“You have fancies—new fancies?” 


he asked rapidly in French. 
one—just one.” 

“While I cannot see him, I 
feel—a dog trying to get near me,” Cas- 
imir murmured, his eyes not meeting 
Tommy’s, which had become fairly 
avaricious. ‘His cold nose keeps touch- 
ing my hand—he licks it. And then I 
feel—I feel’ —the murmur sank, and he 
seemed talking to himself—‘that some 
one waits for me—that | ought to leave 
here and go to some place—I do not 


“Tell me 


feel—| 


know where—but where some _ one 
2, ve 


waits, and waits, and watts 
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Tommy stole from the room. Not 
in vain had his hat been on his nose so 
long that day. This was the moment 
that he had hoped for, watched for, and 


arranged for, should it come. His 
heartbeats were short and fierce, his 


eyes glistened. 

He found Janet slowly pacing the 
length of the stone hall between the 
lines of stiff, unhomelike, Spanish 
chairs. When she saw his face, the 
change in her own was as miraculous 
as if a lamp had been lighted in her 
soul, ; 

“The moment,” said Tommy 
emnly, “is ripe for my experiment.” He 
took her hand. “Go in, Janet; make 
him look at you for a full moment be- 
fore you speak. Then say in English: 
‘Paul, do you know me, now?’ If he 
does not, come back to me at once.” 

He opened the high, white door 
whose upper part was of gayly stained 
glass, and gave her a gentle push.. She 
was in the huge, silent chamber, its 
roof, that rose in a Gothic arch, filled 
with a trembling haze of subdued light 
from the cane-shaded windows. The 
bed in the center of the bare place was 
a sovereign thing; the white figure on it 
like a kingly effigy in stone. Casimir 
lay straightly, his eyes closed. 


sol- 


Janet waited beside him, her look 
heavy with prayer and passion. Grad- 
ually her presence troubled him. Rip- 


ples went over his placidity ; he moved 


and sighed; the sunken lids flickered 
slowly up and he looked at her. So 
vibrant was the mutual gaze that it w: 
like a tugging, living thing stung b 
electricity \nd again—it strapped 
them like a lariat \nd again—it had 


the meaning of a hundred voices that 
cried out. The silence of the room was 
so intense that it thrilled; falsetto mule 
bells from far off tinkled through it 
without ruffling it. 

“Paul, do you know now ?” Ja- 
net asked quietly in English, her face 


me, 


stony, but the taste of tears in her 
mouth. 

He moved his head helplessly and 
remained silent 

“Do you know me?” she asked in 
French. 
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‘No, madame,” he said sorrowfully. 
“TI do not know you.” 

“You remember seeing me at the 
mines ?” 

“Yes—but I do not know you. You 
say the name ‘Paul’—that is not my 
name. I am very tired, madame,” he 
said coldly, and turned from her. 

She went back to Tommy, who read 
her leaden face. 

“No use?” he asked. 

“No use.” She put her hands over 
her eyes. “We can't bring the fugitive 
back. He has left his home forever.” 

Tommy, without gentleness, pulled 
down her hands. A_ sharp sagacity 
pinched his face, and she was reminded 
of a watchful, resourceful fox. 

“He has not! He’s at the very door 
of that home; he’s even knocking; but 
he isn’t sure that it is his home. You, 
Janet, are to open the door in a way 
that will convince him that there is no 
mistake. Now, will you go back and do 
exactly what I advise?” 

“Anything!” she said, in a 
frenzy. 

“All right,” said Tommy ; 
to me.” 

He drew her to one of the stiff chairs 
and sat beside her. 

“T have a belief—an uncanny belief— 
that a dynamic call upon the sex of the 
man in there will rivet the conscious- 
ness that is now wabbling around to 
find some way of placing itself. Mc- 
Fallan is against me in this. He’s all 
for the exact weights and measures of 
science—as if we were all hard sums 
in arithmetic. But we have McFallan 
tied up,” said Tommy, with an impish 
grin, “so he can’t butt in. Now let us 
see what we can do.” 

He put his hands on her shoulders; 
the decision of his voice was of an iron 
quality. 

“Janet, I want you to go back to the 
bed, kneel down, put your arms around 
Paul—and kiss him!” 

She quivered. Her 
with fear and distaste. 

“But he doesn’t seem Paul. He seems 
a stranger who resists me, hates me.” 

“Nevertheless, you’re to go back. 


stifled 


“then listen 





face darkened 


This is your job, and you must go 


through with it. While you kiss him, 
I want you to talk into his ear, down 
to his heart, of something—incidents, 
words, names, a love language of your 
own—things that no one on this earth 
but your two selves could know about! 
Lovers have these secrets- 

“Oh, yes—oh, yes!” He saw fire 
scorch through her numbness, a deli- 
cate rose show in her white cheeks. “If 
[I dared! bBut—I couldn’t. No, no, 
no!” 

Tommy sent manners 
shook his fist in her face. 

“Don’t be a prude—a squeamish 
idiot! Say what you have to say—in 
English! Then, don’t you see, the 
changeling, Casimir, won’t understand 
a word? This is your one chance, Ja- 
net,” he said, with a piercing serious- 
ness. “Our man is sensitive now; he’s 
troubled. But if he gets peacefully bet- 
ter, memory still gone—Paul will never 
come back.” 

His teeth were set, his eyes dancing. 

“Go in,” he said, “and as you kiss 
him, talk to him of whatever it was that 
made you blush a minute ago! But— 
a last word about the kiss—we can’t be 
too exact. The kiss,” said Tommy 
sweetly, “is not to be of the butterfly 
class; nor will the mother or sister va- 
riety help us in the least. No! This 
kiss is to be of the sort that would 
make those badly done images of men 
on the Mall in Central Park come to 
life and ask for more! Perhaps,” 
Tommy concluded, with a gently criti- 
cal air, “you never kissed Paul in this 
ravishing, vertiginous, lunatic way be- 
fore—that’s not for me to say! But it 
won't hurt you to begin, to-day. Now, 
remember, this kiss—or kisses—are to 
be classic, from every point of view! 
Go!” 

He pushed her in and closed the door. 
His outward lightness vanished in a 
twinkling. Chilly, sickly perspiration 
came out on his body ; suspense strained 
his face. He forgot McFallan; forgot 
the bet. He saw the Paul of his school 
days then, the man lie had loved. Jum- 
bled with these personal memories, were 
others of chronicles of woman’s power, 
both good and evil, and _ reaching 





flying and 
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back to dim ages—he recalled the 
women of Sparta; and Judith; and Joan 
of Arc; even the inquisitive first woman 
in the Garden. 

He dropped into one of the stiff 
chairs in the hall, covered his face with 
his big handkerchief, and unconsciously 
kept muttering into it as if he were 
watching the stretched flanks of a horse 
in a race: 

“You'll win, Janet—you'll win! Go 
it! You'll win, my girl! McFallan’s in 
the freight car!” 

It was no easy task that he had set 
Janet to do. Though able to love with 
fire as well as with tenderness, she was 
shy and proud. To obey Tommy, to 
disregard the unfriendly eyes of this 
seeming stranger, to open to him the 
sweet intimacies of her heart, take 
him in her arms, woo him by every 
feminine seduction known to her, and 
by some never known before that came 
desperately through intuition now—this 
represented a frightful risk. Should 
Paul's spirit still remain fugitive from 
his body and she have failed, she felt 
she must be sick all her life from the 
fine shame of a sensitive woman. 

For moments this horror hung above 
her as she whispered to him—and then 
—wonderingly, wistfully, the man be- 
gan to return the passionately authori- 
tative kisses that sent a faintness from 
ecstasy through her. 

“Oh, you sweet—warm and so 
sweet!” she heard him murmur in Eng- 


are 


Rigid, on her knees, she pored over 
hi Tace he breath held back She 
aw distress, wonder, eagerness, pass 


in distorting convulsions over it, a haze 
come upon his sight through which a 
fire began to show. Consciousness was 
forcing its way back with the bitter 
pangs of rebirth. After the throes 
had ceased, he lay breathing softly, 
faintly, steeped in a happy exhaustion. 
His look at her became unclouded, fond. 
He began putting out feelers for sen- 
sations that would assure him. 

“Janet, dear,” he sighed, and turning 
his cheek into the cup of her hand as 
it lay on the pillow, he smiled al her. 


OF 
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Through the violent joy that crashed 
upon her she wanted to shriek of vic- 
tory! But she put rivets on the im- 
pulse. She was like one who sees a 
sleepwalker upon some perilous edge, 
who, fearing the shock of a wild word 
or touch, controls terror to apparent 
carelessness while piloting from danger 
with a gentle, unassertive touch. 

“Yes, Paul?” she asked dreamily, as 
if they had spoken but an hour before. 

“T’'ve been out—in the snow,” he 
sighed. He gave nervous twitches in 
speaking, his voice like that of an au- 
tomaton controlled by a ventriloquist. 

“Why did you stay out so long?” she 
asked gently. 

“[—never saw snow so beautiful—so 
soft—Napoleon barked at the big flakes 
—all the way to—to the corner. | 
stayed out—too long You were 
waiting. It’s snowing hard—hard—it's 
like a drug——_ I'm sleepy, Janey ——” 

He spoke no more. Light, even 
breaths ran through him. With a smil- 
ing peace on his face, his cheek still 
within the cup of her hand, he fell into 
slumber. 





CHAPTER XI. 

When the story of the finding of Paul 
Traivin came out in the daily papers, 
unbelief in it was general. There were 
hints, even flat. statements that some 
breach between husband and_ wife, 
never suspected or spoken of before, 


had made the man deliberately desert 
one life and take up another. Janet 
and Paul, journeying in idleness from 


country to country, and planning to play 
truant from the serious side of life for 
years, did not know this, and if they 
had known, would have laughed at it. 
The horrible block of time during 
which his own self had been fugitive 
from his body, did not exist for Paul. 
With the coming back of memory, 
everything that had happened between 
his last, normally clear moment at the 
letter box, in the thick, white storm, un 
til his hesitating consciousness had been 
seized from chaos by Janet’s kisses in 
the bedroom at Santiago, was 
Nor could he tell what had happened 


gone. 
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that night in the snow. If, as the doc- 
tor had sketched, an attack had been 
made—and everything suggested this— 
it must have been so utterly unexpected 
and so violent that memory had not 
been able to register a clear recognition 
of it. 

When well enough to hear, he had 
been told of Casimir Vallant, of his life 
in Tripoli and Chile—and he had lis- 
tened as to the entertaining tale of a 
man who had not existed outside of fic- 
tion. The scar he bore, his white hair, 
and his own photograph—one of a quar- 
tet of waiters with the napkins of serv- 
ice upon their arms, taken outside the 
café where McFallan had first seen him 
—were the only things that helped him 
to visualize that amazing, other self who 
had lived a forgotten life. 

“It can be a merciful mystery—the 
brain!” Janet had said to him. “I am 
glad that you can’t recall those years 
when you were not Paul—when you 
were not mine.” 

And neither did Tommy mind when 
false or foolish accounts of the “Trai- 
vin case” floated to him. He was really 
rather unbearable for months after his 
return from Santiago, suffering from 
an inflation of self-importance that he 
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took no pains to hide. In McFallan’s 
rejoicing over Traivin’s restoration 
there was, very naturally, a drop of bit- 
terness, that after all his work, the de- 
cisive inspiration—the coup—had been 
another’s. And this bitterness was not 
allowed to diminish by any act or word 
of Tommy Perkins, who, while pocket- 
ing his winnings on the bet, and while 
“blowing” McFallan to many good din- 
ners therefrom, nevertheless “rubbed it 
in.” 

“T’ve been an education to you— 
haven’t I?” he would say, with a serene 
self-satisfaction. ‘Why, without me, 
McFallan, you might never have been 
made to recognize the electric potency 
of sex as a prod to the disabled brain. 
By Jove, this will be a big help to you 
in your work—and here I am giving it 
gratis! Only—don’t forget it, McFal- 
lan—not even if you stay single, take 
to worsted wristlets, and to carrying 
your own mending case. The French- 
man who first said: ‘Cherches la 
femme,’ pressed the button that rings in 
the deepest caverns of men’s souls. 


Take it from me,” finished Tommy, 
with a concluding accent that sent 
his mustache ends up, “for—father 


knows!” 


a We 


THE UNEXPECTED 


"THE questing roads, the poets say, 
Go over the hills and far away; 
The Great Desire, the glory dim, 
Lie over the mountains’ purple rim; 
Our maddest dreaming finds its crown 
There where the far, strange roads go down. 


Yet, after many seeking years, 

And aching dreams, and scalding tears, 
And much long searching from afar 
Of sea, and hill, and plain, and star, 

Behold my love-lit fairyland 

Here, within reach of this my hand! 

‘ A. A. C, 
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meant that the 
hurrying, white-coated beings 
behind the soda _ fountain 
rushed aimlessly hither and 
thither, bumping into one another, siz- 
zling the various fonts, diving into the 
jars and flavor receptacles before the 
great, onyx-framed mirror, calling or- 
ders, and filling them indiscriminately. 
It meant that the long line of chairs 
before the equally long marble counter 
was jammed, with a waiting list be- 
hind; that every one of the red-leather- 
covered seats in the big, comfortable 
loges was filled with shoppers, and with 
others, who had _ gravitated there 
through a habit that knew of no meet- 
ing place but Scholtz’s. It meant that 
the doors held, too, their lines of those 
who waited, prior to the meeting and 
to an afternoon orgy of the picture 
shows and cheap vaudeville theaters 
that lined the with a garish dis- 
play of vari-painted fronts and scream- 
ng posters. And invariably it meant, 
that in the crowd that lined the 
doorway stood Bessie Jordan. 

At least, it had been an invariable 
rule for the last six months that Bessie 
Jordan should arrive in the doorway 
of Scholtz’s promptly at three-thirty, 
stand there a few moments, step for- 
ward with a laugh and a greeting, then 
turn, as Billy Trent, his cap grasped 
tight in one hand, gazed dolorously at 
the crowd inside and sighed : 

“Guess we'll have to take i1 
first before we get anything 
\in’t it an awful mob?” 


afternoon, 





street 


] 
also, 


a movie 
coolin’. 


And then they would go across the 
street, to sit in silence through tragedy 
or comedy or mere melodrama, to come 
forth, stroll back to the magnet of their 
afternoons, find at last their seats at 
the now thinning tables, and taste of the 
waters of the great onyx fountain. Day 
after day, the program was the same— 
three-thirty at Scholtz’s, a movie and a 
soda, then work again. Bessie’s means 
of livelihood was the ten-to-ten shift 
on the “Champa” switchboard; three- 
thirty was her rest hour. Trent’s 
weekly envelope came from equally long 
night hours as “‘trouble man” where the 
big blue sign told of telegraphic con- 
nections to all parts of the world, and— 
well, he stole his hour at three-thirty. 

With this set program of things as 
a precedent, it was a bit out of the 
ordinary when Billy came hurrying up 
and looked at the big drug-store clock 
almost simultaneously with his grin of 
Bessie, who was awaiting 
From force of habit, he 
then caught the girl by 


greeting to 
him as usual. 
glanced inside, 
the arm. 

“Gee, maybe we can grab it!’’ he said 
excitedly, as he hurried forward toward 
the spot where two empty chairs 
showed in the maze of soda-drinking 
shoppers. ‘It isn’t me for long to-day. 
I’ve sneaked as it is. The big 
on the job.” 

The gantlet was run. 
turned with a laugh in her big, childish 
eyes, as they gained the chairs and 
seated themselves. Some joking re- 
mark was on her lips, but Billy stopped 
her. He leaning forward 


boss is 


Bessie Jordan 


was across 
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the table, and his work-hardened hands 
were clasped tight. 

“Gee, Bess,’ he said ecstatically, 
“you got the prettiest hair!” 

Bessie Jordan laughed, and pointed 
to the white-coated clerk whom Billy 
had forgotten. 

“Hadn't you better tell him what we 
want ?” 

“Choc'late 
ordered. Then he 
again. “Noticed 


sundaes on two,” Billy 

leaned forward 
anything to-day, 
besst 

The little girl of the straying, spun- 
gold hair, and the big, deep eyes, who 
sat opposite him, looked carefully and 
wonderingly at the boyish figure before 
her. 

“Isn't that a new tie?” 

Billy shook his head scornfully. 

“I should say-y-y not! Anyway, it 
hasn’t got anything to do with clothes. 
Can't you guess?” 

Bessie Jordan shook her head play- 
fully, and Billy’s face became proud. 

“Why, | thought you’d grab that 
right away,” he announced with just a 
tinge of disappointment in his tone. “I 
ain’t said ‘ain't’ once to-day !” 

A laugh from across the table. 

“But you said it just then, Billy.” 


“Did 1? Cee, I didn’t mean to, hon- 
est! I thought Ud cut it out. But 
> 


I'll get all them things if I stick—— 
Lessie Jordan laid a hand on his arm. 
“Those, not ‘them,’ she ventured 


with a little smile. Then her voice be- 
came serious. “IL know you will, Billy 
bov—and | like you for trying so hard. 
Anyway, and there came a little pres- 
sure of the hand on his arm, “it’s not 


grammar and things like that that count 
’s the heart.” 
here was a pause, while the white- 
coated one placed before them the prod- 
uct of the long, onyx counter, and de- 
parted. 

Billy ate a moment or so in silence— 
his eyes fixed upon the table. 


it 
; 


“Bess came at last. 

“Ves, Billy?” 

“You know there ain’t—isn’t—any- 
body in the world | like, like I do you.” 

“T hope not, Billy. 
any one Fe 


And there isn’t 


“That's just what I’ve been think- 
ing about. I've just been wondering 
It all can’t seem true, someway— 
you liking me, and willing to go the 
whole way, and share potluck, and do 
the cooking and all that sort of thing. 
Sometimes— —” 

“T can’t see why, Billy.” The girl's 
voice was strangely soft. “Haven't 
you been just everything to me?” 

“And after we've got started, and 
you’ve got time to think it over, and 
maybe meet somebody from—from 
there, you won't get tired of me, and 
be sorry-——” 


“Sorry? Of course not, boy. What 
on earth——” 

“Nothing,” grinned Billy Trent, as 
he dived into his ice cream again. “It’s 


just all seemed too good to be true, 
that’s all. I put up ten dollars more 
on the ring to-day,” he added between 
mouthfuls, then turned. A blank look 
came into his countenance, as he saw 
the clock. He fished in his pocket for 
some money, and laid it on the table, 
reaching for his cap at the same time. 
“I’ve got to beat it,” he said shortly. 
“T only had fifteen minutes. You 
on and finish up that junk. 


0) 


S’ long! 

\nd with a grin and a rush he was 
gone, while Lessie Jordan, of the 
Champa Exchange, looked after him, 
smiled, then resumed her chocolate and 
cream. Once or twice she paused and 
her eyes seemed to be looking past the 


crowded drug store, with its soda 
fiends and its hurrying clerks; looking 
past to something that brought a wist- 
ful expression into her face, a longing, 
a craving that had its birthplace in her 


heart. At last she arose, pushed the 
change through the little wicket, and 
turned to leave the store. 

A gust of wind, a flying straw hat, a 
quick grasp as Bessie left the doorway, 
and the girl found herself facing a 
rather tall, smiling young man who 
reached forward for the captive head- 
piece 

“Thanks,” he was saying. “That's the 
third time to-day. I guess I'll have to 
tic it on——” Then he stopped, and 
looked hard into Bessie’s ‘ 


eyes. “Pat 














don me,” he asked suddenly, “but aren’t 
you from Phillipsburg ?” 

A bit of surprise came into bessie’s 
face. 


“Why—yes.” 
“Aren’t you Bessie Jordan?” 
“Yea 


The young man smiled. 

“I’m Tom Payne, Bess. 
remember? As 
you, I——” 

“Tom Payne!” 
hands met. “But 


Don’t you 
soon as I looked at 
Their outstretched 
you've grown so 
ince—— 

“Grown? Of course I’ve grown. 
One ought to—in eight years. Come 
o think of it, so have you, Bess,” he 
laughed. “Going anywhere in par- 
ticular ?” ; 

\nd then it was, as they turned and 
started down the street, that there came 
a little catch in Bess Jordan’s voice, and 
a little evidence of strain to her coun- 
tenance. Her hands twitched the least 
bit. 

“Yes,” she answered at last. 
be back at work at four-thirty.” 

“Work?” There was surprise in the 
tone. “Why——” 

Bess Jordan tried to smile. 

“Everything’s gone, Tom,” she an- 
swered. “It began just a little while 
after you left Phillipsburg. First the 
elevator burned, then came the panic, 


” 


“T must 


and—— 
“I’m sorry, Bess. 
“Then dad got together what capital 
he could, and came out here to try to 


” 


ike a new start—but things just went 
against him.” There was suffering in 
her face now. “So—so I’m working 
at the telephone company. They’re 


mighty good to me, Tom, and all that, 
but it isn’t like things used to be for 





me 

“I’m sorry, Bess.” The voice at her 
side was low and serious. “I didn’t 
know. But surely it won’t be for long. 
rhey can’t keep your dad down. If 


he needs anything, Bess, I’ve got a 
little money 2: 
*Dad’s dead, Tom,” came simply; 


and then there was silence—silence un- 
til they stood before the building 
wherein the drops clattered and the 
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lights flashed on the great boards. Tom 
sought for words. 

‘How late do you work?” he asked at 
last, as the girl turned toward the long 
steps. 

Bessie Jordan hesitated. 

“Ten o'clock. But I’m not afraid to 
go home—l’ve got used to it,’ she 
laughed. 

But just the same, when ten came 
that night, a motor car was waiting be- 
fore the building, and Tom Payne stood 
in the doorway. 

“We're going to get some fresh air,” 
he announced, with that old voice of 
boyish command that Bess Jordan had 
known in the cellar-door, rain-barrel 
days. “Climb in.” 

For a long time she sat in silence, 
while the machine threaded whirringly 
along the city streets, on through the 
moonlight to the foothills that fringed 
Arapahoe, drinking in the cooling, ex- 
hilarating air, happy in the enjoyment 
of a relaxation that she had not known 
in months, losing for the first time in 
years the ghosts that had surrounded 
her ; happy—happy and contented. 

Suddenly she turned. Tom 
watching the road ahead, and talking. 

“Bess,” he asked, “remember when I 
left Phillipsburg ?” 

“\Why, yes; eight years ago.” 

Tom laughed. 

“T didn’t mean the time; I meant the 
conditions,’ he answered. “Don’t you 
recollect ?”’ 

Bess leaned forward, 
was alight with memory. 

“Don’t I?” she asked. “Didn’t I cry 
half the night until my eyes looked like 
—well, Ill not say what they looked 
like.” She laughed. “Puppy love is 
funny, isn’t it, Tom?” 

The man beside her was smiling. 

“Remember how jealous I used to be 
of Fred Kyger?” 

Bess nodded her head and iaughed. 

“He’s married now.” 

“Not to you?” 

Tom turned with a 
pression, and with a laugh. 
him. 

“No; to Mabel Gentry. 
little boy.” 


was 


and her face 


queer little ex- 
Bess joined 


They’ve a 











“Fred and Mabel! I didn’t know 
that.” The machine had turned now, 
and was speeding again toward the city. 
“I’m going back to Phillipsburg some 
time and look up all the gossip.” 

“I'd like to go back some time”’— 
there was wistfulness in the girl’s voice 
—‘if conditions only were different. 
But——” 

Her voice faded, and for a long time 
there was silence. 

“T understand,”’ came the voice of the 
man at last. “Who’s living in the old 
home place, Bess?” 

“T don’t know, Tom. 
to some agents. I don’t 
they did with it.” 

There was another long pause, while 
both watched the flickering, nearing 
lights of the city; a silence in which 
Tom sat at the wheel, a queer expres- 
sion on his face, his eyes hard on the 
road ahead. The first paved street was 
reached. An are light flared in their 
faces. Tom slowed the pace of the 
machine a bit. 

“Bess,” he said at last, “I’m afraid 
~it wasn't all puppy love with me.” 

“Tom!” 

Fle smiled. 

“T thought it was—until I saw you 
again this afternoon—and then it all 
came back. But—lI suppose _ there’s 
some one else, now.” 

Bess Jordan’s face was strangely se- 


rious. Tom glanced at her, then turned 
his eyes away again. 


Dad sold it 
know what 


“Well,” he laughed at last, “it 
wouldn’t be interesting without a rival. 
I never was without one.” 

But bantering had left Bessie Jor- 
dan. Her hands were clasped tight, and 


there was a strange, worn expression 
on her face. 
“T’d—lI'd rather vou wouldn't, Tom,” 
she said at last. ‘*]——”’ 
“You're engaged 7” 

She nodded her head. 
“Do you love him, Bess 
anything else in the world? 

*“Tom”—the girl’s voice was strange 
-“‘suppose you were alone in the world. 
Suppose that there man, not 
the kind you had been used to, as far 
as position and that sort of thing are 


better than 
Do vou?” 


came a 
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concerned, but good all the way 
through, a man who would do anything 
in the world for you—and who had 
done everything—a man who simply 
worshiped you, and who didn’t care for 
anything in the world but just you. And 
suppose you cared for him—in a way. 
Suppose you were grateful to him for 
everything that a man could possibly) 
sacrifice for you. Suppose that when 
your father was dying, he cared for you 
both and cheered you up and watched 
over you Don’t you see, Tom,” she 
asked, as she laid a hand on his arm, 
“don’t you see why I can’t let any- 
thing interfere with his happiness?” 

Silently the man beside her took from 
his pocket the slip of paper on which he 
had written her address, and looked at 
it. Then he turned to the girl. 

“But it’s your own happiness that 
counts, Bess,” he answered. “Can he 
make you happy—always?” 

“Tom,” she answered, “when there 
was hardly anything in the house for 
us to eat, and when he needed his 
money for his own needs, he gave it 
up that dad might have care and at- 
tention. He used to come and sit by 
dad’s bedside, night after night, then 
drag himself to work the next day— 
just that I might rest. And when | 
think of those things, Tom, I can be 
happy, because | will know that he is 
happy.” 

The machine had 








stopped in a nar- 


row street. A doorway, with its flat 
ing gas mantle and its worn carpeted 
stairs, showed ahead Tom reached 
forward to assist Bess from the n 
chine, then walked with her to the stair- 
way. 


“Will he be able to give you the 
things you once had, Bess?’ 
slowly. 
The girl shook her head. 
*And don’t you ever wish for them?” 
Bess Jordan looked far away down 
the narrow, deserted little street. 


he asked 


“Billy must come first,” she answered 
slowly. 
“Bess,” and Tom Payne came closer, 


“é 


a lot of each other 
I’ve found out 
still think 


we used to think 
—when we were kids. 
this afternoon that | 


since 




















the same way. I don’t believe—you’ve 
quite forgotton, have you?  Every- 
thing’s waiting for you back there, Bess 
—the old house, the old position— 
everything you’ree missing now and 
grieving for. Won't you give me the 
right to make the fight? It’s not be- 
cause I want to hurt his happiness,” he 
added slowly. “I like him without 
knowing him. But think of yourself, 
girl Can’t you see it’s just a mis- 
taken idea of gratitude that’s simply 
eating you up? Can’t you see what 
it will mean, after while—and won’t 
you give me the right to fight against 
it?” 

The door opened. 

“[’d—I’d rather not, Tom.” 

“Then I'll take it, regardless,” 
resolutely. “Good night, Bess.” 





came 


And thus it was that there entered 
a new phase into the life of Bessie Jor- 
dan, a phase that she struggled against 
and fought against, but a phase, never- 
theless,.that ate into her life and into 
her heart, surely and more surely, day 
after day. Thus it was that there came 
a time when she would sit at her win- 
dow, looking out at the lights of the 
little city, and at the black velvet line 
of the mountains far beyond, long after 
the chugging of the motor had echoed 
down the street o’ nights. Thus it.was 
that the sound of her voice over the 
telephone carried with it more wistful- 
more sadness, more of a some- 
thing that caused even the grumpy sub- 
cribers to modulate their tones a bit 
vhen they called their numbers, and 
sometimes even to be civil. Thus it 
was that sometimes, as she and Billy sat 
in Scholtz’s at three-thirty, there would 
come a little expression into her face 
that would cause Billy Trent to look at 
her queerly, and to fumble a bit with 
his ice-cream spoon, as he asked with 
rough solicitude : 

“Bess, I’m kinda thinking that switch- 
board’s getting you. You aren’t feeling 
bum—or nothing, are you?” 

Then the old smile would come back, 
and she would lean forward, and touch 
his hand with the same old tenderness. 
Her eyes would light, too—but there 


ness, 
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was in them always a little tinge of 
sadness that nothing could quite efface. 
“Nothing’s the matter, Billy Boy,” 
she would answer; “nothing at all.” 
“Sure about that? Sure you ain’'t— 
aren’t—changing your mind?” 
“T’ll never change my mind, Billy.” 
“Gee! I’m glad of that,’ and the 
grin would return. ‘Gosh, there’s an 





awful mob here to-day, ain’t Hon- 
est, Bess, I can’t get over saying 
‘ain’t’ !” 


But one day there came a change. 
Bessie Jordan had been silent, silent 
through the picture show, silent through 
the ordering, and through Billy’s sallies 
at humor. The summer had gone now; 
there was a bit of a chill in the atmos- 
phere, and through the doorway, which 
gave an open vista along the crowded 
downtown street and out into the hills, 
there showed over the mountains that 
edged the town the blue haze of au- 
tumn. Billy bent far over his sundae. 

“Got something to show you after 
while,” he ventured, but Bess did not 
seem to hear. 

“Billy,” she said, “suppose I should 


tell you something, would you be 
angry?” 
“Mad? Me?” Billy Trent asked the 


questions with avidity. “Say, Bess, did 


you ever see me get mad at anything? 
That is, anything you did?” 
‘But this is something different, 


Billy,” came slowly. “Suppose I should 
tell you there was a man from my 
home town who was in love with me— 
then what?” 

The hurrying drug with its 
great, onyx counter, the crowded tables 
—Billy Trent forgot them all, as he 
leaned forward, his hand trembling the 
slightest bit, the color ebbing from his 
face. 

“In love with you, Bess? 
to take you away from me? 
going to Y 

“TI didn’t say that, Billy.” There was 
resolution in her voice. “Nothing can 
take me away from you.” She smiled 
a little. ‘“Haven’t I given you my 
promise ?” 

Billy Trent grinned. 
in his chair. 


store 


He’s going 
He’s 





He leaned back 
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“Gee, you scared me!” he said whole- 
heartedly. “I thought I was gone for 
a minute. Gosh,” he added, “that’s 
nothing—for a fellow to be in love with 
you. Anybody’d be that. Want to see 
what I’ve got to show you?” 

A childish pleasure came into his 
face. He reached into his pocket and, 
bringing forth a small leather case, 
passed it across the table. ‘Put it on, 
will you?” 

That night, as Tom Payne’s machine 
whirred away from the telephone office, 
the man turned at the sparkle on the 
girl’s finger. He was silent a moment, 
and then: 

“You’ve given him your promise, 
Bess—your absolute promise ?” 

“Yes—I have, Tom.” 

“And you're going to be happy with 
him?” 

“As—as long as he’s happy.” 

“You're sure of that?” 

In the light of an are, Tom Payne 
could see that her face was strangely 
tense, that there was a pressure about 
her lips, of suffering, of pain. She did 
not answer—not until the machine had 
stopped before her door, and her hand 
Was outstretched for the good night. 

“Tom,” she asked, and her voice was 
low with pleading, “will you do some- 
thing for me—something for my hap- 
pinessf 

“T’d do most anything for that, Bess 

“Will you go av uy?” 


” 


“Away ?” 

“Away somewhere dt to forget 
me, and tt nad ti let me forget 
you -” 

\ sudden motio He had drawn 


her to his arms 

“Forget me? Then, Bess, you 

A half sob. For just a moment she 
remained in his embrace; then, almost 
struggling, she freed herself and stood 
by the doorway. Her hands went up- 
ward. They covered her face. 

“T’ve given him my promise, Tom,” 
she said slowly, “and whether I'll be 
happy or rot doesn’t make any differ- 
ence any more. I’ve had my happiness 
in this world; he never had any—until 
for the future. And 
t it means, Tom— 





he began to plan 
can't 


you see whx 





can’t you see—can’t you see that I must 
forget you, and all the old life back 
there, and everything that I’ve been 
longing for and wishing for all the 
time? Tom, I know what it is to suf- 
fer—and it isn’t in me to hurt him—I 
just can’t do it. And maybe”—she 
moved closer—"if you should go away, 
and I knew that you were forgetting 
me—maybe then everything would be 
all right. Maybe % 

*“Bess”—his voice sounded queer and 
strained—"T'll try. I do my _ best. 
But if I don’t succeed’”—there came a 
little glint to his eyes—‘I’m coming 
back. And this time, I’m going to 
think of your happiness and of mine 

not of his!” 





And so Bessie Jordan once more 
walked home at night when the drops 
fell for the last time at ten o’clock. Day 
after day, three-thirty at Scholtz’s 
found her awaiting the arrival of Billy 
Trent, with his little grin, his little 
shrug of the shoulders, with his hopes 
and his recitals of the daily grind of 
events in his workaday life. The blue 
haze of the hills turned to white with 
the first snows of winter, while the 
routine of the great onyx counter 
changed from cool drinks to hot, while 
the waiting ones now kept their trysts 
within the shelter of storm doors, and 
Billy brushed snow from Bess’ coat as 


they took their seats after the inevitable 
picture show. 

One day there howed something of 
\ and et of siadness in the face 
of Bailly trent, as he fa ed the little 
girl of the spun-gold hair across the 


g | 
table at Scholtz’s. 

“T don’t know whether to be sore or 
tickled to death,” he said shortly. 
“Know what they’ve done at the office ?” 

“No. What, Billy?” 

“Assigned me to the Green Pass dis- 
trict for the winter. They've got a 
bad sweep there; wires go out every 
time there’s a real blow. It'll be tough.” 

“And you'll be away all winter?” 

Disappointment showed in Bessie’s 
face. Billy grinned. 

“That's the rough part of it, Bess,’ 
he answered; “but there’s a good end, 
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too. They'll pay my expenses. That'll 
mean that I can save up more for the 
furniture, and all that sort of thing 
when the big excitement happens. 
See?” 

But Bessie’s face did not reflect his 
gayety. For her it meant something 
more; it meant that the struggle was to 
begin all over again, that without him 
present always, without him before her, 
to remind her and to assure her 

She folded the little paper napkin into 
an infinitesimal, lumpy little square, and 
her lips trembled the least bit. 

“IT wish—I wish you weren’t going, 
Billy.” 

“So'do I,” came the cheery answer; 
‘but orders is orders, Bess. Besides,” 
he added, with a laugh, “spring’ll come 
some time.” 

But spring, for Arapahoe, was far 
away. The letters that came from Billy 
—scrawled in pencil, full of their little 
mistakes, their queernesses of punctua- 
tion, and their lack of capitalization 
sometimes, with envelopes spotted by 
snow—told of cold and of straining 
work, of wires broken by the great 
sweep of ice-laden winds through the 
pass, of struggles to keep transconti- 
nental communication open, of expo- 
sure, and of danger. They were letters 
that came irregularly, letters that Bes- 
sie looked forward to, letters that she 
longed for—for they were the only 
things that could aid her in a struggle 
that was eating, day after day, week 
after week, deeper and deeper into her 
heart. They were her weapons, the 
weapons that must contest against mem- 
ory, the memory of moonlight nights, 
of a whirring, gliding machine, and of 
a man—a man who smiled at her, and 
asked her 

For now that Billy was gone, now 
that the last object had been removed 
from her clearer vision, she could see 
and understand. And there came to her, 
day by day, clearer and clearer, the 
realization of the difference between 
gratitude and love, between the feeling 
of deep liking, coupled with sisterly af- 
fection and obligation, and that other 
omething that gripped her heart and 
thrilled it. Both were gone now—leav- 








ing her alone to see and to understand. 
Both were gone—but one must come 
back. 

There came to her a sort of cringing 
as she thought of it one day, sitting by 
the big window of the telephone com- 
pany’s rest room, watching the beat- 
ing sleet against the window, and the 
skidding, roaring motors as they fought 
their way through the slush of the street 
below. Her hands clasped tightly. She 
realized that she had been sitting there 
a long time, staring at the objects below, 
yet scarcely seeing them. She realized 
that 

“Here’s a telegram for you, Miss 
Jordan.” 

It was the voice of the chief opera- 
tor. Bessie turned with a little gasp. 
Her fingers seemed numb, some way— 
almost as numb as her heart. The 
words of it were in her brain, even be- 
fore the yellow, moist paper was un- 
folded. 

3ess: I’ve made my fight, and lost. I’m 
coming back. May I? At least, tell me you 
still care. Answer. Tom, 

221 Maclay Apartments, San Francisco. 





And a half hour later, Bessie Jor- 
dan was back, answering the calls be- 
fore her with unseeing eyes; realizing 
that she had confessed her heart, yet 
begged him to remain away; realizing 
that she had told of what she knew in 
her soul to be true, yet had denied him 
the right to gain it; realizing that she 
had refused happiness to herself and to 
Tom Payne that the man who had sac- 
rificed for her and who worshiped her, 
the man who was struggling through 
the mountains, who was enduring priva- 
tions, exposure, the freezing, heart- 
chilling cold of the arcticlike Green 
Pass that he might make her comfort- 
able according to his means, might be 
rewarded for what he had given. 

And even as she realized it, there 
struggled through the snows and drifts, 
high in the hills, a short, shoulder- 
shrugging littlke man, who grinned in 
the face of the storm, and reached now 
and then behind him to aid the man 
who followed. The snow was driving 
hard. Now and then they plunged into 
drifts to their shoulders, and floundered 
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fighting, 


helplessly. Then, panting, 
At last 


struggling, they went on again. 
Billy Trent pointed ahead. 

“There it is, Cal,” he said doggedly, 
as the broken strands of a wire showed 
ahead. “I knew it ought to be around 
here somewhere. Let’s have your 
climbers. We'll splice ’er up.” 

He ascended the pole. Hurriedly he 
worked. Then he attached his line in- 
strument and called the wire chief. 

“O. K.” he tapped. “Tell ’em to 
shoot the messages through as fast as 
they can. Pretty cold. Wires snap 
awful easy.” 

He received his answer, then leaned 
back against the pole to listen, and to 
assure himself that the messages were 
traveling without a break beyond or 
below. Slowly they droned past. Billy 
grinned, reached forward to release his 
connection—then suddenly desisted. A 
little expression of pain had come into 
his face. His lips twitched a bit. He 
leaned forward, and placed his ear close 
to the tapping bar of the instrument. 
Then, slowly, he broke the connection 
and descended. 

“Workin’ all right?” 

The cheery voice of Cal Morton 
sounded strange and far away. Billy 
turned, and his fellow workman won- 
dered at the age and the suffering in the 
countenance before him. 

“Yep——” came the answer. 
—it’s—working all right.” 


“Yep 


thirty at Scholtz’s, and 
counter the white- 
coated men were hurrying through the 
afternoon pandemonium. Within the 
storm doors stood a little girl, with 
spun-gold hair, and big, deep eyes that 
sought the street before her. Suddenly 
she started forward, and the eyes 
lighted at the sight of the man before 
her. 
“Hello, 
erin was absent. 
mob in here, ain’t there? 
a table! Let’s hurry.” 
There was silence for a long time 
after they had seated themselves, and 
Bess noticed that Billy Trent’s hands 
were clasping under the table. 


It Was three 
behind the 


iong 
ong 


came slowly, but the 
“Gee, there’s an awful 
Gosh, there’s 


, ” 
| CSS, 
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“Billy,” she asked, “what did you 


come back for?” 
The question was evaded. 


“Bess,” came haltingly, “s’pose I'd 


ask you something. Would you get 
sore ?” 

“Billy, I’ve never been angry with 
you 6 





“I know you ain’t. But this is some- 


thing different. You see—I—I want 
my ring back.” 

“Your ring?” 

Bessie Jordan’s face went blank. 


Billy turned his eyes away from her. 

“Yes, I wish I could say it so it'd 
sound decent, but I can’t, Bess. Ive 
got another girl——” 

* Billy !” 

“I—lI'd ’a’ told you before, Bess, but 
—but I—— She ain’t so far above me 
like you are, and———” 

“And you're going to be 
Billy ?” 

She was smiling and extending her 
hands to him. 

“You bet I am!” he answered, forc- 
ing the old grin back. 

“Then I’m glad—oh, so glad for you, 
Billy !” 

“And you're not sore?” 

“No, Billy.” 

As they walked down the street to- 
gether toward the wire chief’s office, 
he whistled, and grinned again. 

“Nobody else ’d ’a’ been as decent as 


happy, 





that about it,” he said wholeheartedly. 
‘Nobody else——” 

“Good-by, Billy.” She was pressing 
his hands t \nd , | hope you'l 
be happy!” 

“Good-by, Bess. Come 'n see us, will 
you? Good-by it 


As he turned into the office, he was 
whistling again, whistling as he passed 
the message counter, whistling as he 
threaded his way past the rattling ma- 
chines, whistling as he walked through 


the wire chief’s office, and on to the 
stock room. But there, with the door 
closed, and only the great spools of wire 
and crates of insulation to hear and 
to understand, Billy Trent sank into 
the hard, wooden chair, his hands 
clenched tight; then slowly he leaned 


forward upon the table—and sobbed 
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ELL me who's your company 
and I'll tell you who you are. 
The company Monsieur Eu- 
stache Baudain kept wasn't 
only the very best on earth; 
the Four Hundred of heaven itself—in 
plaster—met and mingled in his red- 
velvet-draped window and his _nickel- 
plated show cases. And never one 
word of merry scandal from any of 
them; the only bridge they cared a fig 
for was that between this world and 
the next, and they'd as lief have pawned 
their halos as have auctioned it; not one 

had ever been divorced, save from the 
flesh and the devil; and although some 

of them seemed to have a whimsy for a 

pet beast or so—as St. Agnes for a 

pretty puppet of a lamb, St. George for 

1 thumping big brute dragon, St. 
Patrick for the bunch of grass-green 
snakes that curled toes and 

showed a yard or so of their bright red 

lining—still, one recognized that these 
amiable little hobbies were, as it were, 
nothing but a pleasant frill or so tacked 
onto the straight hem of the inner life. 

Monsieur PBaudain thought all the 
more of them for it. He had lived with 
them so long that he was in danger of 
becoming a saint himself. And how he 
loved them !—that is, all save the Ger- 

man ones. One just couldn’t pray to a 

German in pure French! Monsieur 
Baudain admitted and admired the 

boundless charity of the good God who 

can make a perfectly respectable saint 


- 


/ 





of a 


about his 


out of even a German; but it is to won- 
der, hein.’ 

Monsieur Baudain was busy, virtu- 
ous, and not happy. He found himself 
here in this terrible city of aliens, this 
terrific New York, whose climate is 
more fickle than the minds of its wom- 
en, colder than the hearts of its men. 
He pined for old friends, for Paris; 
alas, his friends were now of plaster-of- 
Paris! In language chaste and elevated 
one addressed them; but their many 
graces did not include the fine French 
one of pleasant conversation. Outside, 
therefore, of one-sided converse with 
saints, casual customers, and an occa- 
sional acquaintance, one remained lone- 
some, pined, became overcast with a 
green -and yellow melancholy. Even 


that resource of the heavy-hearted, the 
church, palled upon one here in New 
York. For of a Saturday night one 


confessed one’s frailties to a stalwart 
Irishman, who, not always comprehend- 
ing one’s labored English, put a flipper 
of a fist behind an elephantine ear, and 
in a bellow of Bashan burbled: 

“Phwat?” 

One repeated, with hanging head, 
one’s croppers; and the great Irish- 
man murmured, with impatient amuse- 
ment: 

Be th’ hokey! An’ 
you go home, thin, an’ say three Hail- 
marys an’ one Ourfather, be way av 
pinance. An’ whin ye’ve said um, say 
three more for me that’s sittin’ here this 


is that arl? Do 





hour an’ more listenin’ to rale, thump- 
in’ sins.” 

Beside being good and _ lonesome, 
Monsieur Baudain bore a real thorn in 
the flesh in the way of two partners in 
his business of selling religious goods 
and the like stepladders to saintship. 
They had, in fact, induced him to invest 
in the business in which he was now 
engaged—a business that suited his tem- 
perament to a dot, enabling him to grat- 
ify his religious and his business in- 
stincts at one and the same time. 

3ut the partners themselves had not 
lived up to their inducements. Mon- 
sieur Baudain had been left to pay the 
rent of the little shop, to meet all bills, 
to run the business entirely—to his 
amazement, indignation, and growing 
doubt. Now add to this that a moving- 
picture house, a near-beer saloon, a 
pawnshop, and a Kidd’s Restaurant had 
lately come to rub elbows with his 
saints; it may be perceived that he 
should worry ! 

Among all the many, many saints is 
one whom many, many folk declare that 
they have manifold reasons to trust. 
She is called of them “the Saint of the 
Impossible.” Doesn’t that sound like 
more? One may buy her in plaster, 
kneeling before a highly ornate shrine, 
in a frock of raven black, a wreath of 
virulently pink roses on her butter-col- 
ored hair. Her meek and dovelike face 
is provocative of confidence; and her 
name is lovely and alluring—Rita, Rita 
of the Roses. 

Monsieur Baudain adored Rita. He 
told her all his troubles, and she lis- 
tened with eyes immovably fastened 
upon her shrine, but, withal, with an air 
of considerate attention, as if wonder- 
ing what she could do for him and how 
to set about it. It is true that she kept 
her intentions strictly to herself; but 
Monsieur Baudain knew that she liked 
to listen; so he told her everything. She 
was a sort of celestial sweetheart. 

“Figure to yourself,” he abjured her, 
“the situation of me. Understand, ma- 


dame, how I am of a frightful alone- 
ness; perceive, too, that I am of a most 
domestic nature, me, of a heart that 
craves those adorable ties of the wife 
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and the cradle—ties that bind one at 
once to the earth and to God. Capable 
of a great love, we who find none to 
share it must fall back upon ourselves, 
like waves upon an iron coast. Ah, 
why are we thus created? Are they 
then nothing to God at all, these long- 
ings for affection and for companion- 
ship, which, like cruel teeth, tear and 
devour the heart?” 

And for a while he remained pensive, 
with down-dropped and shadowed 
eyes. Then, with irrepressible French- 
ness, he smiled at the impassive little 
figure, and under her immovable nose 
shook a playfully suggestive forefinger. 

“See, now, you are called the Saint 
of the Impossible. Is it, then, impos- 
sible to make you understand any love 
save the love of God? Ah, madame, 
we poor humans are in a devil of a fix 
when nobody but God loves us, believe 
me! Let us now converse with each 
other as friends. Behold yourself, a 
saint, happy, saved, able to help—and 
with nothing else to do to make your 
time pass pleasantly. You have an 
eternity of time on your hands, too; 
consider that, if you please! Now, re- 
gard me, a poor Frenchman who im- 
plores your assistance. I admire you, 
| repeat to you many complimentary 
prayers—prayers are the billets-doux 
of the sanctified, are they not?—and I 
persuade many customers to buy the 
statue of you. That should please you. 
Now, then, hear me speak with the 
heart bared—in return, send me love!” 

He fingered the little statue whimsi- 
cally. 

“T trust that you understand, ma- 
dame? I am asking of you to implore 
our good God to send into this so 
weary, so dreary, so empty life of me, 
love. For without it I am filled with a 
horrible ennui; my days are without 
salt. Give me to love the young, the 
good, the beautiful, and daily shall you 
have from me a light. When I make 
an extra franc, you shall even have of 
me a rose, a real, real rose!” 

She didn’t open her pretty plaster 
mouth; she didn’t have to—which is one 
of the compensations of saintship. Per- 
haps, too, she had a sly sense of humor. 














She saw Monsieur Baudain light a 
small red lamp, and set it before her 
shrine—right in the window, too. 

“Now you are,” said Monsieur Bau- 
dain to her, “‘a sort of little lighthouse, 
madame. Shine out, little light, and 
bring love home!” 

Now, was it by pure accident or most 
heavenly design that Ruth Rabey, at- 
tracted by the bright, pink roses, the 
glossy gown, the liquid blue eye—and 
the light—stopped before Monsieur 
Baudain’s window at the close of a late 
fall day? How was it that, up to the 
eyes in her own grief, Ruth had eyes 
for even a saint? But stop she did. and 
look, and linger. 

“What a pretty, placid little thing!” 
she thought. “About eighteen, | should 
say, and some sort of a sister, judging 
by her frock. Wonderful how chic 
they manage to make those shapeless 
frocks look, too! Why, that wreath of 
roses is prettier than the prettiest of 
made caps. [ believe she knows just 
how demure and ensnaring she is; [ 
believe she wears it on purpose to make 
gentlemen say their prayers to her!” 

Of a sudden she smiled, and when 
Ruth smiled there rose to one’s mind 
spring, and loosened and_ rippling 
brook water, and blossomy boughs. and 
bluettes in the new green grass, and kt- 
tle soft clouds with curling, sunlit 
edges, and all young things new-grow- 
ing. For her hair was of the bright 
brown that has April sun upon it, and 
her blue eyes looked out of her young 
face like morning-glories, all fresh and 
dew-washed in the dawn. So you had 
to think of spring, early spring, all vir- 
ginal and full of promise, and new 
leaves fluttering out, and young birds 
just beginning to trill their first low 
notes. 

In a moment the smile faded, the lips 
fell into sorrowful lines; but not be- 
fore Monsieur Eustache Baudain, look- 
ing listlessly out of his window through 
the half-drawn crimson curtain, had 
seen above Rita’s rose-crowned head a 
smiling face, all pearly pure, young, 
lovely, and most wonderful. 

His heart thumped in his breast; his 
sight dimmed; a great wind roared in 
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his ears, and dizziness came upon him. 
When he could steady his hand, he took 
off his glasses, wiped the mist that had 
gathered upon them, and looked again. 
The exquisite face had not vanished, 
but the rose-and-dawn smile had; and 
pallor had succeeded, and pain over- 
shadowed it. She was regarding the 
Saint of the Impossible wistfully ; and 
then idly she glanced up, and saw 
through the window the young man’s 
good brown eyes, clear and kind and 
candid, with a something in them like 
a nice child’s, who implores another nice 
child to come right on over and play 
with him—because he’s lonesome. 

“\Vhat a nice, kind face!” 

Ruth responded subconsciously to 
the eyes’ appeal; for was she, too, not 
alone—and lonesome—and sad, sad be- 
yond words to say? 

“My good God!” thought he. 
has come!” 

And his well-behaved and orderly 
heart turned a couple of somersaults 
and a quite respectable cartwheel. In 
that instant she had gone. So he did 
the best he could—vaulted the counter 
full of prayerful play-pretties, and 
dashed to his door to look after her 
a slim girl in a shabby blue suit and a 
boyish white collar, with a small blue 
hat pulled close over her mass of shin- 
ing hair. 

Gently born, pure, lovely, worthy of 
all adoration by her mouth and eyes 
and her girl’s sweetness; poverty- 
pinched by her clothes, which showed 
wear and care and much brushing; and 
she was hastening away, to be lost in 
that quicksilver crowd that poured 
molten up and down One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street day and night. He 
felt that she was an answer to prayer, 
that she had come in response to that 
lighted lamp’s message ; but—she might 
never come again; and he didn’t know 
her name even, or anything at all about 
her. 

Perhaps she might even know want. 
The thought made him [ 


“She 





tremble, for 
New York is a grim, grim stepmother 
to the young girls left to her unmercy. 
And he began to wonder a little, as we 
at that strange and cruel freak 


ll must, 
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of fate that will allow the loved to pass 
right by the loving, unknowing and un- 
known. 

A big woman with a big basket came 
in and plagued him. She bore away 
with her a picture of a saint, a saint of 
an ugliness so appallingly obvious that 
even the purest piety shyed at sight of 
it, and Monsieur Baudain had about de- 
spaired of ever getting it off his walls. 
Not even the fact that the bulky pur- 
chaser of this béte noire was named 
Schneider and was, therefore, a de- 
tested German, gave Monsieur Baudain 
satisfaction, 

His mind was awhirl. Something 
great and wonderful had happened. He 
knew and recognized it; but it had 
come upon him so suddenly as to daze 
him. Presently, with a rather twisted 
smile, he confronted Rita of the Roses. 

“Madame!” said he. “Madame! 
This is only part of the bargain!” 

And he stood up manfully 
prayed. 

Many dreary nothing-happening-in- 
them days passed. One of them had 
deepened from a dreary drizzle into a 
drearier darkness. Monsieur Baudain 
had long since turned on the one big 
electric light in his plush-lined window. 
Against this cheerful, glowing back- 
ground, his saints stood out snugly on 
their pedestals, warmly clad, and ex- 
ceedingly well-fed looking. 

But Monsieur Baudain for once 
looked with cold indifference over their 
neatly haloed heads. And then light 
poured into his face; for another face 
again looked in at his window—young, 
pale, sorrowful, with poverty and 
weariness openly pinching its girlish 
lips and pain shadowing its fresh 
sweetness. He looked down, and she 
looked up; and his mild face seeming 
to her in perfect concord with those 
other mild faces crowding his window 
—only more humanly friendly and ap- 
pealing—she smiled; once more spring 
blossomed on One Hundred and 


and 


Twenty-fifth Street at the close of a 
winter day. 

For a few moments she lingered, as 
if reluctant to leave the warmth and 
wholly 


kindliness of the holy folk 
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within; then the big black night opened 
its jaws and swallowed her. But Mon- 
sieur Baudain replenished the small red 
lamp before Rita of the Roses with a 
fine air of respect, of hope, and of de- 
votion. For from the crown of his 
head—where the black hair was, to tell 
truth, wearing a little thin—to the sole 
of his patent-leather No. 7, half-cov- 
ered with fawn-colored spats, he knew 
himself glowingly in love, exquisitely in 
love, for the first time in love! Oh, the 
beautiful, pure wonder of it! For 
where love once enters, loneliness must 
leave ; never, never, never can the heart 
again cry for company, having once 
held and cherished this divine and per- 
fect guest. 

Monsieur Baudain tingled to his fin- 
ger tips. He looked into each plaster 
face friendlily, and smiled; and the 
smile went over their heads and em- 
braced all those other faces flowing by 
his window like a river in the night. 
He wished to take the whole big, bad, 
sad, grieving world to his heart and kiss 
it brotherly—all because of a tired girl 
who, a bird of passage, had paused for 
a moment’s resting space outside his 
window ! 

She had to come again, he knew; 
had he not prayed for her? So, of 
course, she came; walked quietly into 
his shop. And he, bent over his desk, 
eyes full of reverie, mind one thought 
of her, looked up, went red and white, 
felt his lips tremble. Many waters 
passed over him; then he emerged, 
bowing, with a grace wholly of France. 

Deep in his soul he was thanking the 
good, the kind God, who had sent him 
to love one so perfect 

Under the electric light the blue suit 
showed shabbier; the gloves were 
mended, every finger of them. 
and so in need of love 

She unwrapped a parcel, and laid 
before him a water color, a water color 
of Rita of the Roses. 

——and—still more praise to Thee! 
—sent her to him, to be helped! 

His heart sang in his breast. 

‘“|—first saw her in your window. I 
was attracted by her,” said the young 
girl, in a voice full of the South. She 























wore the timid air of one now used to 
-—and dreading—rebuffs and refusals. 
“She—she’s so pretty—and—and chic. 
I wondered if you—if perhaps—you 
might like to buy from me some water 
colors of her? Maybe—there might 
be a sale for them?” 

He took the water color wonderingly. 
His pet saint was very, very much 
prettier thus than in stiff plaster, and 
the girl had lent to her a hint of her 
own ineffable delicacy. But—when it 
came right down to selling water colors, 
now 

His eminently sane and_ saving 
French mind, that thrifty mind that 
knew to the last jot and tittle the value 
of every sou, shook its head vehement- 
ly, winked, poked him in the ribs, as it 
were, by way of reminding him that 
his patrons invariably preferred painted 
plaster. He put his sane and saving 
mind to one side deliberately, and lis- 
tened to his heart. 

“What difference,” demanded his 
heart, “does it make whether you can 
sell the thing or not? She needs the 
money—can’t you see how much she 
needs the money? You have in your 
hands the chance to help her. Good 
heavens, what luck! For if you won't 
and don’t help her, who under heaven 
shall you ever want to help?” 

“It is, indeed, of a great charm, 
mademoiselle,” he told Ruth pleasantly. 
“Yes, I think we can sell it for you. 
But I—have the partner—two of him. 
What you call in this country”—he 
smiled brilliantly—‘“dam’ Irish; and 
there would be the kick if I should give 
to you more than two dollars for this.” 

He thought rapidly: “I will make 
somebody buy it for one-fifty; 1 will 
lose but fifty cents.” 

The girl leaned forward; she looked 
at him with intent blue eyes; and then 
she laughed irrepressibly. 

“But—but [’m—I’m—‘dam’ Irish,’ 
myself,” she gasped,-and went off again 
into helpless laughter. 

Monsieur Baudain put a hand upon 
his breast and bowed. 

“But they are of ver’ many kinds, 
these Irish,” he explained politely. 
“Me, I beg of you to believe that I 
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have for some of them an immense 
adoration.” 

“Why, so has everybody else,” said 
Ruth gayly. ‘When they are bad, they 
are very good indeed—and when they 
are good, they are horrid! One must 
discriminate between the bad good ones 
and the good bad ones, of course. You 
see, [’m Irish myself, so I know!” 

Monsieur Baudain cocked his head 
sidewise, lifted his eyebrows, and 
looked absurdly, whimsically knowing. 
Ruth laughed again; he was so kindly, 
so good, so friendly! A childish pleas- 
ure pervaded her. She was delighted 
with the gay little shop, and went from 
statue to statue, touching one with a 
friendly finger, nodding her pretty head 
at another, making eyes at a third. 

“And you really, truly, believe in 
them, love them, all?” 

“Oh, but yes, mademoiselle! 
are the friends of me.” 

“1 wish I could think like that!” 

“Do not try to think, mademoiselle. 
Feel.” 

“Why, one must use one’s mind!” 
Ruth opened her eyes. 

Monsieur Baudain smiled. 

“Religion is not, after all, of the 
mind, mademoiselle, but of the heart,” 
said he softly. “We do not think we 
love—we feel it. So when our good 
God would teach us, would draw us 
nearer, He whispers to the heart: ‘My 
child, I love you!’ The mind knows all 
tongues; this is the confusion of Ba- 
bel. But the language of the heart is 
simple, and of but those three words. 
And yet God has so given it that beside 
this ‘/ love you’ of the heart you shall 
see the ‘J teach you’ of Knowledge pale 
and darken, the ‘J give you’ of Suc- 
cess wither in the grasp. So do not 
try to think a divine emotion, made- 
moiselle ; feel it, and it is yours.” 

Then he paid her two dollars for the 
little water color that wouldn't, at the 
best, fetch more than a dollar and a 
half, and might indeed lie unsold upon 
his counter, And he went to the door 
with her, bowing his adieu with a 
friendly respect that almost brought 
tears to her eyes. He couldn’t know 
that he sent away with her some of the 
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atmosphere that surcharged his little 
shop, and lent a roseate light to the 
halos of his saints—the pure, bright 
light and warmth of just simple, human 
kindness. 

\When she had climbed the six flights 
of New York stairs to reach the hen- 
coop for which her landlady asked 
three dollars a week, the glow had 
faded; and loneliness and neglect took 
her by the throat and shook her. She 
knew herself alone in New York—and 
forgotten. She was a girl adrift; a girl 
whom the nearest and dearest, because 
of a foolish pride, had let go without a 
word; a girl who had to paint water 
colors for a living. And she hadn't 
been able to make the money she 
had thought it so easy to earn; and Ugly 
Things came at night and sat by her 
pillow and frightened her. 

In the morning she decided to paint 
more rose-crowned saints, and to try 
to sell them to a department store. So, 
glancing at the hazy dressing-table mir- 
ror, she copied her own prettiness, un- 
pleasantly amused to crown it with the 
roses of a bride; she knowing all the 
while that, since He had gone and for- 
gotten, she wasn’t ever, ever, ever go- 
ing to be a bride; no, indeed; dreary 
spinsterhood was her allotted portion. 
She wept a little over it. 

Then she put on the shabby blue coat, 
wrapped up the finished saint, and went 





out. Perhaps she might place an or- 
der. At one department store the man 


in charge of the art department—they 
call it an art department, anyhow—ad- 
mitted that the little saint had quite an 
air, and was “taking.” 

“T’ll take six,” said he, “at one-fifty 
‘apiece. If they go, I'll give you an or- 
der for another dozen. Don’t change 
her hair or her complexion, please. A 
great deal depends on a girl’s hair and 
complexion, whether she’s a saint or a 
sinner. 

“So mine,” thought Ruth, “are worth 
jst exactly a dollar and a half—with 
eyes and nose and mouth and chin 


thrown in for lagniappe.” 

But she felt very grateful indeed to 
the little saint seen by chance in Mon- 
sieur 


Baudain’s window; Rita of the 
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Roses was going to boil Ruth’s pot of 
broth. 

As for Monsieur Baudain, in spite of 
prayers and lighted lamps and _ virtue, 
he had fallen upon evil days. Those 
partners of his—heavy-fisted, double- 
jowled, had swaggered into the shop 
whose rent he had to pay, whose bills 
he alone had to meet. They had 
brought with them, by way of empha- 
sis, a friend—a great, red-necked po- 
liceman, one of the bullet-headed old 
guard that trail their nightsticks negli- 
gently with one hand, and keep the 
other held suggestively open behind 
their backs. 

Monsieur Baudain had vehemently 
refused to show books and papers. He 
had demanded money, and he had been 
roundly sworn at, and threatened with 
that vague horror called “the law”; 
they’d show him if a valleyed, frog- 
eatin’ Frenchy could come to N’Yawk 
an’ put it over white men! 

The Marseillaise had rung redly 
through Monsieur Baudain’s brain: 

“En avant, en avant 

He had leaped the counter at a 
bound. 

“Remove me these two, and. with 
them remove me you yourself, before | 
will annihilate you all!” he had roared 
at the bull-headed member of “the fin- 
est.” 

The red-necked one had looked, and 
had strolled to the door. He hadn't 
been ready for a fight, and he had seen 
that Monsieur Baudain was. Also, the 
commissioner had a nasty habit of 
breaking a man who was too ready for 
avoidable ructions with citizens. He 
had lifted the imperative paw that all 
New Yorkers instinctively obey from 
the cradle to the grave; and the other 
two, grumbling protests, had perforce 
submitted. But at the door one had 
turned an evil eye upon little Jeanne 
D’Are, spick and span in boyish armor, 
a little bunch of curls showing under 
her fetching helmet. 

“Suffragette!” he had _ hissed, 
with malice prepense and aforethought, 
he had knocked her head off. 

Monsieur Baudain had known then 
the red-eyed and ravenous desire to 
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slay a young man to his hurt. His 
friends the saints, however, had 
promptly hurled their prayers upon the 
legs of his temper, and pulled it down 
to a mere trifling boiling point; for 
which he later had thanked them with 
a handful of Hailmarys. But he was 
sorely troubled, for he had ventured all 
his small capital in this business, and 
he alone had worked to build it up. 

He had been vexed to the heart, even 
before this new trouble had come upon 
him; for only that very morning a most 
hideous event had befallen him. He 
had had to clean his window. Collar- 
less, in an old sweater, a hooligan of a 
cap pulled over his ears, red-handed, he 
had been polishing the glass with a wad 
of newspaper, when—she had passed 
by and seen him! 

Of course she had seen him! He 
had longed frantically to dive right 
through the plate glass and hide be- 
hind the assembled legs of the wholly 
Holy Family, smiling so fatuously, ob- 
livious of his disaster. But he couldn't. 
Soap and paper wad in a wet, red fist, 
he had had to face her. And he had 
been hideously conscious of her com- 
plete and amused understanding of his 
inwardest emotion. 

With that strange, unaccountable, un- 
canny, catty malice of even the best and 
most exquisite of women, she had 
stopped deliberately, with a too, too 
mild interest, and watched him. And 
to her pretty lips had come that twist 
that the translator of the “Rubaiyat,” 
on a time studying his own mother’s 
face, likened to the curve in the cat’s 
tail. Monsieur Baudain had perspired. 

“When I was little,” she had said 
meditatively, “I used to beg and beg 
and beg to be allowed to wash the win- 
dows. Queen Victoria begged to do it 
once, too. It was my idea of a deli- 
cious orgy. There is something per- 
fectly fascinating about window wash- 
ing, don’t you think ?” 

“Oh, ver’ fascinateeng, mademoi- 
selle,” he had returned dryly; and had 
fallen to with a fury that had brought 
an admonition from her. 

“If you rub so hard you'll go right 
through the glass, and splash those nice 
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clothes your saints wear. I don’t think 
even a saint would like to have his or 
her clothes splashed, monsieur,” she 
had said, and then she had gone about 
her business, leaving Monsieur Bau- 
dain to glare after her with rage, ad- 
miration, and wonder. 

Then he had come in and furiously 
donned his _ black-and-white — striped 
waistcoat, and his fawn-colored spats, 
and his high collar, and his delicately 
hued tie, all in a vicious disgust with a 
fate that had balefully exposed him to 
her gaze, unadorned, and—washing 
windows! Right upon top of that had 
come those partners. Life is, as these 
Americans remark, just one dam’ thing 
after another! 

A fellow ex-patriot happened in, and 
to him, in voluble French, Monsieur 
Baudain explained the business situa- 
tion. The friend counseled him to call 
in “the law” that they had threatened, 
and give them a dose of their own 
medicine. This very night, he said, he 
would bring to Monsieur Baudain’s 
shop his own lawyer, an enchanting 
young man—and one whose fees would 
not eat you alive like wolves. 

Monsieur Baudain found himself 
charmed that night with young Mr. 
Richard Selby’s quiet, dark face and 
pleasant manner. No wonder, he re- 
flected, that this young man was win- 
ning a place for himself even in tooth- 


and-claw New York. They became 
friends at sight. 
[If Mr. Selby’s sure strength and 


quiet power charmed Monsieur Bau- 
dain, Mr. Selby was charmed in turn 
by the other's naive simplicity, allied as 
it was with shrewd common sense. 
After the business had been settled to 
Monsieur Baudain’s entire and enthu- 
Siastic satisfaction, the young lawyer 
fell into the habit of coming into the 
shop, and learned the lives of the saints 
for his pains. He learned, too, pres- 
ently, why a light burned before a cer- 
tain saint. He did not smile this time. 
Monsieur Baudain had been delicately 
reticent about the girl herself, but Mr. 
Selby knew that there was a girl. There 
is always a girl, you know. So he 
bought the water color himself; he said 
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that somehow it reminded him of an- 
other girl—some one he used to know. 
Monsieur Baudain got his two dollars 
back, after all. 

jut Ruth herself hadn’t passed by 
Monsieur Baudain’s window now for 
some time, and he grew worried; un- 
ceasingly he prayed for her. If he had 
known even her name, or her address, 
he would have made cautious inquiries 
as to her welfare. But he was perfect- 
ly helpless. 

“And if she goes—and never comes 
back—any more—then—everything is 
over, for me,” he told Rita of the 
Roses, who never batted an eyelid. 

And then Ruth came back—paler, 
thinner, with a stoop, and somewhat of 
a cough. Monsieur Baudain was panic- 
stricken. He had seen New York de- 
vour her girl guests before. She had 
been very ill, she said. But she had 
managed to bring him another water 
color; and only last week she had sold 
a full dozen of them to a department 
store. Wasn't that heavenly lucky? 
Rita was her mascot. 

Something had gone out of Ruth’s 
face; hope, perhaps. Monsieur Bau- 
dain rebelled against the fate that had 
treated her thus, who should have been 
happy, loving, beloved. He ached to 
help her. She was such a little thing, 
too, when one reflected. He praised 
the water color that she had brought, 
mentioned casually how quickly he had 
sold the other, and recklessly ordered a 
full half dozen. He paid for them in 
advance, too, eagerly assuring her that 
they were as good as sold already. 

“T’ll take them home and hang them 
up on my walls, if it comes to it,” he 
told himself; ‘and I’ll order more still, 
if she needs it!” 

The warm glow came again to Ruth’s 
heavy heart. 

“How kind, how good he is, this 
stranger!’ she thought. 

So, pausing a moment by the statue 
before which a light burned, she com- 
mented idly on what seemed to her a 
very pretty custom. 

“You are making what you call a 
novena, are you not?” she asked. 
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Monsieur Baudain, after a pause, ad- 
mitted that he was. 

“For something very particular?” 

“For something very particular, ma- 
demoiselle.” 

“I hope,” she said, her hand on the 
door, “that you'll get it. I am sure you 
deserve it, you are so kind. And if I 
were as cute a little saint as this is— 
I'd see that you got what you prayed 
for!” 

“T have already gotten it—in part,” 
said he, smiling, his eyes upon her. The 
curve of her cheek was sharply accen- 
tuated; her brown hair made a dark 
shadow upon it, and her pallor hurt 
him. Something must be done for her; 
one couldn't allow such a girl to go 
away from one with that look upon her. 
Monsieur Baudain made up his mind, 
breathed a quick prayer, looked over 
at his pet saint, and took his courage 
in his hands. 

“Mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes?” 

“Mademoiselle, I, too, am of a great 
aloneness, There is—for me—no one. 
Lonesomeness is a frightful thing, is 
it not? If you have ever felt it, thus. 
you will have of your goodness much 
pity for me. Now, mademoiselle, will 
you—of the great kindness of your 
heart—to-morrow night—break fast 
with me? Think of what it would mean 
to me, mademoiselle—a friend’s eyes to 
look at you across your table! She’—- 
and he nodded to Rita—‘will dine 
with us here.” 

Ruth paused irresolutely, looked at 
his good face searchingly, and nodded. 





“T know,” said she briefly. “Thank 
you for asking me. I haven’t any one 
—any more—either. And I will be 


glad to dine with you.” 

She opened the door then and went 
out quickly. 

Monsieur Baudain went over and 
nodded his head at Rita. She paid no 
attention to him whatsoever. 

“You are quite wonderful, little ma- 
dame,” said he softly. “Thank you, 
thank you! You understand, I am 
sure. Love has come!” 

And he laughed a little for sheer 
happiness, 














“T shall ask her, to-morrow night,” 
he said presently. “I cannot hope that 
she will care for me—not yet, at least, 
as I care. That, with the good God’s 
help, will come later. But you must 
understand, my little saint, that my one 
great desire is to see her happy, to hear 
her laugh as a girl like her should 
laugh. As for you, I do not regret that 
I have kept your lamp supplied with 
pure olive oil, which is expensive. And 
do not forget that in this cursed New 
York roses are expensive, too. But I 
respect and adore you, and daily you 
shall have from me your light—and 
every now and then a rose, a real rose. 
That is fine, is it not? You see what 
a friend of yours I am!” 

It took him all day to conjure up for 
Ruth the meal that he set before her 
that night. The table stood in the cen- 
ter of the tiny room behind the shop. 
A flowered screen concealed the gas 
stove in the corner. There wasn’t any 
real silver, there wasn’t any cut glass, 
or fine china, or heavy damask; but 
how charming the small table looked 
when he had finished with it, how 
heavenly an incense of good food arose 
from it! And in the center of the 
board was a handful, a whole handful, 
of pink, pink roses. Monsieur Baudain 
stood off and admired. 

“Ah! They are like her,” he thought. 
“Yes! That is what she is like, a pink 
and vivid rose, my little mademoiselle! 
\ly God, give me to make her happy; I 
shall ask no more of Thee than 
that!” 

Ruth was delighted. The warmth of 
greeting, the delicately cooked food, the 
cozy table, the encircling friendliness, 
went to her head like wine. She crept 
out of her reserve, and glowed like one 
of the roses to which he had likened 
her. Her submerged girlish gayety 
came again to the surface; color crept 
to her cheek, light to her eyes; the spice 
of unconventionality added a fillip. 

“I’m so glad I’m common people 
now,” she thought whimsically. “Why, 
this common man’s a most perfect gen- 
tleman! That’s what I like most about 
common people—they’re so uncommon! 
And they alone get all the real, big 
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things out of life—such as. for in- 
stance, comradeship.” 

Then she smiled at Monsieur Bau- 
dain comradely. 

Heavens, how happy he was, how 
sparkling, how witty! How his face 
lit, and his eyes glowed behind his 
glasses! How fluent his speech and his 
gestures! He felt himself a lord high 
chancellor entertaining a royal princess, 
whom he adored—the loveliest princess 
ever strayed out of fairyland—and he 
played gallantly up to his role. 

“Presently—when she has finished 
her dessert—I will delicately lay my 
wishes before her,” he decided; and he 
looked up at St. Rita, in a place of 
honor on a shelf above his head. 

They were at dessert when Mr. Rich- 
ard Selby strolled into the shop—lean, 
pale, grave as ever; perhaps even more 
melancholy than usual. Monsieur Bau- 
dain had blessed Heaven that but one 
customer had interrupted his perfect 
hour; but this wasn’t a customer; this 
was the good, good friend whose wit 
and kindness had saved the little busi- 
ness, put Monsieur Baudain upon his 
feet, and really enabled him to think 
of winning his princess. His pride and 
hospitality overflowed ; he wanted Selby 
to fall down and adore and admire 
Ruth, too. 

“Mademoiselle, you will permit me to 
present to you my good friend? It is 
the lawyer, who straightened for me 
those tangles which ensnared me, so 
that I no longer have those Irish part- 
ners. Allow me, then, to introduce to 
you this pleasant friend, yes?” 

Ruth didn’t want to meet any friend. 
Her gayety fled, and she faltered. But 
after a quick glance at his eager face 
she nodded wearily. After all, what 
difference did it make? 

Monsieur Baudain beckoned Selby 
into the inner room. Overflowing with 
hope and happiness, he laid his hand af- 
fectionately upon the young man’s arm. 

“Tt is the little mademoiselle—she for 
whom the light burned.” he whispered. 

But Mr. Selby stood transfixed in the 
doorway, his broad shoulders pushing 
aside the crimson portiéres. And the lit- 
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tle mademoiselle had half arisen. Mon- 
sieur Baudain could see how deathly 
white she had grown. 

“You!” said she, in a trembling whis- 
per. “Richard! You!” 

“Why, good God!” said Selby. 
Ruth! My Ruth!” 

And he made one great step, kicked 
aside an intervening chair, and caught 
her. She hung limply on his encircling 
arm; she couldn’t speak; but her eyes 
sought his piteously, like a dying wom- 
an’s. So he held her in a close em- 
brace, as if he were afraid that she 
might escape him. She sighed, and her 
thin arms stole about his neck; then he 
bent his head and kissed her, as one 
might kiss another whom one welcomed 
back from the dead. 

Monsieur Baudain, unable to move, 
to speak, to think clearly, looked at 
them both, quite like one in a dream. 
He was trembling; he was even 4a little 
sick. Now his little mademoiselle was 
talking in a sobbing whisper—of a 
separation, of a misunderstanding, and 
oh, why hadn’t he given a sign, why 
hadn’t he cared enough to come back— 
why, why, why had he let her go— 
when he knew? 

But he hadn’t let her go, Selby was 
saying; and he had gone back—and 
she wasn’t there. And he had looked 
for her; hadn’t he been forever and 
forever staring and staring into the 
faces going by him on the street, pray- 
ing always that some day some one of 
them might be hers. And hadn’t she 
ever, ever seen just one of those no- 
tices that, as a last desperate expedient, 
he had had inserted in newspaper after 
newspaper? Oh, he had suffered, too; 
for he had just about come to the con- 
clusion that she hadn’t cared, ever. 

Monsieur Baudain got to his feet, 
still trembling, and crept out of the lit- 
tle room. The tablecloth was awry, he 
noticed; and the dishes, disarrayed, had 
that dissipated look that half-empty 
dishes wear. Only the pink roses were 
perfectly fresh and sweet. They flooded 
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the place with waves of delicatest per- 
fume. 

Monsieur Baudain sat down on a 
stool behind his counter, and wiped his 
forehead, and the mist from his glasses. 
The sobbing murmur had ceased, and 
a silence, a living silence, hung over the 
small room, Then the girl’s voice broke 
out again—and this time it was spring 
itself, spring when the ice has melted, 
and the young green is loosed, and the 
brook water flashes under willows in 
the pale sunlight. Her low laughter 
poured over Monsieur Baudain’s heart 
like that same brook water, cold and 
clear and refreshing. His eyes grew 
very sweet. It was thus that she should 
always laugh, he reflected; why—he 
had prayed to hear her laugh like this. 

From the window the wholly Holy 
Family gazed at him placidly; St. 
Agnes looked at her lamb; St. Patrick 
at his snakes; little Jeanne, with a 
neatly glued’ neck, frisked it in her 
boyish armor. Only He of the 
Wounded Heart looked with a newer, 
sweeter, tenderer meaning into the 
Frenchman’s eyes. 

Presently Selby’ and the young girl 
came out, and shook hands with -Mon- 
sieur Baudain, and blessed him, the girl 
with tears. He was an angel; they 
would always love him, for had he not 
brought them together again? Never, 
never, never would they forget him! 
So they lingered with him a little while ; 
and so they left him, together, starry- 
eyed, young, radiant. 

Monsieur Baudain went into that 
other room, cleared the table methodi- 
cally, and took little Rita of the Roses 
down from her shelf. 

“Tt is all right, my little friend,’ he 
told her. “I prayed to love the young, 
the good, the beautiful; I prayed to 
make her happy; and through you the 
good God grants me that prayer to- 
night. I praise the goodness of Him.” 

He replenished again her light with 
purest olive oil. Then, very reverently, 


he took his handful of pink roses and 
laid them before her. 





























SENRY REYNOLDS, wireless 
operator on the steamship 
Metropole, sat in his station 
staring at the passenger mani- 
fest which had just been 
handed him by the steward. The third 
name on the list was “Mrs. Gertrude 
Bernays.” 

“So she did marry George!” he kept 
muttering to himself. “Got a divorce 
from me, and then married George!” 

His long, lean middle finger tapped 
it out on the polished desk top in Morse. 
It seemed as if his very heart—it was 
always troublesome—throbbed it out 
audibly in perfectly legible pulsations. 
Far below him the swiftly revolving 
engines thrilled it seaward: “She mar- 
ried George. Got a divorce, and mar- 
ried my best friend.” 

Before his strained eyes appeared 
the door of the little house in Alameda 
where he and Gertrude had established 
their home. He tried to imagine that 
he was once more entering that door. 
lle could not. It had always remained 
fast closed since the time when he had 
come home with only a lot of electrical 
apparatus to show for two months’ pay. 
He still heard Gertrude’s icy tones, de- 
livering sentence upon two years of 
married life: 

“You have forgotten that we have a 
child to feed. You have spent my lit- 
tle boy’s money on wretched apparatus 
that is of no earthly use to any one. 
You are mad, Henry! Do you under- 
stand that this is the day before Christ- 
mas?” 

The door had closed on him forever. 








Reynolds raised his eyes to the cal- 
endar that swung slowly, pendulum- 
like, on the wall before him. It was 
Christmas week. He and Gertrude 
were to pass another Christmas to- 
gether. He reached over, and pressed 
the call button for his boy. 

“Please go to room three, and see 
whether there is a little boy in there 
with his mother,” he said quietly to the 
steward. 

“No, sir,” was the prompt response. 
“T have that room, and the lady said 
her boy was in Alameda. She told me 
she was trying to get to Honolulu in 
time to spend the holidays with her 
husband.” 

Reynolds nodded and studied the cal- 
endar again. 

“With a good trip, we ought to get 
into Honolulu Christmas noon,” he 
murmured. “I see! And George Ber- 
nays on the Sonoma will be in port, too. 
I wonder 

The station door opened again, and 
the captain of the Wetropole looked in, 
allowing a fresh blast of chill air to 
rush in over his broad shoulders. His 
glance rested kindly on the worn, pal- 
lid face of his operator. 

“Reynolds, you ought to take things 
easier,” he remarked. “It’s all right 
always to be on the job, but you’re kill- 
ing yourself. The superintendent told 
me on the dock the other day that you 





.seemed to think you had the right to 


fill your station up with all sorts of elec- 
trical and wireless machinery from dy- 
namos to the last wrinkle in receivers.” 
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“IT pay for it all,’ Reynolds answered 
dully. 

The captain nodded. 

“Sure. That's all right. I'll stand 
for all the power you need, and so will 
the chief. I guess it’s worth a little 
extra coal to have the smartest wire- 
less on the Pacific. Now, d’ ye sup- 
pose you can reach the Sonoma to- 
night? The wife of Bernays, the pur- 
ser, is on board this voyage, and she 
wants to send a message to him. Pretty 
far—thirty-eight hundred miles—but I 
told her if anybody on the Pacific could 
make it, we could.” 

“Tell her to come up here about eight 
o'clock,” was the reply. 

“She’s a mighty pretty, capable-look- 
ing woman,” the skipper went on, light- 
ing a cigar. “D’ ye know Bernays?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t do you any harm, 
my son, to crawl out of your wretched 
station here and show her a little at- 
tention about the decks. Christmas 
time, Reynolds! Loosen up! Enjoy 
yourself!” 

The speaker departed, whistling, it 
being his proud achievement to whistle 
and smoke at the same time. 

His wireless operator rose from his 
chair, and stood a moment in the 
open door, The California coast line 
had vanished, and an overcast sky and 
brisk wind combined to make the wan- 
ing afternoon gloomy. Reynolds 
watched the crisp run of the rising sea 
with weary eyes And he was asking 
himself the deadliest of all questions 
that a man may put to his own heart: 
“Ts it worth while?” 

He took his dinner in his room, and 
then proceeded to finish the adjustment 
of a new bit of apparatus of his own 
invention. He worked skillfully and 
lightly ; his face lost its pallor, and his 
eyes shone almost feverishly with the 
light of intense interest. He did not 
even hear the gentle knock on the door 
that was followed by the entrance of a 
woman who poised herself on the heav- 
ing deck a moment in timid expectance 
of some greeting from the operator. 

He looked around, and the two hands 
that were smoothing her hair back fell 
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slowly to her side. She stepped back- 
ward. 

“Henry!” she whispered. 

Reynolds jerked his head up and 
stared. The light died out of his eyes 
and the color that had flushed his cheeks 
faded into absolute whiteness. He got 
up, and silently indicated the chair. 

Hesitatingly, she moved to it and sat 
down. Reynolds reached up, and 
switched on all the lights. Still he did 
not speak, but seemed passively wait- 
ing, and in that moment Gertrude Ber- 
nays saw that he was greatly altered 
from the man whom she had dismissed 
two years before. The thick hair was 
thinned; the round throat was strained ; 
the flashing, humorous eyes were dull; 
and the heavy, mobile mouth had grown 
ascetic. His attitude conveyed an im- 
pression of gentle resignation to over- 
whelming perplexity; as if he had rec- 
ognized in life forces as subtle and in- 
comprehensible as the forces that he 


dealt with in the ether. She spoke 
again. 

“I didn’t know you were on this 
ship.” 

He recovered himself, and said 


quietly: “I’ve been here for almost a 
year—since you got your final decree.” 

“[ suppose you know ” she began 
and stopped, quite appalled at what she 
had to say. 

“T didn’t know till a little while ago,” 
he responded. “I saw your name on 
the passenger list, and then, of course, | 
George was my best friend. He 





knew ° 
always admired you enormously.” 

She blushed, and was beautiful for a 
moment. She dropped her glance, and 
they were again silent for a period. In 
that interval, Reynolds seemed utterly 
unconscious of the awkwardness of the 
affair. He did not observe that the 
color was slowly mounting in the 
woman’s throat, and that her lip quiv- 
ered. He started when she burst out, 


in self-justification : 

“T did it for the boy’s sake!” 

A flicker of light was in Reynolds’ 
eyes as he bent over a little toward her. 

“For the boy’s sake?” 

She threw out her firm hands, palms 
upward 


























“Yes! What kind of a father were 
you? You weren’t even interested in 
our child. You were unconscious of his 
existence part of the time. You spent 
money on your old inventions, and on 
things that were of no earthly good to 
any one. You couldn’t seem to remem- 
ber that the boy was there—needing a 
father’s care and thought. And he was 
my boy, and—and 

Reynolds stared at her. 

“And what?” he demanded crisply. 

“IT got him a real father, a man who 
looks after him, who will always look 
after him. It was my duty as a 
mother.” 

“He was always first with you, that 
child,” he answered slowly. “When he 
came, I quit being of any interest to 
you except as a man in the house who 
paid bills. You cared nothing for my 
work—and I’ve made myself the big- 
gest man in the wireless game! When 
[ needed help and encouragement, it 
was always the child!” 

He snapped out the lights, and 
switched on another line. Instantly 
glowed out of the darkness a long, cat- 
erpillar-shaped tube, filled with green- 
ish-blue light. Down from its upper 
end through this liquid fire she saw 
lurid drops of carmine fall one by one, 
at various intervals, of varying lengths. 

“That is the last word in wireless de- 
tection,” he said triumphantly. “You 











are seeing the waves that come in 

through the ether. Listen: 

“T M—T M—T M Steamship 
Nassau. Notify 


Pleiades on rocks off Cape 
HW ashtenaw.” 

He switched on the lights again and 
smiled down at her. 

“That is my child,” he said gently. 

She met his eyes with a shadow of 
vague understanding in her gaze. She 
wrinkled her forehead as if to get closer 
to the gist of this statement which, 
somehow, struck a responsive fiber in 


her own breast. But a moment later 
she gave up the effort and said un- 
easily : 


“The captain thought that maybe you 
could talk to the Sonoma to-night.” 
“To your—husband ?” 

“To my husband,” she replied quietly. 
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He arranged pencil and paper for her, 
and busied himself over his instrument 
while she wrote. When she had fin- 
ished, he took the sheet from her hand, 
and a moment later the generator began 
its sibilant, odorous whirling. Then 
the gap broke into brilliant flame. 

His call ended, Reynolds listened 
long. Again he called, again listened. 
Presently he looked over at her. 

“The Korea is talking out there, and 
she’s in communication with the So- 
noma, I'll relay your message some 
time to-night, and get one back for you. 
It will be late, however. I'll send it 
down to you when it comes.” 

She slipped out of the door, leaving 
him to stare at what she had written: 


GrorGe BerNays, Purser Steamship So- 


noma: Am on the Metropole and will meet 
you in Honolulu Christmas Day. Little 
Harry in Alameda with grandmother. Re- 


serve room for me on Sonoma, 
GERTRUDE BERNAYS. 

“So she’s going out there just to 
meet him and come back with him,” 
he thought to himself. He _ sighed. 
“George is a mighty steady chap—good 
husband—family man—saves his money 
—a born provider 

It was two o’clock in the morning be- 
fore he succeeded in getting an answer 
back from the Sonoma, and he smiled 
wearily as he read the words: 





Mrs. BERNAYS: Splendid. Christmas 
presents for the kid reach him Christmas 
Eve per the Korea. Much love 


(SEORGE 


He rang for his boy, dispatched the 
message by him, and then sat down 
for a lonely vigil until the dawn should 
relieve him. 

The next night again Mrs. Bernays 
came to the wireless station to send a 
message. This time Reynolds thought 
that her manner was somewhat defiant, 
as if she refused to be put in so inti- 
mate a position as had threatened the 
evening before. She wasted no time 
in preliminaries, and as soon as he had 
gravely accepted the written sheet, de- 
parted. 

When she was gone, Reynolds opened 
a drawer in his desk and extracted a 
small, square packet. It contained two 
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photographs, and two bank books. The 
pictures were of Gertrude and their 
child—her child and his. On the face 
of one savings book was written in 
clerkly hand: ‘Henry Reynolds, jun- 
ior;” across the other one: “Mrs. Ger- 
trude Reynolds.” He studied the en- 
tries with a wry smile. 

‘Too late,” he muttered half an hour 
later as he put the packet away. 

It was with another mutter that he 
read the message that she had handed 
him. It was to her mother, and ran: 


Tell Harry papa and mamma will be back 
to see him New Year’s Day. We both send 
leve to him. Fix the tree in the bedroom. 

GERTRUDE BERNAYS. 

He dispatched it and looked up to 
see the captain in the doorway, a trou- 
bled look on his face. 

“No weather report from the south 
to-night, Sparks?” 

“T heard the MJariposa talking with 
the coast, sir, and she reported thick 
weather and a rising southerly swell.” 

“That’s it,” was the grim reply. “The 
glass is slipping down, and if that isn’t 
fog ahead of us, I’m a Dutchman. 
Well, it’ll be Christmas at sea if I’m 
right in my guess.” 

“There'll be some disappointed peo- 
ple,” Reynolds responded, pulling off 
the receivers. 

“There will,” was the captain’s an- 
swer. “Specially that Mrs. Bernays. 
She’s hoping to meet her husband on 
the Sonoma and have Christmas dinner 
with him. The Sonoma will sail for 
the coast at six in the evening, and if 
we don’t arrive, she'll be sick, for she 
tells me she expects to be back for New 
Year’s at home. She’ll have to catch 
the Sonoma to make it. Charming lady, 
Sparks! When I see women like that 
I wish I were married. Don’t it make 
you feel that way?” 

Reynolds bent his head over his de- 
tector, and muttered inarticulately. 
When he glanced around, his com- 
mander was gone. 

For the next hour he devoted him- 
self to careful consideration of the 
causes that had led to his separation 
from Gertrude. He felt that terrible 
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sense of isolation that overtakes the 
man who has followed one object to 
the exclusion of all others, only to find 
in a swift moment that he is forever 
alone, having no share in the pretty 
minutiz of life, no part in the univer- 
sal society of affection. He turned 
thirstily to his new apparatus. 

He had been at work but a little while 
when he heard the sullen blast of the 
foghorn. A glance out showed him 
that a swirling mist was veiling the sea. 
He put on the receivers, and listened 
for some message from the invisible. 

There was none, and gradually drow- 
siness overtook him. His eyes closed. 
He slept. 

He was awakened by the first sharp 
-s-s-s2 that passed down the aérials, 
and he leaped to his feet. Some ship 
was calling from a very short distance 


~ 
~ 


away. He caught the signal and the 
words: ‘Dense fog and heavy sea ig 





and was waiting tor the latitude and 
longitude before reporting to the 
bridge, when the resonant clangor of 
the engine-room gongs thrilled up to 
him, to be instantly followed by a heavy 
shock, the angry quivering of the whole 
fabric of the steamer, and a shout from 
far ahead. 

He switched in his generator, and in- 
stantly sent his S. O. S., peering at the 
figures that marked the ship’s position. 
An evil moment later, the watch officer 
tore the door open, and called in: 

“The captain says to call assistance, 


Sparks. We've run down another 
packet.”’ 
It was midnight when Reynolds 


caught the first clear answer to his calls. 
It was from the Roanoke, eighty miles 


away. He smiled slightly, when he had 
got his assurance that the Roanoke 
would hasten to the rescue, for the 


Metropole was apparently sinking fast. 
Outside of his locked door he could 
hear the hoarse voices of the officers 
and crew making ready the boats, the 
murmur of uneasy or frightened pas- 
sengers, and once in a while, the sharp, 
imperative tones of the captain and 
chief officer. It would be daylight be- 
fore the Roanoke could arrive. He 
knew that the vessel they had struck 
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had 
lost. 

Day dawned dully, casting gray lights 
across the crested seas that rose, and 
broke, and washed along the low sides 
of the steamer. But it showed the anx- 
ious ones that help was near, for, just 
visible through the rising mist, could be 
seen the Roanoke steaming powerfully 
against the wind, the black smoke pour- 
ing from her funnel. 

He opened his door, and stepped out 
for the moment into the chill air. His 
rapid survey of the wreck made him 
wince. She lay bows deep in the sea, 
and now and then she rolled slowly and 
painfully, as if in a last agony. An 
engineer standing by the nearest boat 
shook his head in response to his in- 
quiring glance. 

“Tt’s that fore’ad bulkhead’s holding 
her up,” he said moodily. “But that 
bulkhead’s old, and if she goes, it’s five 
minutes to get the boats away.” 

Reynolds looked down the steamer’s 
side at the ugly sea, and slowly walked 
back into his station. He watched the 
charging of his storage batteries a min- 


vanished, unknown and _ forever 


ute, and then listened in again. The 
Roanoke was promising immediate 
help. 

For two hours the work of trans- 


ferring the passengers and crew from 
the wreck to the other steamer went 
steadily on. Some one banged hardily 
at the wireless-station door and called 
for him, but Reynolds did not respond. 
He saw clearly now the key to his life 
—the key to the life of all men who 
love their work and follow their duty. 
Ife smiled to himself, as he examined 
his batteries—the dynamos had long 
ceased their toil. 

The last boat was gone, and he went 
on deck by the windward door. He 
breathed deeply. For the first time he 
understood what a relief it was to have 
matters settled for one. The \/ctropole 
was abandoned and doomed. but she 
might live for days vet, a menace to 
navigation. She still held vast possibili- 
ties of destruction. Till she sank to her 
final resting place in the deep sea, he 
must watch and protect other ships. 
It is in obscure and vague responsi- 





bilities like this that some men come 
into their fuil strength. He wen: and 
watched the dimming shape of ihe 
Roanoke, surveyed the sea and sky 
again, and then prepared for his long 
vigil until the \/ctropole ceased to float. 

He made it his first care to procure 
plenty of oil lamps from the staterooms 
and sufficient provision from the pantry 
for a few days. Then he would settle 
himself down to listen for oncoming 
vessels. But first an irresistable impulse 
to visit his former wife’s room took 
him forward on the hurricane deck, now 
almost submerged and sloping at an 
angle down to the forecastlehead which 
was almost wholly awash. 

The door was closed, and he had to 
use much strength to wrench it open. 
When it came to his powerful pull, he 
gave a slight cry. Gertrude lay on the 
bed, her face hidden in her hands. 

“Why are you here?” he demanded 
roughly, taking her by the shoulder. 

“T heard so many babies crying and 
—I had to come here, for I couldn’t 
stand it. So many babies crying!” 

“Well, you’ve let all the boats go 
without you,” he replied curtly. “Now 
you’ve got to stick here alone with 
me.” 

She was instantly up and screaming. 
He took her gently in his arms, and 
said: 


“Didn’t you know? They called 
you!” 
“T know!” she sobbed wiidly. “But 


let me go. I must be saved!” 

He led her outside, and pointed to 
the empty davits. 

“T’m the only man left,” he said 
quietly. 

‘But I must be saved!” she protested, 
wringing her hands. “What will my 
boy do without his mother? I must 
be saved!” 

“Well, come to the station and I'll 
see what can be done,” he muttered, 
awed by her singleness of thought. “I 
guess I can pick up the Roanoke again 
and bring her back for you. One boat 


was smashed in launching it, and I 

guess they think you were in it. Come 
rn 

on: 
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Half an hour later he turned in his 
chair and looked at her steadily. 

“Gertrude, I can’t get the Roanoke 
again. I’ve used up over half the power 
left in the batteries. [ can’t work over 
forty miles under these conditions. It’s 
useless to try.” 

Her face went white. 

“Then lll never see 
again?” 

Reynolds did not answer for a mo- 
ment. He looked at her gently. 

“T wouldn’t say that, but I must work 
this out my own way. [| think—I’m not 
sure, but [ think that I can save you. 
If this packet can survive five days 
more, you will be all right.” 

Later, when she was calmer, he ex- 
plained a little of his plan. 

“My new detector absolutely tells me 
the distance off that any other ship may 
be. I’ve got power to send fifty words 
forty miles. I'll wait until some ves- 
sel gets within that range and then I can 
send another S. O. S. See?” 

‘But you said five days!” 
sisted hysterically. 

His smile was very gentle. 

“We are about in the track the So- 
noma takes. She is due here five days 
from now.” 

“The Sonoma?” she whispered, and 
was calm. 

Slowly and methodically, Reynolds 
went to work to adjust his apparatus 
for its final test. He ransacked the 
staterooms for dry cells to reénforce his 
plant, and when all was ready, switched 
in his own invention, the detector tube. 
Its glow was unbroken by any lurid 
drops of flame. He turned the switch, 
and the glow died. 

“T must save my current,” he 
plained. 

For two days the Metropole wal- 
lowed in the mist-veiled sea, while Rey- 
nolds used every art to keep Gertrude 
from remediless misery. Gradually he 
disclosed to her dreams that he had 
never told her of, related parts of his 
solitary life that she had never even 
suspected. Involuntarily, if not uncon- 
sciously, she became strangely inter 
ested. She looked at him with new 
She grew to lean on a strength 


Harry 


my 


she in- 


eX- 


eyes. 
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that she had never had an inkling of 
since the coming of her child had en- 
grossed her life. At times during the 
night, when she was weak, and fretful, 
and sobbed for her boy, Reynolds 
would steadily reassure her. 

He never gave her a hint that around 
them, but out of reach of his feeble 
spark, vessels were plying from coast 
to island and from island to coast, tell- 
ing each other across the sky of the loss 
of the Metropole. Once, when she 
slept, he took out the square packet 
that lay locked in the drawer, and made 
it into a compact roll which he care- 
fully addressed and sealed and put 
where his hand could fall on it in- 
stantly. The foreward bulkhead was 
leaking. Then he prepared a small keg 
for its reception and lashed it loosely 
outside the station door. 

“It may be picked up,” he thought to 
himself, “and the kid will have the 
money when it’s found.” 

It was the fourth night that, after 
listening for two hours, his face bright- 
ened. Far down the Pacific he heard 
the Sonoma’s call. All that night he 
strained his ears to catch those delicate 
sounds, and when the dawn came, he 
simply shook his head at Mrs. Bernays’ 
offers of something to eat, and re- 
mained with the receivers over his head 
until dark. 

At ten that night, he rose from his 
chair and stumbled to the switch. The 
detector tube glowed into the shadows 
of the room. Through its luminous 
length fled swift drops of ruddy light. 

He touched Gertrude on the shoulder 
caressingly. 

“That’s the Sonoma talking,” he said 
quietly. “She’s just sent out her posi- 
tion. She’s sixty miles away.” 

“How do you know ?” she demanded, 
leaping up. 

“Because I know,” he replied. “I 
know. Haven't I given up my life to 
wireless? I’m an artist, the biggest 
artist in wireless in the world.” 

Something in his tone made her still 
for the moment. Then she gasped, 
sighed, and whispered: 

“And you can give me back to my 
boy ?” 























“T will,” he said, his eyes fixed on the 
tube. 

For the first time, the mother in her 
told her secret. She clung to her former 
husband through the long hour, whis- 
pering her dreams of ambition and hap- 
piness for her child. She followed him 
through the years of his bright future, 
guarding ‘him from harm, helping him 
to the good, surrounding him with per- 
fect love and care. It was the laying 
bare of her passionate heart, a heart 
filled with the single, complex love of a 
mother for her child. 

When she was done, Reynolds looked 
at her a moment. 

“Ah!” he breathed slowly. “You are 
an artist» too. I have made an art of 
wireless; you have made an art of 
motherhood. So we parted, each bent 
on our own aim, and neither of us un- 
derstanding the other, Gertrude. Well, 
my art gives your art its chance. I’m 
giving you back to your boy and—your 
husband. Now!” 

He pressed down the key, and the gap 
smoked and flamed. Presently the tube 
ruddied again. He read the answer to 
his message, threw in the storage bat- 
teries again, and repeated the call for 
assistance and the wreck’s position. 
The last of the current smoked into 
nothingness. 

“Now, Gertrude,” he said hoarsely. 
“T must get on deck and prepare a few 
rockets and lights to guide the So- 
noma,” 

“Will she come in time?” she whis- 
pered, striving to control herself. 

“She will,” he said confidently. 

“T should have sent a message to 
George,” she went on. “Oh, please 
send a message to him, Henry!” 

“What do you want to say?” he 
questioned. 

“Tell him to look after Henry!” she 
breathed. 

“Ts that all?” 

“That is all.” 

He took her hand and kissed it. 

“Ah, what a mother!” he said gently, 
and went out. 

It was a pleasant dawn when the So- 
noma came to within a few hundred 
yards of the tilted wreck and dropped 
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a boat by the run. Reynolds had col- 
lected Gertrude’s luggage by the rail 
aft and stood near her as the small boat 
raced toward them. When it drove 
alongside where he had dropped over a 
ladder, he looked down into the drawn 
face of George Bernays, waved his 
hand, and turned to the woman. He 
handed her a sealed roll. 

“This is Christmas morning,” he said 
quietly. “And here is a Merry Christ- 
mas to you and the boy. Good-by!” 

He helped her into the outstretched 
arms of her husband. 

For a moment there was a warm ar- 


-gument because Reynolds refused to en- 


ter the boat, too. He ended it by toss- 
ing the ladder overboard and calling 
down: 

“T’m all right. I have plenty to do 
yet on board. Pull away, for this packet 
may sink at any moment.” 

“That's right,” said the anxious-faced 
officer in charge, ordering his men to 
pull to safe distance, “but we can’t 
leave you. Jump!” 

Reynolds shook his head. 

“No! I’m in command of this ship, 
and I'll stay with her a while yet. She’s 
a danger to navigation in these foggy 
waters, and she mustn't be left here. 
Take the lady over to the Sonoma, and 
then stand by to take me off.” 

“All right!” came the cheerful and 
relieved reply. “We'll be back pres- 
ently.” 

As they pulled away over the spar- 
kling sea, Reynolds pulled off his cap 
and waved it. Then he went into the 
wireless station, and gazed a long mo- 
ment on the work of his life, now past 
usefulness, inert and a mockery. But 
the artist in Reynolds was satisfied. 

“Tt was worth while,” he said aloud. 
“Tt saved a mother for her child.” 

Without further delay, he picked rp 
a heavy topmaul and made his way to 
the engine-room door. He pulled it 
open, and peered down at the oily water 
washing to and fro among the gratings. 
Then he nodded briskly to himself, and 
let himself down, maul in hand. A mo- 
ment later he was battering on the 
straining plates of the bulkhead. 

From the decks of the Sonoma there 
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rose a subdued cry. The wreck had 
vanished swiftly and silently, leaving 
on the heaving sea a field of foam, iri- 
descent, beautiful, fleeting. It passed, 
as does the work of all who labor with 
any other material than our humanity. 
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And the other artist of the two stood 
on the deck of the Sonoma, in the arms 
of her husband, returning to her art, 
the enormous and poignant art of moth- 
erhood; the eternal and divine work of 
women. 


by 


WOLVES 


EAN and lithe aud famished-eyed, 
Suarling jaws too often red; 
W olf—wolf—wolf— 
The wolf that must be fed! 


1 wait beside the factory door, 
Close by the thin-clad, anxious line 


Of those who wait for work. 


The score 


That daily turn away are mine. 
Beneath the little tradesman’s sign, 
Too small to catch the passer’s eye, 
Biding my time, I scratch and whine; 
: The wolf that must be fed am I. 


I hunt by day and candlelight, 

I trail the landlord’s heavy feet; 
The shopgirl, hurrying home at night, 
Hears me pad after in the street. 

At their suburban gates I greet 
The underpaid young clerks who try 


To make a little home complete ; 


The wolf that must be fed am I. 


For these my days of plenitude, 
In gratitude shall | deny 
That prosperous, sleek gentryhood 
Who hunt beside me, far and nigh? 
Mill, mine, and merchant kings who buy 
The souls men sell for bitter bread— 


Born brother to ye all am |; 
We are the wolves that must be fed. 


W olves—wolves—wolves— 
The wolves that must be fed! 
THuroposta GARRISON, ‘ 











Y’VE just been out for a quiet 
week with the Bellamys,” said 
Milly, giving tea to her visitor 
in the parlor of her tiny flat. 

“Nice people,” said the 
young man. “And a quiet week does 
you good—you’re looking ripping. 
Anybody there ?” 

“No—yes, there was a man named 
Doe—not John, Jim Doe.” 

“Oh, I know him. Big fellow, al- 
ways off in the wilds somewhere— 
Africa, Kashmir—that sort of thing.” 

“That’s the man.” 

“He was down at my cousin’s last 
spring—came for a week and only 
stayed two days. He’s a woman hater, 
I hear.” : 

“Is he?” smiled Milly. 

“So the women say. But I don’t 
doubt you tied him to your chariot 
wheels in a jiffy—that’s what that smile 
means—eh ?” 

“No, I don’t think I did,” said Milly. 

“Oh, come now—a whole week in the 
house with him, and he didn’t fall at 
your feet? I can’t believe that.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what he told 
Anne about me,” said Milly, and her 
eyes danced wickedly. “He said that 
I was an uncommonly nice little girl, 
no nonsense about me, and never in the 
way—yes, and he called me a sweet 
little Woman.” 

“Oh, I say!” The young man 
shouted with laughter. “My word, 
that’s the best I’ve heard yet! What 
on earth did you do, Milly?” 











“Nothing,” said Milly. “I just kept 
still, wore a middy blouse, and parted 
my hair in the middle. I looked as 
dull as I felt. I acted as I often want 
to act, when I’m expected to amuse 
people instead.” 

“Awful bore, amusing _ people,” 
agreed the youth sympathetically. “But 
it seems to come natural to you, 
Milly.” 

“Well, it doesn’t always,” said Milly 
rather tartly. 

“But I can’t imagine you in the role 
of the sweet little woman—even your 
deadliest friend never called you that! 
Didn’t you hate him when you heard 
it?” 

“I resented it,” confessed Milly. 
“But you see I’d promised gi 

“Promised what?” 

“To let him alone—Mr. Doe, I mean. 
Reggie asked me to. He said Jim liked 
a quiet life.” 

“Well, you see 
a woman hater.” 

“Not exactly. But he’s afraid of us. 
He told Anne that whenever he meets 
a girl he likes, he sends a telegram to 
himself, and packs his trunk and runs.” 

“Not really!’ Why, I wonder?” 

“He doesn’t want to fall in love.” 

The young man slapped his knee, and 
laughed again uproariously. 

“Well—’pon my word! I'd never 
have thought of that, would you? It és 
rather a good idea, though. So that’s 
how he got his reputation as a woman 
hater! I say, isn’t it a lark! And 
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didn’t he get a telegram at the Bel- 
lamys’ ?” 

“No,” said Milly, laughing. “Oh, 
yes, he did, too. But it was from Bella 
Goodridge, saying that Peter threatened 
to have the scarlet fever, and putting 
off her house party. He was going 
there.” 

“And so were you, weren't you?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve just had a note from 
her. It was only indigestion for Peter, 
so I’ve got to go out to-day and help 
her with her party. I’ve a letter from 
Anne, too.” 

“Any news of the timid Mr. Doe?” 

Milly glanced through the letter, 
smiling. 

““No—except that 
me.” 

“T’ll bet they have!” said the young 
man heartily, as he rose to take his 
leave. ‘“Good-by, fair Millicent—wish 
Bella’d asked me, too.” 

When he had gone, Milly read Anne 
Bellamy’s letter again. After report- 
ing several mildly appreciative remarks 
on the part of Mr. Doe, the ingenuous 
Anne proceeded: 


He even said last night, Milly—and_ this 
is really why I’m writing you—that if he 
ever married, he thought he would like to 
marry a person like you! He said American 
women generally have too much individuality 
and are too disturbing, and that what a man 
wanted in a wife was something soothing 
and restful and unexciting; and he said he 
thought you were a remarkably unspoiled, 
nice little thing. And just then Reggie 
laughed and started to say something, and I 
gave him an awful frown, for I think it 
is most amusing to hear Mr. Doe talk about 
you that way, and if he should fall in love 
with you, after all, how funny it would be! 

He is going to the Goodridges’ in a few 
days, and I suppose you will see him there, 
and, now, Milly, you know how to please 
him. I asked him why he didn’t marry, when 
he said that about you, and he replied that 
he had always kept from falling in love by 
running away in time, but that he thought 
now he would like to marry sensibly, as he 
was getting on to forty, and liked domestic 
life. 

I know he was thinking of you, Milly, 
but I didn’t say anything, for | don’t think 
you and he would suit at all. I am sure you 


they've missed 





are not domestic, and he has quite a wrong 
impression of you, and so, after all, it would 
be too bad if he wanted to marry you. 
should hate to have him disappointed. Do 
let me know how it comes out. 


Milly read this letter twice, laughed, 
and tore it up. Then she packed two 
trunks with her very best clothes, and 
went out to the Goodridges’. 

It was a large house party, and Milly, 
from the moment she arrived, was the 
life and spirit of it. In her gay moods 
she had a wonderful buoyancy, a vi- 
tality as fresh and untiring as a child’s, 
a wild joyousness quite irresistible ; and 
now she let loose her pent-up energy 
and swept the whole crowd with her. 

She knew what day Mr. Doe was ex- 
pected, but did not show any interest 
in his arrival. It happened that he was 
driven straight from his train to join 
a picnic party in the woods for supper. 
The supper was ready laid when he 
arrived with Mrs. Goodridge, but the 
other guests were out on the lake, rous- 
ing the woodland echoes. 

Being signaled by an automobile 
horn, the boats turned toward the 
shore. And Mr. Doe’s first sight of 
Milly showed her approaching in a 
canoe, with her black hair loose and 
crowned with flowers; her sleeves 
were rolled up to the shoulders, she was 
lazily paddling and singing, in a full, 
thrilling voice. 

In the bottom of the boat knelt a 
young man in white flannels, and from 
his wild gesticulations it could be 
guessed that, amid applause from the 
other boats, he was laying his heart at 
Milly’s feet. Evidently this offering 
was rejected, for he rose, tearing his 
hair, and nearly upsetting the canoe, 
and prepared fo leap overboard. But 
just then the canoe grounded and he 
fell instead on the slightly muddy 
marge, saluted by shouts of laughter 
from the rest of the party. 

Mr. Doe stepped forward, pulled the 
canoe up on the shore, and offered 
Milly his hand to disembark. 

“It is you?” he said incredulously. 

“It is,” said Milly, stepping out, with 
flushed cheeks and her head held high. 

The supper was riotous. A long day 
spent in the open, in the sweet, pun- 
gent, sparkling air, had half intoxicated 
the whole party. Married, most of 
them, and responsible parents and citi- 
zens, they now declared themselves a 

















band of fauns and dryads, wreathed 
themselves in green branches, sang, 
made love, and generally let joy be un- 
confined. 

And Milly led them. With her crown 
of purple flowers, with vines trailing 
over her shoulders, and her arms bare, 
she looked like the warm, laughing 
spirit of the autumn woods. The clear- 
flowing air, with its tang of wood 
smoke, had got into her veins ; the blood 
pulsed in her cheeks and beat at her 
temples and her throat, light as the 
giddy bubbles of the wine that they 
were drinking. Her hilarity was by no 
means dampened by the astonished face 
of Mr. Doe as he watched her. 

Mr. Doe was the sole spectator of the 
group. He made no attempt to join in 
the general gayety. One young matron 
having tried to draw him into it, by 
means of a leafy garland thrown about 
his neck, he mildly resisted, and unob- 
trusively got rid of the garland and the 
lady, and continued to study Milly. 

Milly was being made love to, and 
apparently did not mind; but when the 
ardor of the youth on her left, and the 
middle-aged gentleman on her right, 
became more pronounced, she began 
to sing. She sang Irish love songs, 
sweet and melancholy, and the uproari- 
ous crowd fell silent and grew senti- 
mental. 

There was a late moon to light their 
way home. To the disappointment of 
several aspirants, Milly offered the seat 
beside her to Mr. Doe, having previ- 
ously insisted on driving the motor her- 
self. The pace that she set was a smart 
one, in spite of the narrowness and 
the many turns of the forest road. 
Once they had a narrow escape, for 
Milly, chattering to the taciturn Mr. 
Doe, nearly ran off an unrailed rustic 


bridge. There was a shriek from the 
back of the car, and Mr. Doe said 
sharply : 


“Better keep your eyes on the road 
and both hands on the wheel—or else 
let me take it.” 

“Thanks!” drawled Milly. 
more careful.” 

Furious with him, she stopped talk- 
ing—and let out a little more speed. 


“T’'ll be 
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Arriving at the house, there was a sec- 
ond supper for those who wanted it, 
and dancing in the big hall. Milly did 
a wild Spanish dance with abandon and 
applause, after which she departed ab- 
ruptly to bed, and the party broke up 
for the night. 

Some twenty-four hours later oc- 
curred her first talk with Mr. Doe, 
which neither of them had seemed to 
seek. There had been a formal dinner 
for twenty people, at which Milly had 
appeared in her most dashing frock, a 
confection of silver lace and mauve 
velvet, with a silver wreath in her high- 
piled black hair. She had looked quite 
radiantly handsome, and her end of the 
table had been expansively gay. Mr. 
Doe had sat at the other end, and he 
had not been gay, nor had he contrib- 
uted to the gayety of others. 

After dinner people had scattered on 
the terrace and in the gardens, and Mr. 
Doe had joined the group that sur- 
rounded Milly. And after a time it 
came about that he and she were stroll- 
ing alone along the garden paths, which 
were illuminated with Chinese lanterns. 
For some time they were both silent. 
Then Mr. Doe said abruptly: 

“Now are you really the same person 
I saw last week at the Bellamys’ ?” 

“Then,” explained Milly demurely, 
“T was having a vacation. . Now I am 
earning my living.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Mr. Doe. 

“Why, it is very simple,” said Milly. 
“T am a sort of unpaid entertainer—or, 
rather, I am paid by my keep—and per- 
quisites. By my lodging and food at 
rich houses, yachting trips, motors, an 
opera box sometimes when the owner 
doesn’t want it, or a dress that doesn’t 
fit the purchaser—this one, for exam- 
ple.” 

Mr. Doe turned and looked at the 
shining dress, and at Milly’s face. 

“Do you like it?” he asked. 

“Oh,” she replied, “I’m used to peo- 
ple, and I like them. I’m poor, and I 
don’t want to be a governess or a sec- 
retary or a companion. I can’t do any- 


thing well except what I do—and, yes, 
I get a good deal of amusement out 
of it.” 
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made!” 


mistake | 


“What an awful 


said Mr. Doe moodily. 

“What mistake?” inquired Milly 
sweetly. 

“Why, when I saw you at the Bel- 


lamys’, I thought you were a gentle, 
quiet, rather shy little girl, such as one 
doesn't often see nowadays 

“And now,” said Milly, even more 
sweetly, “you find I’m just like every- 
body else.” 

“No, | wouldn’t say that,” murmured 
Mr. Doe. “You are more beautiful 
than most people, for one thing. And 
certainly cleverer. Now, at the Bel- 
lamys’, I didn’t think you beautiful, and 
most certainly | didn’t dream that you 
were clever.” 

“However, you 
you?” inquired Milly. 

“Certainly, I liked you—very much!” 
said Mr. Doe, with emphasis. 

“I wonder why,” said Milly. “Or 
how! You didn’t talk to me—except 
incidentally with the others. I sup- 
pose you liked me because I was never 
in the way, and had no pretensions to 
your attention—as an unobtrusive piece 
of furniture, in fact. You liked me 
merely because you didn’t dislike me.” 

“Well, I have always thought,” said 
Mr. Doe slowly, “that it’s best not to 
like people too much. I think the best 
women are not the disturbing, madden- 
ing sort, but the soothing: 

“Life isn’t soothing,” said Milly ab- 
ruptly. “I think your ideal is rather— 
somniterous. 





liked me, didn’t 





“Perhaps it is,” Mr. Doe admitted. 
“But it’s likely to remain an ideal. You 
see, I'm an unbalanced sort of fellow, 


and | feel that I should like an an- 
chor.” 
“Well, can’t you find one? A solid 


person of middle age, say a widow who 
has settled down and 

“Perhaps | could,” said Mr. Doe 
mournfully. “But the misfortune is 
that that sort of person doesn’t attract 
me.” 

“In short, 
attract you?” 

“T wouldn't say 
gerous.” 

“But you are afraid of that kind?” 





it’s the noxious kind that 


noxious—say dan- 
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“Scared to death,” said Mr. Doe. 
“When I meet one, I run.” 

“Perhaps you are too timid,’ sug- 
gested Milly. ‘Perhaps they aren’t as 
dangerous as they seem, and if you 
ey them manfully 

I don’t dare,” said Mr. Doe. “And 
running away does just as well. I find 
that after a few weeks I forget about 
them.” 

“T don't at all admire your attitude,” 
said Milly. “You should grasp the net- 
tle firmly, and ‘ 

‘But [ don’t want a nettle,” objected 
Mr. Doe. ‘“That’s exactly what I don’t 
want—and yet their purple flowers at- 
tract me.” 

There was a pause, and Milly glanced 
down at her pale-purple dress, and Mr. 
Doe glanced at it, too; but the dark- 
ness was merciful to his blushes. 

“Not all attractive plants are nettles,” 
said Milly coldly. 

“Yes, they are, for me. It’s just in 
their being so alluring that the sting 
lies—don’t you see?” 











“He either fears his fate too much 

Or his desert:is small 

Who fears to put it 
quoted Milly. 

“That’s it,” agreed Mr. Doe. “I fear 
my fate too much, and also, my desert 
is small.” 

“T don’t sympathize with you at all,” 
said Milly. ‘To run away from the 
great adventure of life—for, after all, 
everybody says it’s the great adven- 
ture. Now, if I felt myself falling in 
love, I should just let go and fall in. 
I should dive in! What could be more 
exciting ?”’ 

“Ah, it’s easy to see,” said Mr. 
“that you’re not susceptible.” 

“And are you?” 

“Oh, terribly! Why, I’m almost in 
love with you at this moment.” 

“Then,” said Milly, taking a path 
that led toward the house, “you would 
better run away at once.” 

“T believe I shall,” said Mr. Doe. 

“And yet you stayed a week in the 
house with me at the Bellamys’.” 

“True; but you were different then. 
Now, if I had fallen in love with a 


to the touch- 


Doe, 




















person who was what I thought you 
were, I don’t believe I’d mind it.” 

“Only you wouldn’t fall in love with 
such a person.” 

“That's exactly—er, well 
mered Mr. Doe. 

“Well,” said Milly, “I’m afraid your 
case is hopeless.” 

“T fear it is,” said Mr. Doe. “I shall 
soon return to the wilderness—it’s the 
only place where I can lead a quiet 
life.” 

Here they were joined by some other 
people, and Milly talked no more that 
night with Mr. Doe. But the next aft- 
ernoon, feeling suddenly tired, she es- 
caped for a walk alone, and was over- 
taken by Mr. Doe, who had perhaps 
been on the watch. 

“May I walk with you?” he asked. 

“If you like,” said Milly listlessly. 
“But I’m not feeling very talkative.” 

‘So much the better,” he responded 
hearty. “For I am.” 

they .-alked on through the woods, 
Mr. Doe glancing now and again at 
Milly’s face. 

“You look tired,” he said finally. 

“T am,” said Milly. 

“Then shan’t we sit 
where ?” 

“No—my fatigue is the kind that’s 
best walked off.” 

“Ah, nervous—I know! Now, at the 
Bellamys’ you didn’t seem nervous.” 

“Why should I? I’ve told you that I 
was resting,” said Milly, rather tartly. 

“You were leading a natural life, you 
mean,” said Mr. Doe severely. “And 
here you're forcing yourself. [ am 
convinced that this sort of thing doesn’t 
suit you at all.” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“Oh, all this frivolity—this chase of 
amusement <4 

“It isn’t frivolous for me,” said 
Milly wearily. “And I don’t chase 
amusement; I furnish it. As I told you, 
I get my bread and butter by it, or at 
least my jam—and I don’t like bread 
and butter without jam.” 

“Ah, that’s it! What you mean by 
jam is what I call frivolity,” said Mr. 
Doe sternly. “For the sake of tnxuri- 
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ous living you devote yourself to amus- 
ing a lot of si 

“You think it would be nobler to take 
my bread and butter plain?” suggested 
Milly ironically. 

“Well, I think it’s poor business for 
a woman to be in,” Mr. Doe responded 
brusquely. “At least, a woman like 
you. Entertaining a pack of idiots that 
haven’t brains enough to appreciate 
you, and that ti 

“I suppose you would think it bet- 
ter for me to spend my time on one, 
instead of a pack?” said Milly, with a 
glint in her eyes. 

“Yes, I should. You should marry 
and si 

“Possibly I shall, when a favorable 
opportunity offers.” 

Milly said this meditatively, looking 
at Mr. Doe. Mr. Doe looked into her 
violet-blue eyes, opened his mouth to 
say something, thought better of it, shut 
his jaws firmly together, and walked on 
in silence. 

“You must have plenty of offers,” he 
said at last, in a suppressed voice. 

“That isn’t the point,” said Milly. 
“IT wouldn’t marry unless I were quite 
crazily in love—unless I couldn’t help 
it, in short.” 

“T think you’re wrong,” said Mr. Doe 
positively. “Marriage should be a sen- 
sible compact * 

“Leaving out all that makes life ex- 

















citing? I don’t think so,” said Milly. 
“Domestic life ” began Mr. Doe. 
“Please don’t talk about it,” inter- 


rupted Milly. “It gives me the creeps.” 

Mr. Doe looked very much put out. 

“Very well,” he said stiffly. “I see 
you have a lot of false, romantic no- 
tions. I suppose you are looking for a 
hero—sort of a _ Bulwer-Lytton or 
Ouida kind of person—who will e 

“I’m not looking for anybody,” said 
Milly. “Not even for a sensible person 
who could give me a home.” 

Having said this, she began to walk 
more rapidly, and Mr. Doe kept pace 
with her for some time im silence. 
Milly’s color began to come back. Her 
face changed subtly. 

“You're looking better,” 
Mr. Doe. 
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She smiled. 

“But I suppose to-night you will be 
dancing and flirting till three in the 
morning, and to-morrow 

“Oh, never mind to-morrow.” 

“But I do mind it! And you ought 
to. You should take care of yourself, 
instead of wasting your energy on a lot 
of stupid people whose only idea is to 
make love to you ” Mr. Doe’s eyes 
gleamed angrily, and he switched vi- 
ciously with his stick at the bushes. 
“And you seem to like it!” 

“I can’t see why it matters to you 
whether I like it or not,” said Milly 
coldly 

“Well, it does matter! I hate to see 
you being exploited—as you are! I 
tell you it’s no sort of proper life for 
you—or any woman.” 

“You are rude!’’ said Milly, with 
compressed lips. “I came out for a 
quiet walk, and not for a lecture—from 
a stranger, too, who certainly has no 
concern how I live.” 

“You mean it is none of my busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Doe stonily. “And if 
I have been rude, I beg your pardon.” 

“Oh,” said Milly carelessly, “let’s 
talk of something else.” 

But her bright color faded as sud- 
denly as it had come. 

She turned back presently, and they 
returned to the house, Mr. Doe well 
aware that he had not made his peace, 
and Milly aware that he was miserable. 
But she was hurt and angry. She was 
foolish enough to cry when she found 
herself alone in her room, and it took 
her fully two hours to make herself 
presentable for the evening. 

She ignored Mr. Doe completely. 
The party went to a dance at a neigh- 
bor’s. Milly led the cotillion with a 
dashing young Southerner. Mr. Doe 
hung about the doorways, and watched 
her floating light as thistledown in a 
filmy white dress cut very low. 

And the next day, when Milly came 
downstairs, Mr. Doe had departed. 

“He had a telegram early this morn- 
ing,” said Mrs. Goodridge. “I knew 








he would—I never saw him look so 
bored as he did this time. 
sure we’re amusing enough. 


And yet I’m 
But he 


acts like Methuselah, or whoever it was 
that said there’s nothing new under the 
sun. You'd think he was ninety instead 
of thirty-seven! Well, he brought me a 
beautiful tiger skin, anyhow—I forgive 
him.” 

Milly had a brief note from Mr. Doe: 


I am off to South America. You hit me 
terribly hard by what you said about not 
marrying unless you fell in love—crazily in 
love, you said. Nobody could fall crazily i 
love with me. I shall try to forget you. 
Pray take care of yourself, and try to lead 
a more rational life. 


Two months later she had 
letter dated from Trinidad: 


I find I have not forgotten you. I believe 
it was the week at the Bellamys’ that did 
it. 1 was taken unawares. If only that nice, 
quiet little girl were your real self! Don't 
write to me. I may get over it. I hope you 
are not going the pace too hard. Better 
marry some nice, sober fellow who will ti <e 
care of you. If you think of it, I can recun- 
mend one 


short 


A month elapsed; then came ano‘ 
letter, from Caracas: 


It was no use running away this time I! 
have not got over it. Such a thing never 
happened to me before. Six weeks has al- 
ways seen me out of it. Heavens, suppose 
I should not get over it? Ii not, don’t you 
think you could reconsider your notions 
about marrying? After all, they were ro- 
mantic, you know, and you are getting on 
toward the time when one should think of 
being sensible and arranging a comfortable 
middle age for oneself. 

When I first saw you, I took you to be 
about twenty—but after seeing you at the 
Goodridges’, radiant and full of color one 
minute and the next tired and bleached out, 


I think you must be at least thirty. Now, 
at thirty, a woman shouldn't wait for a 
fairy prince; she should make the best of 


what she can get. 

If you should entertain the idea I men- 
tioned, write me. or still better, cable to the 
above address. It will always reach me, 
though I am going on a short expedition. 

Milly filed this letter away with the 
other two, but she did not write or cable 
to Mr. Doe. She was in the thick of a 
busy winter, and Mr. Doe would cer- 
tainly not have approved of her way 
of life. 

And, besides, she had not forgiven 
him. She couldn’t forget what he had 
said. His words rankled and stung. 
His criticism cut her, all the more as 




















she was sometimes in the mood to feel 
that it was just. No one had ever 
spoken to her like that! But perhaps 
other people thought the same things of 
her? She became more sensitive to the 
bearing of people toward her, to slight 
shades of tone, to light words. He at 
least had not taken her lightly. 

Life was not all cakes and ale to 
Milly. Sometimes she was very tired, 
sometimes she was sharp; sometimes, 
when she looked in the mirror in the 
morning, she saw the “bleached-out” 
effect that Mr. Doe had alluded to; and 
then she thought of his suggestion 
about a comfortable middle age. 

She thought that he had perhaps been 
moved to pity her and to wish to save 
her from her wretched mode of life, 
and this, of course, was reason enough 
for not writing him, even though at 
times she had the impulse. 

Milly had a healthy amount of pride 
and vanity, and did not like being 
pitied, nor did she pity herself, even 
in her blue moods. She thought Mr. 
Doe ped intic, and composed some sar- 
castic missives to him which never got 
as far as pen and paper. Then came 
from him a letter in a different tone: 

I am disappointed not to find a line from 
you on my return. I looked forward to it. I 
thought that, considering the interest I take 
ii you, you might at least write a few words, 
just.to say how you are and what you're 
doing. Oh, Milly, won’t you please write to 
me? I am sure now that it’s happened to 
me—what you called “the great adventure,” 
and it only shows how right I was in run- 
from it. For I am confoundedly 


ning away 
miserable. Nerves worn to a frazzle. Can't 
sleep. If this keeps up, I might as well be 
in New York. 

Now, Milly, you owe me a little considera- 


for this is all your fault. You sailed 
If I had seen you at first 
as you really are—courted and capricious 
and spoiled and seductive—I should have 
made @ bolt for it at once, and undoubtedly 
would have got off. But you got me to stay 
a whole week near you on the pretense that 
you were harmless, and I got to like you, 
and then your blossoming out into a beauty 
put the finishing touch. In vain is the snare 
spread in the sight of any bird, but even an 
old bird like me couldn’t escape so subtle a 
snare. I don’t believe, either, that you meant 
to do it—and that’s just why you now owe 
me, as I said, every care and consideration. 
And you owe me at least three letters. 


tion, 
under false colors. 


THE FLIGHTS OF MR. DOE 
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Milly read this letter sitting before 
the gas log in her flat, and pondered 
long over it. 

“No, I will not write to him,” she 
resolved, at last. “He might have got 
over it—or he might already have 
started for New York.” 

She looked dreamily at the illusive 
blue flame of the gas log; and wondered 
if it was not, after all, an image of life. 
That unburnable asbestos and its some- 
what chilly cheer She shivered 
slightly. But she was conscious of a 
spot of warmth somewhere in the uni- 
verse—and felt that at last she could 
fully forgive Mr. Doe. 

She read his letter several times 
thoughtfully, smiling a little; and then 
carefully put it away with the others. 
Yes, she had forgiven him, but she was 
in no great hurry to let him know it. 

Some weeks later, on a rainy even- 
ing, Milly was in her kitchenette, cook- 
ing her own solitary meal, when a ring 
summoned her to the door; and at the 
door, looking bigger than ever in a drip- 
ping mackintosh, stood Mr. Doe. 

“Why, is it you?” Milly cried in her 
most social manner. “Come in and 
dine with me!” 

“Thank you!” said Mr. Doe huskily. 

He left his mackintosh in the hail, 
and, entering the parlor, seemed to fill 
it with his large, embarrassed presence. 

“How did you find me out?” cried 
Milly. 

“Telephoned Reggie. 





Only got in 


this afternoon,” said Mr. Doe apolo- 
getically. 
“Well, sit down! Dinner will be 


ready in a jiffy. Smoke, if you like.” 

And, motioning him into the only big 
chair, Milly set a table at his elbow, 
and vanished into the kitchenette, where 
she just saved the steak from burning. 
In a few moments she returned, and 
beckoned Mr. Doe into the minute din- 
ing room, where he found a round 
table set for two, with shaded candles 
on it, and red roses, and a small pot 
steak and a complex salad, and a few 
other things. 

“T did not expect this,” he said sol- 
emnly. “I thought I might get you to 
go out to dinner with me. I had no 
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idea you could cook. This steak is very 
good—also the salad. You are a re- 
markable person.” 

Camembert cheese, hothouse grapes, 
and coffee followed, while Milly put 
Mr. Doe through a rapid-fire catechism 
on his recent travels. Then they re- 
turned to the parlor, and Mr. Doe 
tremulously bit off the end of a large 
cigar. 

“You did not write to me,” he said. 

“No,” said Milly thoughtfully, “I 
thought it would not be much use.” 

“Tt would have been a good deal of 
use to me,” said Mr. Doe. “It might 
have saved me some sleepless nights. 
Now, will you answer me a simple ques- 
tion?” 

war. 1. can,’ 

“Then here it is: 
me?” 

Milly looked pensively at her visitor. 

“Come—yes or no,” he said firmly. 

“Then, yes,” said Milly. 

Mr. Doe dropped his cigar, picked it 
up, and threw it into the gas grate. 

“Do you mean——" he gasped. 

“T said yes,” said Milly. 

“Do—do you mean it?” 

“Yes. You see—I have thought a 
good deal about what you said to me at 
the Goodridges’, and I have decided 
that you were right. I was romantic. 
But, as you said, I am getting on, and 
marriage should be a sensible compact 
and———” 

“T never said it!” 
“Why, yes, you 
should marry a sober 

take care of me— 

“But I am not a sober person——” 

“You said it was time to think of 
making a comfortable arrangement for 
middle age 

“Never!” 

Milly looked at him austerely. 

“T believe you are trying to get out 
of it,” she said. 

“{—] * stammered Mr. Doe. 

“T believe you thought I would re- 
fuse you,” said Milly indignantly. 

“Ves, I—I did,” he confessed. 


said Milly cautiously. 
Will you marry 


You said I 


who would 


did! 


perst yn 








Milly stood up. very tall and stately. 
“Then I 
badly,” 


have behaved 
“Who is sailing 


think you 
she remarked. 
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under false colors now? I could not 
have believed it of you.” 

‘And I would not have believed it of 
you!’ cried Mr. Doe. “Didn't you tell 
me you would never marry unless you 
were in love?” 

Milly blushed deeply, 
her composure, 

“T explained to you,” she said, 
I had changed my mind.” 

“But I don’t want you to change your 


but retained 


“that 





mind!” cried Mr. Doe. 

“What do you want, then?” asked 
Milly. 

“Tl want—I want you You 
know what I want! I[ want you to 


marry me, but not in that way.” 

“But it seems to me it is a good way. 
I appreciate your good qualities, and 
respect you, and 

“I don’t want you to! You were 
perfectly right, you know, about not 
marrying unless you fell in love. It’s 
the only way. One must go it blindfold 
or not at all. I wouldn’t dare take you 
on any other terms. don’t love you 
because of your good qualities—and / 
am certainly not good enough to be 
taken on a rational basis 








Mr. Doe hesitated, then added in a 
husky tone: 
“Would thou couldst love me and know 


not why. So hadst thou the more reason to 
dote upon me ever!” 

“Then,” said Milly, after a pause, “it 
appes ars you have refused me.” 

‘I knew you didn’t mean it,” said 
Mr. | ioe still more huskily. “Good-by. 
I’m off to Africa to-morrow.” 

“Why Africa? What are you fleeing 
from now ?” 

“From you, and from the terror of 
not being loved by you. Far from you, 
I think i could bear it, but near to you, 


9 





Mr. Doe drew in his breath sharply. 

Milly said mournfully, lifting her 
blue eyes: 

“Tf you go, I shall— 

“Marry some one else.” 

“Perhaps. But I shall fancy 
love with you.” 

“And I suppose you couldn't 
if I stayed here?” 

“No, for you 





{ am in 
fancy it 


would be sure to 
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weaken, and in an unguarded moment 
marry me.” 

“Never, I swear!” said Mr. Doe fer- 
vently. “Nothing would induce me to! 
However, I shall go. I shall leave a 
cable address, and shall return on one 
condition. You know what that is.” 

“Very well,” said Milly coldly. 
“Good-by.” 

Mr. Doe slowly went into the hall, 
and put on his mackintosh. Then, hat 
in hand, he came back, and sadly looked 
at Milly. 

“No man can avoid his fate,” he 
said. “It was wasted energy, my run- 
ning away from the others. You were 
the dangerous one, and I couldn’t run 
from you—that is, not fast enough! 
Good-by, Millicent, my love!” 

“Good-by,” said Milly, giving him her 
hand, but keeping her eyes down. 

Then he went out, closing the door 
behind him. Milly’s thought was: “He 
has not left the cable address,” and as 
she stood there, she felt her eyes smart- 
ing strangely. 

There was a timid ring. Milly opened 
the door, and there stood Mr. Doe. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but I think I 
forgot my umbrella.” 

“Come in,” murmured Milly. “Tl 
look for it.” 
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They looked for the umbrella, but it 
was not to be found. 

“Do you know,” said Mr. Doe sud- 
denly, “I don’t believe, after all, that I 
had an umbrella.” 

“No,” said Milly, “I don’t believe you 
had.” 

They looked at one another stead- 
fastly. 

“T never believed I had an umbrella,” 
said Mr. Doe. 

“Neither did I,” said Milly meekly. 

Mr. Doe paused a moment. 

“Did you believe,” he demanded, 
“that I meant to go to Africa?” 

“T—yes, I rather did,” said Milly. 

“Then you are very much less in- 
telligent than I thought you.” 

“And did you believe,” retorted 
Milly, with spirit, “that I would marry 
you merely as a decayed gentlewom- 
an’s refuge?” 

“A decayed—dear me, how unpleas- 
ant! But I catch your meaning. Yes, 
I—rather did.” 

“Then,” said Milly, “you are the least 
intelligent man I know. I really think 
that, after all, you had better sl 

The rest of the sentence was lost in 
the depths of a damp mackintosh. 

“T will,” said Mr. Doe. 
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ECHOES 


!_I. through the long, white day when the wine of June foams high, 
When the new soft leaves in play laugh up at the dazzling sky, 
Again the heart of me must sing the old, old thrilling tune, 
It sang ere the joy of life took wing, with the rose and joy of June. 


All through the veiled day, in the heart of the misty weather, 

With the drowsing world a nun in gray, as it saw us last together, 

The heart of me looks down the years, the long, long years of pining, 
At the wistful rainbow, born of tears, and the wan and wistful shining. 


But when there come the days, bitter and stark and weary, 

As I tread alone the frost-fast ways, the ways all murk and dreary. 

Though the heart of me may ache and ache, there is gladness ‘neath the aching— 
It let love go, for love’s dear sake, and joys in its own forsaking. 


MartHua McCurrtocu-WILLtAMs. 





# NNIE ROGERS placed before 
her husband the hot plate of 
warmed-over round _ steak 
and mashed potatoes. He put 
out his arm and drew her in 
a close embrace. 

“Jove!” he exclaimed, “but you’re 
pretty to-night with your frizzy hair, 
and red tie, and new waist!” 

She looked down into his upturned 
face and caught her breath sharply. 
Crowding to her lips rushed words of 
astonishment, of censure, of grief; but 
she only looked with fascinated curios- 
ity at his reddened face, his yellow eye- 
balls, and said quietly: 

“Jim, you’ve been drinking!” 

He tightened his hold upon her. 

“Have I been drinking? Come now, 
Annie, you’re joking.” 

He drew her face down 
her hotly on her lips. 

She sprang away, shocked, angry. 

“Well, what’s the matter now? Don’t 
you like to be kissed?” 

“Jim, you’ve been drinking!” 

“Well’—he was argumentative, irri- 





and kissed 


table, now—‘“what if I have? It isn’t 
the first time. Say! You make me 
some good coffee, hot and strong— 


strong as the devil!” 

Like one in a nightmare, she made 
the coffee and set it before him, shrink- 
ing from his outstretched arm, his un- 
Steady eyes. She watched him lean 


drowsily on one hand, endeavoring to 
concentrate his mind on the steaming 





drink, continued to watch him as she 
stole furtively to the bedroom. She 
closed the door noiselessly, turned on 
the light, and stooped over her sleeping 
child. Later, at the sound of her hus- 
band’s hand on the knob, she shuddered 
and clung in an agony of frightened 
suspense to the little body. 

He came in and leaned heavily over 
the small brass bed. 

“How has Margy been to-day? Lord, 
ain’t she growing prettier every day! 
She doesn’t have bronchitis any more 
at all, does she, Annie?” He lifted the 
baby’s head on his arm and kissed her 
on the forehead, turned her pillow, 
and laid her yellow curls out upon it 
one by one. “I bet I think of her fifty 
times a day.” 

The horrible, dimly comprehended 
thing that she had seen in his eyes was 
gone. After all, he was still Jim—the 
father of her child. She threw herself 
into his arms and clung there, sobbing: 
“Oh, Jim, Jim!” 

“There, there, Annie! 
It won’t happen again.” 

That night, at the first sound of his 
heavy, regular breathing. she sat up 
on the edge of the bed. She could not 
sleep. She was living it over and over 
again—her life as an only child in a 
home where the few sins that she heard 
of in her father’s morning prayers were 
pride, stubbornness of will, uncharity, 
and all the deadly iniquities of the 
mind; her dreaming happy girlhood in 


There, dear! 
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the university town where her father 
had been professor of Greek ; the good- 
ness of those two whose love had folded 
her like a mantle; the coming of Jim, 
her marriage, and her cruel eagerness 
to leave the home nest; the deaths, one 
closely following the other, of her 
father and mother. She remembered 
that she had not grieved for them so 
much as she had feared—though she 
had been left without a tie of blood in 
the world—because she had had Jim. 
Burying her face in her hands, she 
called for them now, besought them out 
of the Great Silence, with soundless, 
racking, impotent sobs. 

How noisy it was!—a block away the 
elevated trains reeling with sickening 
monotony around a curve, the Paulina 
Street car, carrying home crowds from 
the cheap theaters, the honk of auto- 
mobiles, the beat of horses’ hoofs on 
the hot asphalt, the tramp, tramp of late 
pleasure seekers. 

She staggered to the kitchen for a 
drink. She had not braided her hair, 
and the noise of her dropping hairpins 
startled her. She came back and 
stooped over her sleeping husband. 

“It won’t happen again,” he had said. 

She leaned over him in the pale 
moonlight. Gazing at his thickened lips, 
his coarsened, red-veined skin, his swol- 
len eyelids, his once athletic body 
stricken by some nameless blight, she 
knew that it had happened before, 
knew, by some quivering new-born 
sense, that it would happen again. 

The difficulty, during the past two 
years, of meeting expenses, even with 
a standard of living far below that to 
which they had both been accustomed, 
the harrowing embarrassment of unpaid 
bills, the practicing of little economies 
whose necessity increased incongru- 
ously with Jim’s small increases of sal- 
ary—these had been her only worries. 
They seemed trifling now. 

She lay down on the edge of the bed 
and listened to the milk wagons rattling 
noisily. At times, for an instant, Jim 
touched her in his sleep and she shrank 
farther to the edge of the bed and lay 
motionless. At daylight she slept. 
Waking, they avoided each other’s 
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eyes and dressed silently. After break- 
fast Jim and Margy played bear under 
the table until it was time for him to go 
to the bank, when the baby walked to 
the corner with him, waddling along on 
fat, pink-stockinged legs. 

When, at four that afternoon, Annie 
heard his step in the hall and his hand 
on the knob, her heart leaped. He was 
going to make amends somehow! It 
wouldn’t happen again! But he turned 
a sullen face to her. 

“Tley’ve fired me,” he said. 
bank’s fired me.” 

“Fired you!” 

“That’s what I said. Damn ’em!” 

“But what have you done?” 

“Done! Who said I’d done any- 
thing? They hound a fellow to death, 
those bank fellows do. They know 
where you eat and where you sleep; 
they watch you every minute of the 
time !” 

He hung up his hat and glanced 
through the bedroom door at the sleep- 
ing child. 

“Damn ’em!” he repeated. 

Annie gripped him by the arm. 

“I know what you’re doing—you’re 
drinking, you're gambling! Tell me 
now, Jim, that you'll stop! Think of 
the baby! Tell me!” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me,” he answered 


“The 


wearily. “Pshaw, Annie! I’ve just 
been unlucky. I can get another posi- 
tion.” 


“Not in a bank.” 


“Well, out of « bank! I’m going to 





brace up, honest I am. You needn 
look at me like that I can stop an) 
time. Fm no gutter rat. Good Lord, 


? 


ain’t I a university man?” He laughed 
mirthlessly. 

Annie turned to her sewing, hot, 
blinding tears dropping on the baby’s 
dress. He stood by her, irresolute. 
The child woke and called for him. 

That was the beginning, in the eyes 
of a world that, winking at the first 
wavering, stumbling steps, measures the 
failure of a man from the shameful 
moment when he becomes a burden to 
it, a prey upon it. Jim got another posi- 
tion, but lost it in the fall. There was 
n> money to meet the bills; the rent 
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had not been paid for months. They 
moved into a cheaper flat. 

It was the old, sordid story—loss of 
jobs—they were not positions any 
more—long weeks without work, the 
descent to unskilled labor, clamorous 
collectors, pawned furniture, the re- 
moval to smaller, dingier rooms. Annie 
Rogers learned what it was to see her 
man staggering before the eyes of 
neighbors—who, God knows, were more 
accustomed to such sights than she ever 
was able to realize; learned the feeling 
of a blow on her tender cheek; wit- 
nessed what is worse than a strong 
body yielding cell by cell to the devour- 
ing germs of an incurable disease—the 
rotting of a man’s soul. 

The fact that it was an old experi- 
ence, that she had but joined the secret 
order of women who try to keep closed 
the door upon the Thing in the closet, 
gave her small comfort. She was only 
a girl, and upon her, while she should 
yet be young, the world was crumbling. 
She felt the weight of its wreckage 
upon her stooping shoulders. 

In perpetual surprise and resentment 
at her husband’s breath, his ugly moods 
and ambling gait, she thought often of 
leaving him, of seeking freedom for 
herself and different surroundings for 
her child. If there were only herself 
to consider! But there was always the 
baby! The baby loved him. In his 
most violent hours he had never so 
much as spoken rovzhly to her. In- 
deed, she came to bz the topic of all 
he amiable conversation that they had, 
clad she been well? Did she like the 
last plaything he had brought her? 
Could she walk with him to the grocery 
store—he would come right back, hon- 
est he would! She was the only bond 
between them. Often Annie sent her 
to meet him when he came home, 
though sometimes, with a feeling akin 
to loathing, she turned her head that 
she might not see their embrace. Be- 
cause of the baby, she kept up the 
delusion of a home. 

By the end of the second year they 
were in two rooms of a dark tenement. 
Annie’s piano and mahogany dressing 
table had gone long ago, but she st'll 
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clung to Margy’s brass bed. When Jim 
lay “sleeping” in the closed bedroom, 
Annie sewed on waists that came from 
the factory. If she worked hard all 
day, she sometimes earned as much as 
forty cents, but those were days when 
Margy was unusually good. 

Annie’s love of beauty and cleanli- 
ness could not die. Margy was always 
a beautiful picture. There were clean 
curtains at the two shining windows 
and a sickly geranium on the sill. An- 
nie’s own beauty remained, but it was 
different. She did not laugh so much 
as she used to. Yet, in the language 
of her neighbors, she “kept herself up” 
—meaning that she combed her hair in 
the morning and wore neat snoes and 
dainty clothes which she knew how to 
make over. 

She had never become accustomed 
to disillusionment. In her clean white 
waists and freshly pressed skirts, she 
shrank as she had the first time from 
Jim’s irritable temper, his more terrify- 
ing embrace. She still recoiled, sick- 
ened, at the sights from her window— 
fly-tortured milk bottles on the slanting 
window ledges; unemptied garbage rot- 
ting in the noisome alley; gray, un- 
mended clothes forever flapping from 
the sagging, rusty pulley lines; window 
after window framing ill-natured, lazy, 
half-clad men and women, up, up, story 
after story, and above it all a little 
patch of mocking, brazen sky. The 
street she could not see—she lived in 
the rear—but at what she knew to be 
there she shuddered—the hurdy-gurdy, 
the banana man, the dirty children— 
rickety, tuberculous—the tired, un- 
kempt women. 

She had no friends. Old friendships 
she dropped as cargo from a sinking 
ship. She shrank from new acquaint- 
ances, even slipping out to the reeking 
porch with her garbage at such times 
as her neighbors, bare-armed, their 
dirty aprons held to their unfastened 
waist fronts, gossiped on the front 
stairs. 

Jim had been out of work for a 
month. 

“Let’s take the baby to the park,” he 
suggested on a sunny morning. “T’ll 




















answer that ad, but I know it’s no use. 
Damn *’em—they won't give a fellow a 
show! I'll come right back and we'll 
go to the park, won't we, Margy, and 
we'll see the animals and the lake and 
the pretty flowers, and Margy can play 
on the green grass all day! And dad’ll 
bring her a ball when he comes home 
and we'll play with it in the park, a 
rubber ball, green on one side and red 
on the other, maybe!” 

The child, in her new white dress 
made of Annie’s wedding petticoat, her 
doll in her arms, waited for her father, 
but he did not come. Annie sang “The 
Sun Shines Bright in My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” and “Jesus Loves Me, 
This I Know,” so that Margy would 
sit still and keep her dress clean. But 
Jim didn’t come. At length, gray- 
lipped, Annie took a quarter from the 
table drawer and from beneath Margy’s 
mattress the money that she was saving 
for rent. Margy pointed tearfully to 
the newspaper-wrapped lunch and 
asked, “Where will he eat?” 

Softening, Annie went back into the 
room and spread on a worn napkin of 
fine linen a bit of corned beef, some 
cold carrots, and bread ; there was noth- 
ing else in the cupboard. She took 
her own cracker from the bundle and 
laid it on his plate. Then, holding the 
baby and her garments away from the 
grime of the hallway, she went out 
into the street. 

They saw the animals, the flowers, 
and the lake. Annie bought cracker- 
jack and Margy ate it, her fat feet 
toeing in, at the foot of Sherman’s mon- 
ument. Annie was very gay that day. 

When they returned to the hot, ill- 
smelling rooms, Jim was still out. 
Margy was irritable, calling for her 
father and the ball, but Annie was ten- 
der and patient. 

‘“\Vhen it comes,” she promised, “it 
will be a lovely ball, green on one side 
and red on the other!” 

The baby wanted water all that night. 
She kept sitting up in bed, clutching at 
the bedclothes and playing with an 
imaginary ball. But in the morning 
she wanted nothing save to sleep. Her 
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mother put up the shade, looked at her, 
and ran to the door. 

“Please get a doctor quick—at the 
hospital.” 

The interne came and leaned over the 
child’s bed. 

“Don’t let any one in,” he said. “I’m 
going for antitoxin.” 

When he came back, the fight began. 
She made him coffee, and he drank it 
sitting by the bed. The forenoon wore 
on. At intervals he looked about at 
the bare room, at the clean curtains stir- 
ring in the dusty wind, the blossoming 
plant, the grieving mother with her 
crisp, waving hair, her saucy little ruf- 
fled apron, her unfathomable, anxious 
eyes as she turned to the window and 
looked out, or paused, listening, at the 
door. She dusted the immaculate room, 
weeping silently. A pair of man’s shoes 
stood against the wall. 

“T think—it would be best to send 
for your husband,” said the interne. 

“He will be here—I think soon.” 

Afternoon dragged on and_ even- 
ing 

“It sometimes takes a day for the an- 
titoxin to work, doesn’t it, doctor?” 

“Yes—yes.” He was looking at the 
child intently. “But we should be get- 
ting results by now. You see in a cer- 
tain percentage of cases and in a par- 
ticularly malignant form, it doesn’t 
seem to be of use.” 

The women in the building, seeing 
the card on the door, left offerings of 
bakery doughnuts, cinnamon buns, and 
weak, ill-flavored soup, knocked, and 
went away, while across the court they 
watched her through grimy windows, 
holding soiled aprons to tear-swollen 
faces. In this sun-robbed vault with 
leaking gas fixtures, sewer backing into 
the basement, plumbing that was a 
slimy monument to the dregs of poli- 
tics, these mothers had all seen Death 
face to face, or lived in the presence 
of the fear. 

Night closed in—the long, unspeak- 
able night. The interne had never left 
her. At two he said gently: 

“Really, we must send for your hus- 
band now.” 
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“T don’t—I can’t think how to get 
word to him.” 

“But we can cali some one to send 
a telegram you know—we really must.” 
He got up and walked to the window 
and stood there, his hands in his pock- 


ets, rattling his keys. He was not us- 
ing the thermometer or his watch any 
more. “We really must.” 

“T don’t know—where he is!” 

He turned and looked at her. Away 
back of the professional part of him, 
in the subconscious stratum of his 
brain, she registered her never-to-be- 
forgotten impression. She was beauti- 
ful, and he was young. 

“You don’t know 

“He—just went away 4 

“You mean he left God!” 

He led her by the hand back to the 
child’s bed. He saw that even yet she 
did not realize what mystery was work- 
ing itself out there, what immutable 
laws were governing the bundle of flesh 
and spirit ; and so he told her, repeating 
the old, worn phrase: 

“In a certain number of cases we are 
quite powerless.” 

She lifted to him agonized eyes. 
Long afterward he saw their entreaty 
and heard the wailing cry: 


” 











“Why must it be mine? I—I— 
needed her so!” 
He supported her as she leaned 


moaning over the bed until she fell 
back fainting in his arms. 


Annie got a job as waitress. She 
had planned to teach school after she 
had studied a little nights—she used 
to be at the head of her classes—but 
study was impossible. She might have 
a little millinery store—she had always 
been fond of trimming hats—but she 
must think first how to go about it, and 
it was hard to think except along the 
deep groove in which her mind bur- 
rowed. One need not think much to 
wait on a table. 

One evening the 


interne happened 


seemed unac- 


into the restaurant and 
countably glad to see her. 

Wondering in dazed confusion at his 
gladness, she said, “How do you do?” 
in a strained, shaking voice. 
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He came again and again. 

One Sunday afternoon he found her 
at the house in which she rented a little 
rear bedroom. He fancied that he 
looked quite old, with his soft, brown, 
Vandyke beard. He was a doctor now, 
with his own painted glass sign which 
he polished in the morning before foks 
were up. Posing as experienced, he de- 
ceived no one; for in the ebb and tide of 
flat dwellers among whom he had set 
up his ebenezer, a goodly percentage of 
new people went to him, preferring the 
young, bearded, “new school” man to 
the old, shaven fellows who tried to 
appear boyish. He came often to call; 
he enjoyed telling Annie about his 
growing practice, and how he was get- 
ting his college debts paid off; he en- 
joyed Annie, too. 

She found another job and another 
room. But he followed, and the process 
was repeated. Moving was not difficult, 
however. She had now only a few 
worn, well-mended garments in a can- 
vas telescope. 

If Annie could have stayed long 
enough in one place, she might have 
got to be head waitress, though it ap- 
peared that even in the taking of orders 
for ham and eggs one needed to be able 
to think. Sometimes she dropped dishes 
and confused orders. But the manager 
was very kind. He even patted her on 
her little waist and looked a long time 
at her out of the piggish eyes set in his 
puffy face, and told her to never mind. 
Annie was still beautiful. 

One night, in the glare of an arc 
light, the doctor took a card from his 
pocket, looked at it joyfully, and ex- 
claimed: ‘Found again!” 

It was not far from midnight. He 
knew that she finished her day’s work 
about this hour. 

It had been nearly a year since he 
had seen her for the first time. 

“Killed in a drunken brawl and noth- 
ing to identify him,” he said to himself 
as he walked on lightly, the hope of 
youth singing in his heart. “What a 
beast he must have been!” 

In his well-creased trousers and new 
coat, the healthy blood of unsullied 
manhood pulsing in his veins, the young 
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man thanked God that he was not as 
that other man. 

He found her in the dingy hallway 
of an old boarding house in the far end 
of the city, near the park with the ani- 
mals, the flowers, and the lake. It had 
been a hard day. She had broken two 
platters, and in ironing her thin waist 
for the next day, she had gone dizzy 
for a moment and burned it past rem- 
edy. Coming home from the restau- 
rant after the last evening meal had 
been served, she had seemed somehow 
to go to pieces. She was lonesome and 
tired—and all at once it had occurred 
to her that she hadn’t anything to live 
*for. She had been thinking how it 
used to be in the old days; to be thought 
of, to be necessary to some one, to be 
wanted, to be taken care of, to be 
loved 

And. there he was 

“Annie!” he whispered. 

It had been long since any one had 
called her Annie and longer yet since 
any one had said it as he was saying 
it now. 

“Annie! Annie!” 

She avoided his eyes, biting her quiv- 
ering, white lips. 

“Annie—I want you, Annie. 
you! Let me take care of you! 
loved you—from the first.” 

She shook her head. 

“Listen,” he went on, taking the thin 
hand that pressed her flat breast, “he 
will never come back now. It has been 
a year, a whole year. And, after all, 
what has he done to you? It was the 
house he took you to that——” Some 
unnamable thing about her forbade the 
words, “murdered your child.” ‘He 
would have come back,” he went on, 
“if he were | ‘ing. Could he stay away 
from vou if he were alive?” 

She shrank against the wall, and his 
professional mind took quick note of 
her emaciation, the red in her cheek, 
the little cough as she caught her 
breath, the nervousness of her blue- 
veined hand as she held her arm across 
her eyes. 

“Annie! 

[ can’t! It 
so! Come 
9 








I love 
I have 


I can’t see you like this! 
kills me! I—lI love you 
with me—now—to-night. 
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Let us be married! I'll give up my 
practice and we'll go away somewhere 
in the country—the country, Annie, 
where you could live outdoors and 
where the sun will shine on you and— 
and my love will cure you! Couldn't 
you learn to love me, dear? It is a 
clean life, a whole life, I am offering 
you.” 

“You are very goo: ,” she said. “You 
are——”’ 

She plucked at her neckband as if 
it choked her. 

“You—love me, Annie?” 

“Yes—but—something holds me back 
—I can’t—no, I can’t!” 

“Not to-night, then?” he 
slowly, gently. 

“Not to-night.” 

“T can wait. I could wait forever! 
But the hurry is for your sake. Don't 
forget that I love you. You won’t ever 
foi et that?” 

“T will never forget that.” 

“To-morrow night I will 
again.” 


urged 


come 


At six the next night, Annie, waiting 
for an order, looked down into the eyes 
of her husband. 

“Annie!” he cried hoarsely, half ris- 
ing and reaching out his arm. “I have 
hunted i 

“We are not allowed to talk,” she 





whispered behind her handkerchief. 
“Give me your order.” 
The menu card in her hand shook 


like a leaf. 

He bent his gray face over the prof- 
fered cardboard and tried to think, to 
give some commonplace order; but his 
brain was reeling, his mouth was as 
dry as dust. Annie leaned weakly 
against the table. 

At length he carried a glass of water 
shakily to his lips, spilling a little on 
the cloth, moistened his mouth, and said 
in a low voice: 

“A small steak—and some peas—and 
I will wait outside.” 

While he toyed with his food, she 
watched him from a distance. He wore 
clean linen. His worn suit was well 
brushed. He wiped his forehead with 
a clean handkerchief. 
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When her work was done she joined 
him and they walked on speechless, side 
by side. Turning at length into a quiet, 
deserted street, they looked into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Jim!” she whispered brokenly, and 
he, “Annie!” 

Walking close together, they came to 
the edge of the ; rk and sat down on 
a bench. The } ke wind blew cold, 
damp, penetrating. Great drops of rain 
warned of a coming storm. She shiv- 
ered in her thin waist, and he put his 
arm about her shoulders. She heard 
a convulsive rattle in his throat. 

“Tell me about it,” he said hoarsely. 

“Everything possible was done. 
Others came down at the same time. 
There was an epidemic in the building 
—they took out the plumbing—after- 
ward.” 

“And you were all alone?” 

“Except for—the—interne.” 

Lovers passed them, looked at the 
two sitting close together, hand clasp- 
ing hand and laughed lightly, know- 
ingly. 

“Did she call for me?” 

“At first, yes—often.” 

“And the ball—did she ask for it?” 

“She thought she had it e 

Annie shed no tears. She could 
scarcely remember when she had cried, 
though she sometimes wished that she 
could. Sut Jim wept, shuddering, 
shaken with great, terrible man sobs. 

“Don’t, Jim! Don’t!” she said. 

He took her hand, felt its thinness, 
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its feverishness, and held it fiercely to 
his lips. 

“How long 
could not finish the sentence. 

“Six months. Four times before 
that. Each time I had fought it off for 
weeks. It was—it was hell! hell! hell!” 

“And—do you—crave it?” 

He hesitated. “Not—any more.” 

In his difficult intake of breath she 
felt the conflict of old battles, the shame 
of old defeats, the loneliness of tardy 
victory. 

“Not any more,” he repeated, “but it 
took my youth, my courage; it took 
your youth, it took the roses out of your. 
cheeks and the sparkle out of your eyes; 
it wrecked our lives and it—took a 

“Don’t, Jim! Don’t!’ 

“Annie, I can’t give you back those 
years. They're gone—as if I’d dropped 
them into the sea. There’s just a poor 
broken piece of a man left. But, An- 
nie, I'll be good to you! Give me one 
more chance! Auzic, there isn’t any 
one else?” 

“You are my husband, Jim.” 

He felt the grip of her hot hand and 
drew her tenderly to him. They went 
back into the lighted world of night, 
stumbling with weariness and emotion. 
He drew from the pocket of his cheap 
coat something wrapped in soiled, worn 
tissue paper—a rubber ball, quite new, 
green on one side and red on the other. 
Over it she leaned and clung to him, 
crying softly in the rain. 





She 


since you 








BY 


THE WHITE ROAD 


UP the hill the white road goes; naught’s to do but follow it, 
Follow it with blithesome heart, lead us where it may ; 
Now by thorny hedge and close, now by brackened hollow, it 
Beckons ever on and on underneath the day. 





Up the hill the white road climbs ; why care what the trend of it, 
If so be that hand in hand we may tread its way? 
Clambering the hill of life till we reach the end of it— 
Reach at last the end, to find the portals of the day! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 























ARLEY boarded us at Gibral- 

tar, coming home from the 
East. People know all the 
other people that they want 
to by then, and a newcomer 
is apt to be left out in the cold; but all 
the cliques took Darley in. He was 
such a friendly boy, about five-and- 
twenty, and young for that; a huge, 
well-featured fellow with fair hair, and 
the gift of liking everybody. 

He was talking to my particular set 
the first afternoon, after leaving “the 
rock,” and the women were giving him 
an inventory of our fellow passengers. 

“Who is that tall woman with dark 
hair and blue eyes?” he asked eagerly. 
“T like the look of her.” 

“Yes,” little Mrs. Raeburn assented; 
“she looks nice.” 

There was the tiniest emphasis on 
‘fooks,” but Darley was impervious to 





innuendo. His mind did not divide 
very small, I think. 

“That,” Mrs. Jay informed him, “‘is 
Mrs. Annesley Hatherell.” 

The boy gave an excited laugh. 

“Annesley Hatherell!’’ he cried. 


“The wife of Annesley Hatherell, who’s 
tea planting in Ceylon? Chap about 
thirty? Used to be a great footer 
player ?” 
“T don’t 
said. 


know about 
“He used to be a 


footer,” 


fine shot 


Jay 
and 


billiard player.” 

He emphasized the past tense a trifle, 
but Darley did not uotice that, either. 
“He’s the footer man,” I stated. - 

Darley beamed with delight. 
“T’ll go and introduce myself to her,” 
he cried. 


“T dare say she'll remember 





the wedding present I sent them, be- 
cause they didn’t get it till six months 
afterward. I only heard about the mar- 
riage then, you see. I’ve always wanted 
to meet old Hatherell’s wife, and talk 
to her about him. Of course she'll have 
found out what he is; but she’ll like to 
know that there’s somebody else who 
appreciates him. Did it ever occur to 
you that language hasn’t <‘l the words 
you want? ‘Appreciate’ is a poor word 
for what one thinks of a chap like 
Annesley Hatherell!” 

“He was a good fellow, then?” pretty 
Miss Nugent suggested. 

She ' ad been keeping her brother’s 
house at Colombo, where Hatherell 
lived. I noticed an effort not to accen- 
tuate the “was.” 

“More than that,” Darley asserted 
eagerly. “Oh, more than that! He 
was a chap who made other fellows 
good. He was captain of the old school, 
and I was his fag; an unprincipled, idle 
little vagabond, till he got hold of me.” 

“T suspect,” Mrs. Jay remarked, “that 
your wickedness was very elementary, 
boy !” 

We laughed. 

“But, you see,” Darley protested sol- 
emnly, “bad habits grow upon you. Ha- 
therell often warned me of that. I 
rem¢mber the first time he pitched into 
me. 

“*Now, look here, you little ass,’ he 
said, ‘you think you’re being smart, and 
you're only being a nasty little beast. 
Um going to make a decent chap of you, 
one way or another. It would take a 
lot of lickings, but you rather like me, 


° 


don’t you, Darley: 
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**Yes, Hatherell,’ I owned. 

Well,’ he said, ‘I hate licking chaps. 
See if you can’t save me the trouble, 
eh?’ 

“Ves, Hatherell,’ I promised ; and he 
laughed and pulled my ear. 

“*Now we know where we are,’ he 
said, ‘you little villain!’ 

“He never did lick me, in fact. He 
got over fellows like that. I met the 
old head a year ago, and he said that 
Hatherell was the best captain the 
school ever had, and did more good to 
it than half a dozen masters.” 

He nodded several times. 
seemed to shine. 

“Did the head say anything about 
you?” Miss Nugent asked quietly. 

Darley blushed. 

“Ye-es,” he owned, “but it was easy 
in my time, because the chaps were a 
jolly decent lot ; and I always used to do 
what I thought Hatherell would do if 
he were still captain.” 

“You wer: captain, then?” Saunders 
asked. 

“T oughtn’t to have been,” he apolo- 
gized. ‘‘Theré were lots of better boys; 
but I was pretty fair at sports; and of 
course, the head knew I’d go on Hathe- 
rell’s lines. That must have b 2n why 
he chose me. Any of you seen Hathe- 
rell lately ?” 

Miss Nugent moved so that Jay’s 
broad back came between her and Dar- 
ley. She made motions to me. I inter- 
preted them as a request to save her 
from answering. 

“T met him when I was at Ceylon for 
a week,” I said. “He plays a good 
hand at bridge.” 

“He’d play anything well,” the boy 
asserted fervently. “How was he look- 
ing?” 

“Oh,” I said, “he looked all right!” 
I succeeded in laying no stress upon the 
appearance. “A fine big chap!” 

“Commanding presence.” Saunders 
corroborated. ‘None of us lived there 
long, you see, Darley. So we didn’t 
really know him.” 

“You did, didn’t you, Miss Nugent?” 
the boy asked. 

“I was up country at my brother’s 
plantation,” she answered slowly. “Mr. 


His eyes 
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Hatherell was very nice to me, when 
we met. It struck ‘me that he was very 
kind-hearted.’ 

“The chap was all heart!” the boy 
asserted. His. eyes blinked for a mo- 
ment. “d/l heart! I—I -owe him a 
lot. I’ve always wished I could do 
something for Hatherell !” 

Miss Nugent’s face was behind Jay 
again. She looked at me almost pite- 
ously. She was a very sweet, sensitive 
irl. 

“Well,” Darley observed presently, 
“it's a wrench to leave present company, 
but I must go and introduce myself to 
Mrs. Hatherell.” 

He went, and we stared at one an- 
other, and shook our heads. 

“When next I think ill of Hatherell,” 
Mrs. Raeburn remarked, “I shall put 
that boy to his credit!” She nodded 
after Darley. 

“I think Mr. Darley would have 
grown up nice anyhow,” Miss Nugent 
claimed quickly, and then she flushed 
furiously, and some of them laughed. 

“T like a girl who isn’t ashamed to 
speak up for her friends,” I said, with 
my hand on her shoulder. “TI suppose 
it’s drink with Hatherell, eh?” 

“Drink,” she agreed. 

“Beyond reason.” Saunders com- 
mented; “and I’m afraid beyond re- 
covery.” 

“My brother savs that he was a splen- 
did fellow before he married,” Miss 
Nugent remarked 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Jay. 
wrong with her?” 

“T don’t know,” Miss Nugent said. 
“There was nothing ..gainst her; no 
scandal, or anything of that sort. I 
think she was just worrying; not very 
kind to him. From what Mr. Darley 
says, perhaps Mr. Hatherell is a man 
who lives on kindness. He may do bet- 
ter now she’s come away.” 

Saunders shook his head. 

“She should have come away a year 
or two ago,” he pronounced. “He’s 
gone too far now. Sodden, utterly sod- 
den, poor fellow! It’s pitiful!” 

“That dear boy’s faith in him is what 
seems pitiful to me,” Mrs. Raeburn ob- 


“What's 














“TI wonder if she’s cat enough 


served, 
to destroy his illusion.” 
“That’s what I was wondering,” Miss 


Nugent confessed. She sighed. 

“You're getting mopish, young per- 
son,” I said briskly. ‘Come and walk 
me around and exercise my old legs.” 

She laughed, and jumped up to prom- 
enade with me. She chose the side of 
the deck where Darley was sitting with 
Mrs. Hatherell. He was animated and 
enthusiastic, and we caught fragments 
of his remarks as we passed. 

“The model I always set before me 
If I'd half his parts He’s 
sure to become a great man some day 
Never thought of himself-——— 
As you must know If there was 
any way that I could do anything for 
him 

“Oh, come away!” Miss Nugent 
begged at last. “Poor Mr. Darley! It’s 
dreadful to lose your idea of anybody. 
She isn’t going to tell him; and you 
won't let anybody else, will you? They 
always do what you tell them. You 
have such an influence over people, Sir 
Arthur. Can’t you do anything for Mr. 
Hatherell ?” 

“My dear child,” I said, “no man can 
do anything for a fellow who has be- 
come what he has become. Sometimes 
a woman can; but he’s found the wrong 
one. It’s a pity she’s a shrew. She’s a 
fine-looking creature; with plenty of 
character, if she had chosen to help 
him. There’s only one chance for Ha- 
therell that I can see—that somebody 
should run off with her. He might 
make a fresh start then.” 

“Well,” Miss Nugent commented, 
“don’t suggest that to Mr. Darley, or 
he might feel it his duty!” 

We both laughed. 

“My dear,” [ said, “I'd rather see 
him run off with you!” 

“Oh!” she protested. “You silly! 
I’ve known him only a day. Fancy my 
speaking like that to a governor! But, 

















you see, you’re so nice and human. [ 
don’t think of you as an ‘Excellency’ 
with a big E, but with a little one! You 
have been so kind to me, Sir 
and I am so grateful!” 

“My dear,” I answered, “I am 


Arthur, 


old 


SOMETHING FOR HATHERELL 
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enough to distinguish between the 
young people whom [I bore, and the 
young people who like to talk to me. 
The latter are an inconsiderable mi- 
nority. So / am grateful to you. We 
won't let Mr. Darley be disillusioned, if 
we can help it. No one will tell him, if 
Mrs. Hatherell doesn’t. Perhaps I can 
give her a hir+. She will consider the 
wishes of a gentleman with a capital E, 
when she wouldn’t trouble about the 
small one!” 

Mrs. Hatherell evidently hadn’t told 
him. He was very pleased with her. 
She was so handsome and queenly, he 
told us. “Just the sort of wife for 
Cesar!” he said. He paid her respect- 
ful homage, whenever he could spare 
a minute from Joy Nugent, to whom 
he had obviously lost his heart. 

I talked to Mrs. Hatherell for some 
time the next day. I began as the 
pompous governor, but she switched me 
off on to the rails of humanity. 

“Why talk in riddles, Sir Arthur?” 
she said coldly. “You mean that I 
needn't destroy that boy’s illusions 
about a sot. Very well. [ won't. As 
a matter of fact, I wasn’t going to; 
not for the sot’s sake, but for the boy’s. 
Possibly it doesn’t occur to you that 
some pity is due to the sot’s wife?” 

I stared very hard at her. 

“T know what the sot was once,” I 
said. “I don’t know what his wife 
was, or where the fault lay. Since you 
challenge frankness, Mrs. Hatherell, I 
should have thought that you were 
beautiful enough, and clever enough to 
have kept him straight, if you had cared 
to. God forgive us for judging one 
another !” 

She breathed slowly and heavily for 
some time before she spoke. 

“God forgive you,” she said at last. 
“You are brutal! There were two 
faults, if you want to know. My hus- 
band was a soft fool, and I do not suf- 
fer fools gladly ; not the soft sort, any- 
how! I suppose that silly boy has told 
you how Annesley conquered him by 
not ‘licking’ him as he deserved? You’d 
have thrashed the boy, and made him 
a proper hard man; and me! I hate a 
fool! I dare say I’m a very irritating 
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woman, but—you’ll see what I mean if 
I tell you that, just because you’re bru- 
tal to me, I respect you. I didn’t re- 
spect him, even before—well, you can 
judge how I feel now! Since he means 
to drink himself to death, the sooner 
the better. There’s brutality for you! 
Now perhaps your excellency will re- 
join your court! You will doubtless 
receive confirmation of your own esti- 
mate of your judgment and justice!” 

“My dear lady,” I said gravely, 
“there comes a time when we face other 
judgment than that of our courtiers. I 
am growing a very old man. Sometimes 
I look around to see if there is a little 
honest good that I can do, without van- 
ity or self-seeking, in the few years 
that are left. I spoke to you with such 
intention. Your husband was a good 
man once. I refuse to think that you 
were other than a good woman. You 
are—let a man who is more than double 
your age speak frankly—a_ beautiful 
creature, and a strong one. If you 
would try to save him : 

“No!” she cried sharply. 

“God help you both!” I said. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and I 
left her very sadly. I saw no way out 
of it; but, as I said, I am old and I 
have learned that there are ways: be- 
yond my ken. 

The way came when we were in the 
bay. It was a very rough day, and the 
ship was going heavily. Mrs. Hatherell 
was looking over the rails at the fore 
end of the promenade, standing on the 
bottom rail and leaning over. A gust 
took her hat. She snatched at it, and 
overbalanced 








I was: standing with my usual group 


of friends at the after end of the prom- 
enade, when the shrieks went up. I 
tore a life buoy from its case, and 
poised it ready to throw to her as we 
passed. Darley cast off his jacket, and 
began to tear off his shoes. Joy Nu- 
gent clung to him. 

“You shan’t!” she screamed. “You 
shan’t! It is so useless—so useless !” 

“Quite useless, man,” Saunders said 
with a groan. ‘Look at the sea! I 


swear I’d go myself if there were a 
chance !” 
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He was right, I thought. The waves 
were huge, broken mountains, and the 
wind was blowing the tops off in great 
sheets of spray. 

“She’s Hatherell’s 
cried. 

His face was ashy, and I knew that 
he, too, thought that he was going to 
his death. 

“But * Joy Nugent began. 

He kissed her mouth and stopped the 
rest. 

“Something for Hatherell!’’ he cried, 
and then he went over, just as I flung 
the life buoy. I had judged the dis- 
tance well. The buoy floated only a 
few yards from her, as she rose on a 
wave, and then sank down with her 
into the following hollow. I saw her 
hold out her hands despairingly toward 
it. She evidently could not swim, and 
the few yards might as well have been 
miles. Joy Nugent clung to me. and 
laid her head on my shoulder, as if 
she had been my child. I think I kissed 
her hair. I do not remember very dis- 
tinctly. 

The ship began to stop immediately, 
“man overboard” was sounded, and a 
lifeboat was manned quickly; but we 
had gone over half a mile before the 
boat was in the water. Sometimes we 
thought that we could see them float- 
ing in the broken sea. Sometimes we 
thought otherwise. I kept my arm 
around Joy. She held my fingers, and 
twisted, and twisted them. I think it 
hurt—it would, because I suffer a little 
from rheumatism—but I do not really 
remember. 

The lifeboat brought them both back. 
Darley had got her, and had managed 
to secure the life buoy that I had 
thrown. That had saved them, it 
seemed, for without it he could never 
have sustained her in such a violent 
sea. She was quite unconscious. He 
could not stand, but he could smile. 
When he came aboard, we stood back to 
let Joy greet him first. She put her lit- 
tle arms right around him and _ held 
him up. The water dripped all over 
her face as she held it up to him, and 
when he had kissed her several times, 
he laughed. 


wife!’ Darley 


























SOMETHING FOR HATHERELL 


“T’ve done something for Hatherell!” 
he claimed. 

And then Joy fainted suddenly. 

“‘He’s done something for Hatherell,” 
Saunders muttered in my ear, when 
they had taken away the three of them. 
“With her at the bottom of the sea, 
there was just a chance for him; just a 
dog’s chance! He was Darley’s Hathe- 
rell when he first came to Colombo, 
before that woman ruined him. <A 
woman’s tongue! That’s what broke 
him. You talk about Providence——” 

“Tut, tut!” I interrupted. “Provi- 
dence can take care of itself, Saun- 
ders!” 

“Yes,” he grumbled; “but I was 
thinking of Hatherell! I liked the chap. 
We all did. I wonder how much one 
can blame a fellow who goes under 
that way? There was drink history in 
the family. Still, one can’t help blam- 
ing a man for Ps 

“Oh,” Icried, “I’m past blaming 
people! I’m an old man, Saunders.” 

Mrs. Raeburn came up to us pres- 
ently. Darley and Joy were all right, 
she told me, and there was a conspiracy 
to give them the drawing-room to them- 
selves, and Mrs. Hatherell would re- 
cover, the doctor said. 

“T am so glad about them,” she de- 
clared, “but I hope that he’ll never find 
out what he has done for Hatherell!” 

“Ts it so clearly the woman’s fault?” 
I asked, and Mrs. Raeburn and Saun- 
ders overwhelmed me. They knew all 
about the case, they assured me. Mrs. 
Hatherell had a temper; Hatherell had 
been utterly in love with her, and she 
had made him miserable, and the drink 
curse was in his blood. 

“She could have saved him,” Mrs. 
Raeburn asserted, “if she had been kind 
to him; and if she had—had gone out 
of his life, he might have saved him- 
self.” 

“Once upon a time,” Saunders cor- 
rected. ‘He can’t do it by himself now. 





But, if she had gone to the bottom of 
the sea, he might have found another 
woman who could. The chap’s all heart, 
as Darley said. 
a woman who was good to him. 
didn’t 


He’d do anything for 
Well, 


she drown! Darley’s done 
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‘something for Hatherell.’ Sir Arthur 
justifies Providence!” 

I turned away with a groan; but Mrs. 
Raeburn slipped her kind little hand 
through my arm. 

“We have a saying in Colonia,” she 
remarked, “that ‘the dear old governor 
is generally right!’ Sir Arthur—and 
Providence—need no defense!” 

“Ah!” T said. “I’m doubly sad about 
this, my dear. There are two sides to 
every question; and there’s her side, 
you know. Somehow, I don’t think 
she’s quite bad.” 

“Did you ever think that of any- 
body ?” Mrs. Raeburn wanted to know. 
“Now I’m going to say what I have 
been mustering up courage to say all 
the way home. I told George when I 
left, ‘Before I leave the ship, I’m going 
to thank the dear old governor for our 
happy, happy time at Colonia, and tell 
him that all of us love him!’ I do, 
please! If the Hatherells had been at 
Colonia, or you at Ceylon, you’d have 
managed to put things right. You can’t 
now. Some troubles are beyond even 
our clever old governor!” 

“That is where Providence comes 
in,” I claimed. “My dear, you are very 
kind, and [—I am very fond of you, 
my dear. Thank you! Yes. I wish I 
could do something for Hatherell, and 
—you’ll think it strange—for Mrs. Ha- 
therell, but it is beyond me.” 

Mrs. Hatherell stayed in her cabin 
till the end of the voyage, but I saw 
her when we were going ashore—car- 
ried a little bag for her, as she had no 
cavalier. I put that to her credit, for 
such a handsome creature could have 
had plenty of men around her, if she 
had chosen. There was a strange look 
on her face as we stepped off the gang- 
way. 

*You are thanking God that He has 
brought you safe to land, my dear,” I 
suggested, and she looked straight into 
my eyes. She was certainly a magnifi- 
cently beautiful woman. 

“T was wondering whether my hus- 
band would,” she said. “I am going 
back to him by to-morrow’s boat. I’m 
telegraphing now.” She nodded at the 
telegram in her hand. ‘Don’t begin 


, 
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I am only paying my debt 
He risked his life to do 
Hatherell,’ and 2 


praising me. 
to Darley. 
‘something for 
She paused. 
“And you have been very near to 
death, my dear; and you want to—I 
know !” 
She 
shrug. 
“Oh, well! If you insist on seeing 
good in me! It is just this. When- 
ever I shut my eyes, | picture Annesley 
struggling in the sea; a sea that he 
can’t save himself from—a life buoy 
that he can’t reach—I’m bound to jump 
in! ‘Something for Hatherell’—Oh, 





gave her grand shoulders a 
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Sir Arthur, it’s harder than you know! 
You see we just weren’t suited, and I've 
got to—to change myself. I'll bear 
changing, won't [7 But be nice, be- 
cause you're one of the very few I 
want to have approve of me!” 

“My dear!” I said. “My very dear 
lady! Honor me by your friendship!” 

She laughed, and put the telegram 
into my hand. It ended: “I am com- 
ing back to love you. Try hard till I 
come.” 

I waved the telegram like a boy. 

“Something for Hatherell!” I cried, 
and then I patted her shoulder and said 
it again: “Something for Hatherell!”’ 


| 
THE RECONCILIATION 


An Idyl of St. Martin’s Summer 


HYLLIS and | fell out one day, 
Fell out as lovers do, 

Yet why it was I could not say, 
Nor do I think she knew. 

Slow dragged the days down dreary ways ; 
Birds hushed their happy cries ; 

Till autumn touched to sudden blaze 
The world with frosty dyes, 

And in a glory, brief and bright, 
St. Martin’s summer came, 

Fringing the hills with purple light 
And the shorn fields with flame. 

Then once again we met; her face, 
Her downcast, clouded eye, 

Turned from me as with quickened pace 
In silence she passed by. 

Upon the path her swift feet spurned, 
A tiny glove of gray 

Fell with a pleading palm upturned— 
I saw it where it lay. 

With wildly fluttering heart | spoke ; 
Her hurrying footsteps stayed, 

While on her lips a smile awoke, 
As sunshine scatters shade. 

“Come, Phyllis,” said I, “let us cease; 
An age of joy we've missed.” 

Said she, “Well, I have wanted peace 
This long time,” and we kissed. 

Now oft, as in my wife’s dear eyes 
I see fond whimsies blent, 

That dropped glove stirs a vague surmise— 
IV’as it an accident? 


KENYON. 


James B, 

















This body had no soul before, 
Or stirred, was beauteous or ungainly, 
From taint or foul with stain, 





All.—WILL. O’ THE WISP 





but slept 
free 
as outward things 


Fastened their image on its passiveness : 


Now, 


T was hot and noisy in the res- 
taurant, and Philippa was as 
bored as she was weary. 





The usual summer-night 

crowd filled the _ brightly 

lighted room. Gayly dressed groups 
were coming through the revolving 


doors in an endless stream—from roof 
gardens, musical comedies, and out-of- 
town motor trips. 

The women all looked alike. There 
is a peculiar and exotic type of woman 
that blooms in New York during the 
summer months, and never appears at 
any other time. She is almost always 
charming to look at, if a shade artifi- 
cial, and her gowns are startlingly simi- 
lar in general effect, out-Parising Paris, 
and of the “newest” cut and shade. Is 
she a provincial or a Western product, 
proving—what old New Yorkers know 
full well—that Manhattan is the queen 
of summer resorts? Is she of an ob- 
scure working stratum, one that can 
afford to show herself and dress smart- 
ly only during those months in which 
pretty clothes are cheap and festivities 
informal? No one knows, but any one 
who has spent a summer in town will 
tell you that she is a familiar figure; 
that apparently she belongs neither to 


it will wake, feel. 





live—— -Pippa Passes. 
the great world nor to the half world, 
but, like “some vivid tropical flower, 
blossoms for a single season, or a 
month, or a night—and is seen no more. 

Pippa Carpenter was having supper 
with a few bohemian friends, and in 
another mood would have enjoyed the 
carefree and occasionally witty chatter, 
and have appreciated the very excellent 
things that they were having to eat. 
But to-night she was restless ; the lights 
and the voices chafed her nerves. The 
stringed instruments in the corner play- 
ing Viennese waltzes irritated her, even 
while she found herself following the 
haunting melodies, and remembering 
vague associations and impressions that 
they called up. In fact, Pippa was out 
of tune with the time and the place. 
Her purple-gray eyes were somber, and 
the characteristic. little droop of her 
lovely mouth was even more appealing 
than usual. 

“Oh, well,” 
in a resigned tone, 
be in one of her ‘moods,’ 
just as well go home at once, 
done with it!” 

“Try some champagne, 
penter,” suggested Max 
newspaper man. 


said one of the women 
“if Pippa’s going to 
we might all 
and be 


Mrs. 
Curtis, 


Car- 
the 
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He spoke as one offering the one sure 
panacea for all earthly ills, but Pippa 
shook her head. 

“It’s too hot,” she said. “Look at 
those two women over there. They're 
scarlet with the heat—especially the big 
one. I never saw so many awful, mis- 
erable, uninteresting-looking people in 
all my life!” 

Her tone was slightly indignant, as 
if she resented the fact. 

The others laughed at her. 

“Wait, Mrs. Carpenter, I'll challenge 
that statement!” said Curtis suddenly. 
“Look at the table near the window— 
over there, just beside that big palm. 
There’s a girl in blue with her back to 
us, and, opposite, a man ¥ 

Pippa looked—and then looked more 
attentively. 

“Yes,” she said, after a minute. “He 
does look interesting—and odd. Who 
is he?” y 

“Larry Monahan, the cleverest Irish 
lad in America,” rejoined the newspa- 
per man; “a lovable, scatter-brained 
imp, who can tell a yarn or write a 
column that'll win the heart out of 
your breast—if he likes, which he usu- 
ally doesn’t!” 

“A reporter? He looks such a boy!” 

Pippa was ‘still regarding the little 
table by the palm. 

“He is rather a boy, both in nature 
and in years, as a matter of fact, but 
he’s a first-class reporter for all that, 
when he happens to feel like working! 
I don’t know whether he has a job now 
or not. He gets them and loses them 
with about equal speed.” 

“He must have money to be as in- 
dependent as that.” 

“Larry?” Curtis laughed. “Not a 
red cent! But it’s little that troubles 
him—as he'd put it himself. He lives 
like the birds of the air, I think. Some- 
times when I run across him he’s as 
thin as a rail and as shabby as a tramp; 
and then again—like to-night, for in- 
stance—he seems to be in a prosperous 
vein, and spends his money like a true 
vagabond. Either it means a particu- 








larly big and successful ‘story,’ or that 
he’s hocked his watch! 
Celtic smile, will you!” 


Look at that 
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“T think that I should like to meet 
him some time,” said Mrs. Carpenter, 
with the imperious simplicity of a beau- 
tiful and charming woman who has 
only to pick and choose, among the men 
she meets, which one she will honor by 
a word or a look. 

The boy was as strange and as fas- 
cinating to watch as a young faun. 
Even his eyebrows slanted slightly, 
carrying out the suggested likeness to 
some sprite of the pagan woods. He 
was darker than most Irishmen—his 
hair was black, and, even seen from a 
distance, it was obvious that his eyes 
were dark, too. The mouth, whimsical, 
bowed, with deep dents at the corners, 
was well cut; but in it, as in the eyes, 
was some odd lack. What was it that 
should have been in his face and was 
not there? Philippa could not make 
up her mind. Sentiment? Spiritual- 
ity? Stability? Perhaps all of these, 
and something else. 

While she was studying him from 
afar, he glanced up, as if answering the 
magnetic call of her eyes. Yet his look 
did not rest on her for more than a 
second, but flashed brilliantly to Cur- 
tis, who sat beside her. Blithe recog- 
nition lighted the thin, dark face, and 
he flourished his napkin in greeting 
with the enthusiastic gesture of a lad. 

\ sympathetic smile softened Curtis’ 
own rather severe lips. It was impos- 
sible not to respond when Larry Mona- 
han smiled. The older man beckoned, 
and Monahan, with a hasty word to his 
companion, jumped up, and came strid- 
ing impetuously toward them between 
the bright, crowded little tables. 

“The top o’ the night to you, Max 
Curtis! he exclaimed, with a rich, 
Irish intonation, clapping a slim, mus- 
cular brown hand on Curtis’ shoulder. 
“I’m after wanting the sight of you 
these many moons!” 

“Larry, you’re a lucky young devil!” 


said the older man, with affectionate 
sternness. “Here are three charming 


ladies who want to meet you!” 

Larry bowed with inimitable gayety 
and grace. 

“Faith, [ was hoping so, indeed!” he 


said. “lor what else would [ be com- 














ing over here, sure? Not to see you, 
you sour-tempered old sinner—never 
think it!” 

“Can't you sit down?” invited Pippa 
softly, after the introductions. 

The boy’s eyes darted to hers a look 
of admiration so frank as to be quite 
inoffensive. 

“Sure, and I wish I could!” he said 
fervently and regretfully. “But I can’t 
very well leave my lady over yonder. 
‘Tis Molly, you know, Curtis.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Curtis rather 
dryly. “Well, give her my respects, 
lad.” 

“Well, now, and couldn’t you be 
making it your love?” suggested Larry 
light-heartedly. 

“Not 1,” said Curtis. “If I know 
Miss Molly, she’d rather have respect 
than love any day in the week.” 

Larry laughed indifferently, and 
turned, with a sort of rapid, swinging 
motion, toward Mrs. Carpenter. 

“I'll be seeing you again,” he said, 
not as one putting a question, but as 
one stating a fact. 

Larry Monahan evidently dared 
many things that other and wiser men 
never would have dreamed of. Pippa 
smiled, but did not answer this audac- 
ity. The next moment, with a little 
swift, general bow of good-by, Larry 
had left them. 

“A fool or an angel!” growled Cur- 
tis half humorously. ‘Mrs, Carpenter, 
are you going to let the impudent 
young puppy call ?” 

“Why not?” said Philippa tran- 
quilly. “He is interesting, and I am 
often bored. And he is not the sort to 
be—silly.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Curtis. “I 
don’t think myself that Larry has much 
heart, but 34 

He stopped discreetly. He deeply 
admired Mrs. Carpenter in his uncom- 
municative way, and she knew it. 

“Your Irishman is attractive, Max,” 
said one of the other women. ‘Don’t 
you think so, Mabel ?” 

Mabel, who was little, and nervous, 
and temperamental, shrugged her 
shoulders. 
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“He will be,” she returned, “when he 
gets a soul!” 

Pippa started. 

“That’s it!” she said slowly. “I was 
wondering what it was that he ought to 
have and hasn’t. Mabel is right. He 
hasn't any soul—yet. Children, I am 
tired, and I want to go home.” 

They began to collect gloves and 
vanity boxes. 

“And who is ‘Molly’? asked the 
woman who thought Larry attractive. 

“His cousin, I believe; some rela- 
tive, anyway. Her mother looked out 
for him when he was a kid, and Larry’s 
devoted to her. He’s very good to the 
girl, too—trots her about, as you see 
an unengaging little creature, who 
hasn’t an idea beyond paper patterns, 
and Coney Island, and the best place 
to get things dyed; a real little bour- 
geoise—not even a healthy peasant 
type! Larry, now, is one of nature’s 
aristocrats.” 

Before she slept that night Mrs. Car- 
penter had written a note to Larry 
Monahan, at an address that Curtis had 
laboriously unearthed from an _ old 
pocketbook filled with tumbled and 
dirty scraps of paper. 

“Heaven knows whether it will reach 
him or not,” he warned her. “You 
stand about as much chance of catch- 
ing Larry in care of the man in the 
moon as anywhere else.” 

It did reach him, however, for two 
days later he arrived in time for after- 
noon tea. 

Pippa felt more than ever that she 
was entertaining a faun or a sprite of 
the groves, as she chatted with him in 
her pretty hotel parlor, pouring for him 
cup after cup of tea. Orange pekoe 
seemed a ridiculously tame beverage to 
offer a radiant being .ike this. What 
were fauns and satyrs accustomed to 
drink, she asked herself fantastically. 
Rich purple wine, and honey, and nec- 
tar, and—— ~- 

But she gathered her wandering 
thoughts to listen more attentively to 
Larry's eager account of a lost dog—a 
story that he had just been “covering” 
for his paper. He flung into the simple 

little recital so much that was whimsi- 
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cal and qiaint that it stood out, deli- 
cious, delicate, and complete as a mini- 
ature engraving. The touch of pathos, 
too, was not lacking, but it was the ele- 
mentary, almost unconscious, pathos of 
a little boy. Pippa realized suddenly 
that with-a little more insight into the 
pitifulness of the things that he de- 
scribed, Larry would make them less 
pitiful. His effects were entirely in- 
stinctive. 

When he had talked vividly for two 
hours—and drunk four cups of tea, 
highly sugared—he departed abruptly. 
Philippa looked at the door as it closed 
after him, and began to laugh. 

“What a boy! What a queer, queer 
boy!” she said to herself. but the 
laugh was close to being a tender one. 

After that Larry came oftener and 
oftener. Pippa could not tell whether 
he admired her as a woman, or merely 
as an understanding spirit to whom he 
could pour out his erratic fancies and 
half-formed poet’s dreams. She loved 
to hear him talk. Undeveloped as his 
nature was still in many ways, he was 
intrinsically poetical, and she found 
many of her own early ideals and 
visions resurrected in him. So had she, 
too, cried for the moon when she was 
yet a girl. 

He seldom spoke of his personal life, 
save in an indirect way. It was nearly 
a month before he suddenly and 
brusquely broached the subject of his 
family. 

“Aunt Mary,” he said, 
give up the newspaper game and go 
into business. Faith, [ don’t know 
what I’d be good for, tied up to a 
desk.” His grimace was rueful. “But 
Aunt Mary’s a saint, God rest her! 
And she’s been a mother to me, and 
that’s the truth. If I could, I’d do what 
she wants, I’m thinking.” 

“How absurd!” exclaimed Pippa, 
feeling really annoyed by the proposi- 
tion, much as she would have resented 
the thought of using a beautiful race 
horse to draw a truck. The very ftdea 
of turning this fantastic, dream-filled 
young creature into a common clerk 
was monstrous! “You were made for 





“wants me to 


much bigger things than keeping ac- 
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counts, and filing letters,” she said to 
him sincerely. “Why don’t you write? 
Really write, I mean—not newspaper 


“stuff.” 


Larry grinned at that. 

““*Newspaper stuff!’ he repeated, 
mimicking very delicately her disdain- 
ful tone. “Faith, pretty lady’—for so 
he always called her—‘there’s quite a 
bit of real writing in newspaper stuff.” 
Suddenly his face grew more sober. 
“But there’s something in it—what you 
say,” he went on, frowning slightly, as 
if he were trying to express a very 
fugitive and intangible thought. 
“About my being able to do—some- 
thing—bigger—I don’t know. Some- 
times I feel that way, and the heart of 
me seems too large for my body, and 
the head of me’s on fire, and I want to 
sing—glory be to God, you've never 
heard me sing !—and dance, and shout, 
and—— _ Those are my big times! And 
then, all at once, it’s gone! And I’m 
just Larry Monahan again, off to in- 
terview an alderman or an actress. I 
can’t explain it, but it’s as if some- 
thing I was looking for were always 
just out of reach. Is it understanding 
me you are, pretty lady?” 

“Yes,” said Pippa gently. 

Mabel’s words in the restaurant came 
back to her, and she leaned forward 
and touched his arm with light fingers. 

“[t’s your soul, Larry,” she said, call- 
ing him so for the first time, and hardly 
knowing that she did so. “It’s your 
soul that you've never reached yet, but 
that one day you will find.” 

“Faith, then, ‘tis a queer, cranky 
soul,” flashed Larry, with his lightning- 
like smile, ‘to be leading me the dance 
it does! A very leprechaun, or a 
taisch of a soul!” 

“What's a_ taisch?”’ asked 
smiling, too, in spite of herself. 
“A ghost, like—or spirit.” 

\ sudden idea came to her. 

“\Vill-o’-the-wisp!” she exclaimed. 
“The goblin flame that flits over the 
marshes—always just out of reach! 
That’s what your soul is, Larry! And 
that’s what I’m going to call you after 
this, | think—Will-o’-the-wisp! I’m 


Pippa, 
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sure that Will-o’-the-wisp was a kind of 
—what did you call it ?—taisch.” 
Larry threw back his handsome head 
and began to sing, with a great deal of 
breath, and no tune to speak of: 
“By the ocean dreary 
Like a taisch went I, 
Thin, weak, and weary 
“T’on’t you know the old Irish song, 
lady ¢ 





“O shule, slule—-” 


“Oh, please!” laughed Pippa. “You 
said you didn’t want me to hear you 
sing, you know!” 

But Larry trolled on: 

“O shule, shule, 
O shule, aroon! 

“That means: ‘Come, come, darling 
—come to me.’” 

Chere was something in the last 
words that brought the color to his own 
face, and made him stop suddenly. His 
eyes startled Philippa. She sat motion- 
less for a moment, staring at him. Then 
she said, in rather a strained voice: 

“Run away, now, like a good boy. I 
have some lettefs to write.” 

Larry got up immediately. Indeed, 
for once he appeared glad to go. He 
hardly looked at her as he muttered 
good-by, and he left the room with the 
impulsive energy of one making an 
escape. 

Pippa sat a long time without mov- 
ing. The thing was incredible, of 
course, and yet—and yet—in her heart 
were stirring light wings such as young 
dreams wear. So she had felt in the 
time of youth and springtime, but she 
had long believed that that rainbow 
radiance had passed for her forever. 
She was not in love with Larry Mona- 
han—not yet, but he seemed awakening 
in her the power to love, a power that 
she had believed dead—killed beneath 
the gray weight of sorrowful years. 
His youth called to her; it knocked at 
the door of her empty heart; and be- 
sides- 

“Tf it should be I,” said Pippa softly, 
looking straight in front of her, with 
wide, wondering eyes, and speaking to 
the empty room, “who should be able 
to give him—his soul ?” 














In the week that followed they kept 
far ‘om personalities, and Pippa 
avoided the quicksands of sentiment 
scrupulously. She held Larry to the 
subject of his interests and ambitions. 
These were, of course, sporadic and 
unformed, but there was a fire in them 
that she believed would grow marvel- 
ously under fostering. 

With his Celtic intuitiveness, he had 
an extraordinary grasp of the emotions 
of the masses. Sometimes a_ swift- 
flung phrase or a shrewd home truth 
startled her with its pertinence. He 
admitted that in his “big times” he was 
“a bit of a socialist,” and dreamed of 
helping and electrifying the people. 

“You'll not do that, Will-o’-the- 
wisp,” said Philippa, “till you find your 
soul.” And she added. rather ruefully: 
“And I'd rather have you a poet, any- 
way !” 

It was late one evening, and she was 
just about to go to bed when the tele- 
phone rang. Larry’s voice, impetuous 
and imperative, came over the wire: 

“You've got to come out with me— 
somewhere. Now! To-night! I’ve 
got to see you. You can walk with me 
for ten minutes, if you are tired. I tell 
you I'll go crazy if I don't talk to you. 
This minute. Yes! Ill be at the door 
as soon as you’re down. Good-by!” 

And he rang off, giving her no time 
to speak. 

Five minutes later they were walking 
through the restless, throbbing city 
night, with ‘a far silver moon floating 
over their heads, and the low thunder 
of the unsleeping town in their ears. 
The moonlight was not strong enough 
to show Pippa the full expression of 
Larry's face, but as they passed be- 
neath a flaring are light, the tense young 
features leaped into sight, etched vio- 
lently in black and white—somber eyes, 
brows knitted and lowering, and rigidly 
set n duth. 

“\hat’s the 


matter, Will-o’-the- 


wisp?” she asked softly, after they had 
walked several blocks in silence. 

The boy gave a sort of groan, and 
flung out his hand. 

“That's it!” he muttered incoher- 
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ently, yet to her quite intelligib'y. “It 
all began with that damned tais h and 
leprechaun business. You know— 
‘Shule, shule, shule, aroon!’ And be- 
fore I knew it—I was—meaning it! 
You understand ?” 

“Perhaps.” There was a little catch 
in her voice. 

“I've wondered a lot about—love!” 
said Larry Monahan, with a_ rush. 
“Wondered why it was that I'd never 
felt it—really, | mean; not the—the— 
the will-o’-the-wisp kind, like, but the 
big thing. Maybe ‘twas because, as 
you're after saying, I'd no soul on me 
as yet.” Larry grew more and more 
Irish as he was moved. ‘“Well—is it 
thinking you are that I’m getting me a 
soul at last, pretty lady?” he whispered. 

As he turned his face toward her, she 
could see that the hard tenseness was 
melting into quivering lines. The boy’s 
breath came fast. As if he had no con- 
sciousness of where they were, as if the 
city streets were ancient woodways, 
screened from the world. he reached 
out and caught her hand in a hot, tight 
grasp. 

“And will you be giving me my soul 
—aroon?” 

Trembling, shaken, yet keeping a fast 
hold upon herself—most of all upon 
her sense of responsibility for him— 
Pippa drew her hand away with a 
quick, soft movement. 


“Wait!” she murmured. “You—we 
—must wait It isn't fair to you—or 
to me—to plunge ahead like this. It 


isn’t fair to—life. You mustn't hurry 





fate.” She paused, steadying her voice. 
“Listen, Larry; I am going away to- 
morrow No! Not on your ac- 


count, you foolish boy! It’s a house 
party in the country; I've promised 
Mabel Carstairs a _ fortnight for 
months.” 

“You can think of house parties—— 
flashed the boy, childishly anger d. 

Pippa smiled a little sadly. 

“T am older than you, Will-o’-the- 
wisp,” she said, in her tender voice. 


“There’s a place for house parties in 
the world, if you only knew it!” After 
just a moment, she added deliberately: 
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“T shall be back two weeks from to- 
morrow, and then we can—talk.” 

Pippa’s train did not go until the fol- 
1owing afternoon. She was having her 
luncheon in her little upstairs parlor 
when a card was brought to her. At 
first she read it without comprehension, 
then it came to her in a flash. “Miss 
Molly Reilly’—the name was printed 
in ornate letters on a small, cheap card 
—was Larry's cousin, the girl in the 
blue dress who had been with him in 
the restaurant that first evening. She 
asked to have Miss Molly Reilly shown 
up. \What in the world could Larry's 
cousin have to say to her? And why 
should her heart be contracting with 
this sense of apprehension ? 

Molly Reilly entered with a sullen 
shyness of air that alternated with a 
kind of bravado. 

“This is nice of you!” she said cor- 
dially. 

Molly looked at her half resentfully. 
She could not quite forgive the other 
woman her easy assurance of manner, 
and her simple, unaffected graciousness, 
born—as the girl had the sense to see 
of a breeding too unmistakable to need 
parading. 

Her eyes were small, but exceedingly 
bright. She was using them now to ap- 
praise Philippa Carpenter from head to 
foot. Not a detail was lost upon the 
girl, from the exquisitely simple way 
in which the shining hair was dressed 
to the smooth ivory of the hands; from 
the froth of sheer lace that veiled the 
soft white negligee to the bronze of the 
slipper tip that just showed beneath 
the hem. 

“Mrs. Carpenter,” she said vbruptly, 
“T don’t want to eat with you. You 
say that Larry has talked to you about 
me. If he has, I should think he’d be 
ashamed. I—I came here to tell you 
that you’ve got to give Larry up.” 

Philippa stared at her for a moment 
in genuine surprise. Then she smiled 
frankly. 

“Really?” she queried in her pleas- 
antest manner. “Now, just what do 
you mean by that?” 

Molly flushed all over her sharp lit- 
tle face. 


























“You know well enough,” she said 
doggedly. “He's falling in love with 
you; that’s what I mean, and it’s got 
to stop. Larry belongs to me.” 
Philippa laughed outright now; but 
it was not altogether a mirthful laugh. 
“Really, Miss Reilly,” she said, “you 
have an original way of announcing 


ss) 


your—engagement, is it? 


“Yes, it is. Larry’s been engaged to 
ime—sort of—ever since we were chil- 
dren.” 

“I see. Engaged—‘sort of.’ But 


surely that sort of thing doesn’t hold 
when people are grown up? And in 
any case, why do you come to me about 
te 

“It holds with me,” said Molly Reilly. 
She had not stirred from the edge of 
the chair on which she had first seated 
herself. “And | came to you about it, 
because I want you to see why you'll 
have to give him up.” 

“And why should you think——’ 
Mrs. Carpenter was beginning. 

Molly cut her short. 

“Larry told me he was in love with 
you—last night,”’ she said bluntly. “He 
says it’s to be—settled—two weeks 
from to-day.” 

Pippa drew a long breath. 

“Very well,” she said. “Let us talk 
frankly. | suppose Larry is, as you 
say, falling in love with me. He—he is 
very dear to me. I don’t feel that a 
childish understanding with you should 
stand in his way now that he is a man.” 

“But he isn’t a man,” said Molly 
Reilly. “He’s a child, just the same as 
he was then,” 

Pippa felt a distinct sense of shock. 
So Molly, too, had felt it—the will-o’- 
the-wisp quality? In some subtle way 
the girl had risen to a different footing; 
they were two women talking face to 
face. 

Molly proceeded : 

“Larry hasn’t grown up. Mother 
and I know that, and we take care of 
him the best way we can. That’s why 
we want him to go into business; it’s a 
steadier life than writing for the papers. 
Mother thinks a lot of him. So—so do 
I.” Again the slow blush. “TI guess I 
think enough of him to give him up if 
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And I 


I thought it was good fer him. 
guess you don’t.” 

“\Why do you say that?” asked Pippa, 
strangely stung. “If I do not want to 
—give him up—it is because I believe 
that I can help him, and develop him, 
and- ——” 

“No, you can’t,” said Molly shortly. 
“You've done him some good so far, I'll 
say that. He’s more—more”—she 
sought for a word—‘‘more humanlike 
—not such a scatter-brain. But that’s 
because he thinks he’s in love with you. 
When that stops.” said Molly Reilly, 
with the casual cruelty of the unim- 
aginative, “he'll be up in the air again 
worse than ever. And he'll either go to 
the devil i 

“Or to the very top!” said Pippa 
quickly. She felt the scent of battle 
keen in her nostrils. “He is made for 
great things, Miss Reilly.” 

“Mrs. Carpenter,” said Molly Reilly, 
and it was as if the girl, feeling herself 
in the thick of a losing fight, found a 
sudden desperate ability to meet and 
control the situation, “Larry doesn’t 
belong to your sort of life. He comes 
from the same sort of people as mother 
and me—though he’s got a drop or two 
of better blood from his grandmother's 
side. If he’s ever—great—it’ll be a dif- 
ferent kind of greatness from what 
you're thinking of for him.” 

Pippa thought of his socialistic 
dreams, and the “big times” that he 
talked of, when he seemed so close to 
the heart of the people. Molly paused 
for a second, searching paintully for 
unaccustomed words. 

“He'll be happier—down with us,” 
she said. 

It was a homely, and not a particu- 
larly felicitous phrase, but it caught 
Pippa. and gave her a subtle pang. She 
sat silent for a moment, and that breath 
of hesitation gave the girl the vital ad- 
vantage that she needed. She seized on 
it with a fervor that betrayed her real 
feelings farther than any word that she 
had spoken, and her eyes shone with 
the first softness.that Pippa had seen 
there. The girl actually loved him! 

“Maybe he could go to the top, as 
you say,” she said simply. “But I’d 
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never feel sure, and he might get into 
trouble, and—and—I’d rather keep him 
safe at home.” 

Pippa got up and walked to the win- 
dow to hide a quiver of her lips. Her 
defenses, even her antagonism, had all 
gone. Was it indeed the better part 
that she was prepared to rob Larry of? 
“Safe at home!”’ Suddenly the world, 
achievements, ideals, and the other 
“great things” seemed very cold and 
lonely. “Safe at home , 

Pippa turned back to the girl, her 
face entirely steady now. Molly had 
won, 

“I will stay away two months, in- 
stead of two weeks,” said Pippa. “Will 
that do?” 





It was the beginning of September 
when she found herself again in her 
old rooms in New York. The two 
months in the country had passed slow- 
ly and irksomely. She was languid 
from a long siege of hot weather, and 
the first quiver of interest for weeks 
came now as she realized that she would 
soon know if Larry had really cared— 
if he had found his soul at last. She 
had not written to him during the two 
months, and felt a ridiculous, almost a 
girlish, hesitancy about sending him 
word that she was again in town. 

The evening paper had come up with 
her dinner, and she turned to it idly. 
Something like an electric shock went 
through her when she read on the very 
first page: 

NEWSPAPER MAN TURNS SOCIALIST, 
Laurence Monahan, of the “Star,” Gives Up 
His Position to Join the Ranks of Strikers! 


Pippa laid down the paper, with a 
leap of her heart. Larry had gone 
over definitely to the socialist cause! 
Larry had given up his work! Larry 
was going to speak to the people to- 
night! She could hardly believe this 
strange thing. It was so utterly out of 


key with her knowledge and remem- 
brance of the lad. 


This was man’s 
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work—work for one who had brain and 


heart and—yes, soul! Had Larry 
found his soul, then, at last? 

She knew that, whatever happened, 
she must go to that mass meeting. She 
loathed crowds and hot, stuffy halls, but 
it was Larry who was to speak. 

In a sort of dream she found herself 
in the packed hall, among shabby, 
eager-eyed people of both sexes, who 
talked in passionate undertones of “The 
Cause.” The throb of it got beneath 
Pippa’s surface fastidiousness, and she 
found herself thrilling to the ardent, 
earnest speeches that gushed from the 
platform, one after the other. Then 
came—Larry. 

But it was a new Larry—such a 
glowing, happy, wonderful Larry, with 
such a glory of feeling in his dark eyes, 
such a curve of tenderness about his 
handsome mouth! He had found his 
soul! How or through what agency 
mattered not; he had found it. The 
will-o’-the-wisp had been captured! 

He began to talk, and there was all 
his own individual charm in what he 
said, and something else as well. He 
talked now not as one who dreams, but 
as one who lives. There was the echo 
of the song of the world in his voice. 
His eyes, his frown, his smile seemed 
somehow expressive of the primitive 
emotions of all humanity. 

Pippa’s eyes filled with tears. All 
thought of herself, and of what she 
might mean, or might have meant, in 
his life, had been blown clean away by 
the blast of a great spiritual triumph. 
The _ will-o’-the-w'sp was no more; 
Larry had come into his own, and she 
was glad and proud. 

At the end of his speech, he looked 
up happily toward one of the boxes, 
and he smiled. 

The woman who leaned forward and 
smiled back was Molly. And a faint 
reflection of their smile glimmered in 
Pippa’s wet eyes. 

“She may have his soul,” she thought 
“but I gave it to him!” 
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HAT Colonel Crableigh was a 
suspicious old codger was 
pretty generally understood 
by everybody who knew him. 
There had been no wave of 
reform in the vicinity of Carnaby, since 
reform was invented, that had not had 
its origin in some suspicion of the colo- 
nel’s that there was an_ Ethiopian 
mixed in with the particular cord of 
wood upon which he turned the search- 
light of his attention. 

It was a valuable gift, however—val- 
uable to the community as well as to 
the colonel. As a fearless public citi- 
zen, not afraid to say what he thought 
of the most presumably upright official 
on the roster of the municipality, he 
had more than unearthed condi- 
tions that, if allowed to run on, might 
have wrought disastrous consequences ; 
and as the editor of the | 
IVeekly Clarion he had capitalized his 
gift to such an extent that he was now 
reckoned among the most capable rate 
payers in the town. 

His fellow citizens would as 
have gone without their breakfasts as 
without the lVeekly Clarion, with its 
editorial hints of things as they oughtn’t 
to be; and in some families even two 
copies were taken so that nobody need 
be required to wait to see who had 
come under the colonel’s scrutiny that 
week, and what for. Public officials 
walked straighter because of “the nosey 
old busybody,” as some of them vén- 
tured to call him behind his back, and 
1O 





once 


arnaby 


soon 





every business man in town kept his 

advertising in the Clarion up to top- 

notch of agate-linear fullness as a sort 

of mixture of “hold” over, and propi- 

tiation of, one who combined the cynic 

honesty of a Diogenes with the tongue, 
pen, of a Thersites. 

Nor was Madame Colonel a _ whit 
behind her husband in the matter of 
this peculiar gift, from which fact Car- 
naby indeed, had been known 
to profit more than once; for Carnaby, 
like many another suburban town, was 
constantly receiving social accessions in 
the shape of new people, and it was 
quite desirable that its recruits should 
be all that they ought to be. Since the 


society - 


place was scarcely large enough suc- 
cessfully to assimilate the undesirable, 
their prompt elimination was quite 
necessary for its protection. Mrs. Crab- 
leigh, as president of the woman’s 


club, and the leading spirit in all move- 
ments of civic uplift, was as truly pow- 
erful, and effective, as her distinguished 
husband; and no newcomer to Carnaby 
could consider herself as permanently 
registered there socially until her name 
had got, and was known to have got, 
upon Mrs. Crableigh’s list. 

‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage,’ Mrs, Crableigh 
had once said in one of her inaugural 
addresses as president of the woman’s 
club; “and it is equally true, my fellow 
members of the Carnaby Sorosis,” she 
had added, with a significant emphasis, 
‘that the possession of seven changes 
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of evening gown, and an ostrich feather 
are not necessarily the surest premises 
upon which to predicate a lady. I have 
known men who have possessed three 
motor cars who still lacked Chesterfield- 
ian graces; and | could mention by 
name, offhand, quite a number of per- 
sons Of my own sex whose taste in 
dress is irreproachable, yet who are 
wholly unable to recognize the fact that 
the step between the washtub and the 
bridge table is too long a one for a 
woman of modest stride to take all 
at once.” 

Strange to relate, the union of this 
Thersites and this somewhat Xanthip- 
pean lady had borne fruit in a daugh- 
ter; not a militant suffragette, a fitting 
rival to the most extreme practitioner 
in the archery of bricks; not a suburban 
Joan of Arc, a maiden Hotspur, ready 
to inspire and lead a host of fanatic 
followers into sanguinary action for the 
sake of a principle; but a modest, shy, 
violet sort of girl to see whom was im- 
mediately to love her, and to hear whom 
converse—on those rare occasions 
when, being away from home, she had 
a chance to do so—was like listening 
to the whisperings of a breeze blowing 
softly over the innumerable petals of a 
rose garden in full bloom. 

Mollie Crableigh was a living refuta- 
tion of the claims of the Eugenists. 
That she should have sprung from such 
an immediate ancestry was as inexpli- 
cable as that process of selection which 
governs the appearance of a violet patch 
between the ties and tracks of a noisy 
trolley line in the stonier sections of 
New England; a phenomenon. that, 
though in no sense rare, never ceases 
to be a thing of wonderment to the nar- 
rator of this tale. 

Perhaps the best description of the 
situation had been given by a clever 
woman, upon whose pretensions to so- 
cial recognition Mrs. Crableigh, as the 
Cerberus of Carnaby high life, had for 
a long time frowned, who, seeing Mol- 
lie at a tea in a neighboring town, had 
referred to her as a “rainbow,” be- 


cause she was a thing of such beauty 
and promise following in the train of 
“a tempestuous thundercloud.” 


Guile- 
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less, confiding, believing in the good 
intent of all men, the innate goodness 
of all women, and an earnest follower 
of the “all’s-well-with-the-world” phi- 
losohy, Mollie Crableigh was as much 
loved as her father and mother were 
feared. And yet, for this very reason 
perhaps, she constituted a very real fear 
in the minds of her otherwise fearless 
progenitors. 

The colonel was convinced that no 
man ever yet born into this world of 
woe and wickedness was good enough 
for his daughter, and this belief his 
wife shared. Both dreaded the day 
when some insufferable young Lochin- 
var from out of the West, or any other 
point of the compass, should arrive to 
rob them of the one treasure in which 
they had absolute confidence. The con- 
sequence was that poor Mollie was kept 
ever under a surveillance that she found 
more than distressing. Not even the 
liberty of the old-time whispering tube, 
through which chaperon-pestered lovers 
in Puritanic days exchanged vows and 
the airy little nothings of courtship, 
was vouchsafed to her. And the young 
men of Carnaby, coming to pay their re- 
spects to the “rainbow,” found them- 
selves practically in the midst of a 
lowering storm center; practically, 
also, in the visible presence of a paren- 
tal board of censors. Corollary to 
which situation, they soon ceased to 
come at all. 

When a young man, full of life and 
buoyant juvenescence, calls upon a rain- 
bow and finds himself compelled to 
listen for an hour or two to wise, not 
to say thunderous, disquisitions on the 
State of the Nation, the Whole Duty 
of Man, and sundry other subjects 
wholly irrelevant to the interests of 
youth, it is not to be wondered at that 
his attentions become attenuated, and 
his intentions reach their vanishing 
point. Wherefore, Mollie, obviously 
designed by nature to be the center 
of joyous, youthful prattle—a sort of 
blooming rose surrounded by swarming 
bees eager for its sweets—led for the 
part a cheerless, isolated exist 





most 
eirce., ; 
One morning the inevitable reaction 




















THE COLONEL’S ELECTRIC CHAPERON 


What the girl had long regarded 


came, 
as a trial, she now came to look upon 


as an insult. It is not, perhaps, so 
singular a coincidence that this reali- 
zation dawned upon her at the very 
moment when she most needed the di- 
rection of subtly wise guardians, for the 
revolt followed close upon the heels of 
the third call made upon her by a young 
man who had recently come to Car- 
naby to act as business manager for 
the Clarion. 

At each one of these calls, though 
Tommie Trevelyan had not asked for 
them, both the colonel and Mrs. Crab- 
leigh not only sat around the whole 
evening, as stiff as a couple of gar- 
goyles, but so monopolized and directed 
the conversation that poor Mollie could 
not think of a word to say from its 
beginning to its interminably delayed 
conclusion, all of it having to do with 
a sociology that she found boresome in 
the extreme, and that she really could 
not have endured at all, had it not been 
for the semioccasional relief of Tom- 
mie’s rich baritone voice, which held 
more than one thrill in its extensive 
range. 

It was the morning after that third 
call—wasted upon a consideration of 
what the colonel was going to say in a 
coming leader on the subject of the 
Pressing Need for Public Control of 
the National Food Supply, and the de- 
sirability of hanging any private owner 
of food products who should wantonly 
destroy a_ single article while 
there was one hunfry man, woman, or 
child left in the world—that at the 
breakfast table she astounded her par- 
ents by bursting into tearful revolt. 

“T will not be treated as though I 
couldn’t be trusted!” she cried. “I 
won’t! I won’t! I won't!’ 

“Why, my dear child!” protested the 
colonel, looking at her with much 
alarm through his black-rimmed eye- 
glasses, the which served to intensify 
the basilisk quality of his gaze. “It 
isn’t you that we mistrust! [ am sure 
your mother and I have the most com- 
plete confidence in our daughter.” 

“Well, why should you distrust Mr. 
Trevelyan?” cried Mollie. “I should 
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think that any man who was trust- 
worthy enough to look after the affairs 
of your old paper ; 

“Your father’s paper is one thing; 
his daughter is another,” said Mrs. 
Crableigh severely. 

“Well, I don’t care,” sobbed Mollie. 
“I won’t be treated this way. If I 
can’t have anybody come to see me 
without being quarantined, I don’t see 
why you don’t put me in a nunnery 
somewhere, and be done with it. It’s— 
it’s perfectly disgraceful!” 

And with that she flounced out of 
the room. 

“T was afraid that was coming, 
James,” said Mrs. Crableigh. “I’ve 
seen it on the way ever since that young 
man arrived in Carnaby.” 

“He is a very estimable young man,” 
said the colonel. 

“But you never can tell,” put in Mrs. 
Crableigh. 

“No,” said 
nately you never can. 
going to do about it? 
let it blow over?” 

“TJ am very much afraid it won’t blow, 
James, dear,” said Mrs. Crableigh. 
“Young people are not what they were 
in my young days. I never objected 
because my father and mother made 
themselves agreeable to you when you 
used to call.” 

The colonel coughed. 

“Well—ha! Well, to tell the truth, 
Jane, I did,” he said, “and I suppose 
Mollie feels the same way about us. 
Shall we take a chance ?” 

“It will bear some thinking over 
sighed Mrs. Crableigh. “I understand 
Mollie’s feeling too—in a way ‘i 

And there the matter was dropped 
for the time being. 





the colonel. ‘“Unfortu- 
But what are we 
Shall we just 


” 





About a week later, in running over 
the affairs of the Weekly Clarion, in 
his capacity of business manager, Tom- 
mie Trevelyan found among the ac- 
counts payable a bill from a local elec- 
trician calling for the payment of cer- 
tain monies for the installation of a 
dictograph in Colonel Crableigh’s draw- 
ing-room, and connected with his li- 
brary upstairs. 
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Being a youth of diplomatic habit, 
and having acquired sufficient familiar- 
ity with the colonel’s ways to realize the 
undesirability of his intruding himself 
upon his chief’s private affairs, he con- 
cealed not only his surprise that the 
colonel should find such an object neces- 
sary to the full equipment of his mé- 
nage, but all knowledge of the fact that 
the bill had come in, as well. But on 
his way home that night he stopped in 
at the electrician’s and made inquiry as 
to the work done. 

“The colonel ordered it himself last 
Wednesday,” said the electrician, “and 
I done the work myself on Friday. The 
machine is hidden under the center 
table.” 

“Well, I don’t know anything about 
it,” said Tommie, “and I don’t suppose 
the colonel intended that I should. It’s 
obviously a personal matter altogether. 
I guess you'd better make out a new 
bill, Tolliver, and send it direct to the 
colonel at his house. He is a peculiar 
man, as you know, and | don’t want to 
get mixed up in any of his private af- 
fairs, so send the bill direct to him, 
will you? The account has nothing to 
do with the business of the Clarion, and 
that’s where my stunt stops. See?” 

“Sure!” said the electrician, and 
Tommie went his way; and as he went 
his way he did considerable thinking 
on the wonders of electricity and their 
possible uses. 

Now Tommie Trevelyan, be it under- 
stood, was a graduate of a famous in- 
stitution of learning in the Middle 
\Vest, where the youth of the land are 
taught to think, and to put two and two 
together. He was wholly expert in all 
such modern social accomplishments as 
smoking cigarettes, and dancing strange 
fandangos, but he was also well aware 
of the fact that two and two always 
make four, not only in mathematics, but 
in other fields of human speculation as 
well. For a long time he bothered over 
that dictograph in the colonel’s draw- 
ing-room, and it presented a baffling 
problem. What was the exact four that 
the two of the drawing-room and the 
two of the dictograph were designed 
to equal? The colonel was not the 
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sort of man to do things without some 
very special reason. He would never 
waste his time adding up figures idly, 
and Tommie was therefore convinced 
that the four he was after was a four 
of peculiar significance. 

That it had anything to do with him- 
self he did not venture for a moment 
to suspect; but all of a sudden, on the 
evening of his next call upon Mollie, 
its full import dawned upon him, for 
something happened upon that occasion 
that had never been known to happen in 
the history of the Crableigh home be- 
fore. He had hardly been seated in 
the drawing-room for five minutes 
when Mrs. Crableigh, pleading a head- 
ache, retired from the scene, and the 
colonel a few minutes later, like a prop- 
erly solicitous husband, also excused 
himself, and sought the seclusion of the 
library above stairs. 

Trevelyan and Mollie were left to 
themselves ! 

Really, here was a savory item—an 
item well worth chronicling in the Clar- 
ion’s Department of the Social Doings 
of Carnaby. Nay, more! To Tom- 
mie’s trained newspaper sense, it almost 
bespoke the necessity of an extra of that 
noble sheet to do its rare importance 
full justice. He could almost see it in 
his mind’s eye, with its flaring head- 
lines: ; 


EXTRAORDINARY OCCURRENCE IN 
HIGH LIFE, 


Daughter of One of Our Most Prominent 
Citizens Abandoned by Her Parents. 
Alone in Carnaby. 


and so on! 

What a sensation such a publication 
would create among the youthful 
swains of that rural community! 
Nickels beyond number would flow into 
the treasury of the Clarion, and _ per- 
haps even the Associated Press would 
take it up. Trevelyan chuckled as he 
gave rein to his delectable fancy, and 
was about to enlarge upon the subject 
to his fair companion, who, more like 
a smiling rainbow than ever, sat under 
the soft radiance of the evening lamp, 
gazing at him, for an instant so startled 























by her unexpected freedom that she 
scarcely knew what to do either with 
it or with herself. But remembering 
the dictograph, he restrained the im- 
pulse, and returned her gaze with a 
twinkling eye. 

“You seem to be amused at some- 
thing, Mr. Trevelyan,” said she. “What 
is it? I love a joke.” 

“Yes,” he confessed. “‘There’s a good 
deal that is amusing going on in the 
world to-day, and I really have to laugh 
at some of the projects that men are 
willing to undertake. Here, inside of 
two. weeks, two men have bobbed up, 
one of whom wants to divert the cur- 
rent of the Gulf Stream in such a 
way that it will change the whole cli- 
matic condition of Greenland, and turn 
that semi-continental ice trust into a 
blooming garden worthy of Araby, the 
blest; while the other chap has come 
along with a scheme to tunnel the At- 
lantic, so that we can go from Labra- 
dor to Ireland by rail, just as easily as 
a New Yorker can run over to Jersey 
City by tube.” 

“And you think that is funny, do 
you?” said Mollie demurely, resuming 
her embroidery, and feeling somewhat 
disappointed at the quality of the joke; 
for to tell the truth, she was not par- 
ticularly interested in gulf streams or 
in Atlantic submarine traffic. 

“Yes,” smiled Trevelyan. “Very. | 
thought that the limit had been reached 


when they talked of running a line of 
airships between Cone Island and 
Liverpool—hot-air ships, I guess they 
vere—but these two schemes have 


thrown that completely in the shade. 
Now, if they had suggested turning the 
Gulf Stream into Mexico, to wash out 
the revolutionary spirit down there, or 
had used it to transform the Desert of 
Sahara into a swimming pool for over- 
heated Hottentots, I should not have 
thought it quite so funny as utilitarian.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mollie, “I don’t 
know. People laughed at Columbus 
when he said the world was round like 
an orange, and you know perfectly well 
that if a hundred years ago somebody 
had told our hard-headed, wholly prac- 
tical, old great-grandifathers that some 
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day a man standing in Chicago could 
talk over a thin strand of wire to an- 
other man standing in New York, they 
would have laughed at him too. In- 
deed, they wouldn’t even have known 
what was meant by the word Chicago.” 

Here Mollie paused to bite a bit of 
floss in two, and, glancing at Trevelyan, 
was surprised to see him going through 
all sorts of curious pantomimic gyra- 
tions. 

“Go on!” he whispered. 
—keep right on!” 

Mollie looked at him in mystified 
wonderment. His lips worked spas- 
modically, giving a very fair imitation 
of a goldfish in action, as he inarticu- 
lately bade her “go on, go on.” She 
went on, not relaxing her amazed stare 
upon this singular young man, however, 
for an instant. 

“Indeed,” she continued resource- 
fully, “it has been the custom of every 
age for people to laugh at the things 
that have been the real, serious facts 
of the succeeding age. As papa said 
in the Clarion several weeks ago rs 

And as Mollie continued, quoting 
with dutiful accuracy one of her fa- 
ther’s editorials on Pitfalls in the Path 
of Progress, Trevelyan, with a pan- 
therlike tread, crept to the center table, 
and raising the embroidered cloth with 
a significant gesture, pointed to the 
mechanism concealed beneath it. 

“T guess that’s true,” he said, as the 
girl stared now at the machine. “It 
would startle some of the old boys of 
the past to come back here and see some 
of the things modern invention has pro- 
vided f use. What do you sup- 


“Don’t stop 





for our 
pose they would have said, for instance, 
if they had been told that in these days 
we would have an apparatus by means 
of which a person seated in your fa- 
ther’s private office over in the Clarion 
Building could overhear every word 
spoken in this drawing-room? They'd 
have thought that going some, wouldn’t 
they? Why, they’d have set it down 
as a preposterously idiotic notion, but 
just the same there is such an instru- 
ment in existence, and in active prac- 
tical use to-day.”’ 
“Well, I declare!” Mollie, 


said her 
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wide with astonishment, as she 


eyes 
gazed at the suspicious-looking thing 


under the table. “I don’t believe it!” 

‘But it is true, none the less,” said 
Trevelyan. “It has been used time and 
time again of late years for the trapping 
of criminals, and I haven't a doubt that 
some day it will be used as a social con- 
trivance to relieve overworked chap- 
erons of their arduous duties,” he added 
boldly. “Can you imagine it?” 

They both laughed heartily. 

“Yes,” continued Trevelyan, joyously 
playing with his idea, ‘a great central 
station will be established, connected 
with all our homes, and a grim, dragon- 
eared functionary to be known as ‘The 
Town Chaperon’ will sit there like a 
great spider in the midst of a net of 
wires to keep her eye on people.” 

“Not her eye!” smiled Mollie. 

“Well, her ear, anyhow,” said 
velyan. 

Again they laughed gloriously. 

And so the young people continued 
for an hour or more, Trevelyan exuber- 
antly enlarging upon the humorous 
possibilities of science, and subtly 
enough bringing his fair interlocutor— 
for that is what Mollie practically be- 


Tre- 





came—to regard the paternal apparatus 
not as a thing to be angry about, but 


rather as a huge joke to be turned ulti- 


mately upon him who had placed it 
there—a rather dangerous first influ- 


ence for a chaperon, electric or other- 
wise, to have upon young and ardent 
spirits, for nothing leads so quickly 
from one thing to another as a perfect 
understanding, and a secret shared in 
defiance of the dignity of authority. 


“Nothing could have been more cir- 
cumspect than that young man’s con- 
versation,” said the colonel, as he laid 
aside the receiver upstairs after Trevel- 
yan had gone. 

“No,” said Mrs. Crableigh, “nothing 
could. Though I was very much afraid 
at one time,” she added, “that he had 
found us out. That reference of his 
to the electric chaperon with the dragon 
ears : 





“That 
coinci- 


“Yes.” 


certainly 


laughed the colonel. 
was something of a 
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dence, but he never would have men- 
tioned it if he had suspected that we 
were listening.” 

With which comfortable thought, the 
old people retired. 


It was a soft night in midsummer. 
The moon, with a cooler radiance, was 
bathing the scene that a late-departing 
sun had made glorious, but uncom fort- 
able. The katydids, in their usual con- 
tentious spirit, were conducting their 
annual Chautauqua in the leafy and 
grassy groves of their choice. Colonel 
and Mrs. Crableigh were seated in the 
library abovestairs, madam carefully 
preparing her address of welcome for 
the fall resumption of the meetings of 
the Carnaby woman's club, while the 
colonel himself was stretched out at 
full length upon a dimity-covered mor- 
ris chair, listening with a complacent 
smile to a highly edifying conversation 
going on down in the drawing-room. 

“\Vhat are they talking about now ?” 
asked Mrs. Crableigh, looking up from 
her paper. 

“Socialism,” said the colonel; ‘‘and a 
mighty fine subject for the young to 
concern themselves with. With us, it 
may be more or less of an academic 
matter, but to the future trustees of the 
nation I fancy it will present many a 
pressing and complicated problem.” 

“T wish that some day when you are 


not too busy, James’—Mrs. Crableigh 
began. 
“Hush, my dear!” said the colonel, 


finger. “I 


holding up a_ restraining 
don’t want to miss this.” 

And as the colonel listened, Tommie’s 
rich baritone ran steadily along. 

“The leaders differ somewhat as to 
that, Miss Crableigh,” it was overheard 
to say. “But H. G. Wells, the novelist, 
with whose writings along lines of fic- 
tion you are doubtless familiar, lays 
down two main generalizations of so- 
cialism, which, as far as my reading 
goes, give the best, the most lucid, and 
the most comprehensive exposition of 
the socialist doctrine that we have. 

“In the first of these, he takes hold 
of that question of socialism’s influence 
upon the family, concerning which you 


























ask. He contends that the private own- 
ership of our families is altogether 
wrong, holding that the community as 
a whole should be responsible, and 
every individual in the community, mar- 
ried or single, parent or childless, should 
be responsible for the welfare and up- 
bringing of every child born into that 
community. 

“What? Oh, yes, indeed—it is, as 
you say, a rather large contract. It is 
as much as saying that your father and 
mother are responsible, not only for 
you and all your actions, but for me and 
mine also; and for those of all the chil- 
dren of the washwoman, the butcher, 
the baker, and the electric-light maker 
—all the little gamins of the streets, all 
the pampered children of the rich, and 
so on. Yes—it is indeed a large pro- 
gram.” 

There was a pause for not more than 
a second before Trevelyan’s voice re- 
sumed. 

“Property? Yes—he touches on that, 
too,” the voice continued. ‘In his sec- 
ond generalization, he maintains that 
the prevailing idea of the private own- 
ership of things is enormously and mis- 
chievously exaggerated in the contem- 
porary world. For instance, he says, 
the conception of private property has 
been extended to land, to material, to 
the values and resources accumulated 
by past generations, and to a vast va- 
riety of other things that are properly 
the inheritance of the whole 
What’s that? Oh, yes—they 
theory to meet the condition, which Mr. 
Wells succinctly sums up in the con- 
tention that the community as a whole 
should be inalienably the owner and ad- 
ministrator of the land, of all raw ma- 
terials, of all values and resources ac- 
cumulated from the past, and that all 
private property should be of a termi- 
nable nature, reverting to the commu- 
nity, and subject to the general wel- 
fare. 

“T haven’t been much of a socialist 
myself, but I must confess that after 
reading these generalizations of Wells, 
and his arguments in support of them, 
I have been more tolerant of the move- 
ment—though I tell you that in con- 
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fidence, Miss Crableigh. I shouldn’t at 
all mind your father knowing how I 
stand in such matters, but I prefer not 
to thrust my views upon him; and when 
he does find out what my position is, I 
should prefer to have him find it out 
from me rather than from another. 
You see pe 

“Really, my dear,” said the colonel, 
rising from his recumbent position, and 
putting on his slippers, which he had 
kicked off earlier in the evening, “I 
don’t want to hurt Mollie's feelings, 
but they are having a most interesting 
discussion down there, and I feel sort 
of out of it. I wonder if there would 
be any harm in my dropping down on 
them just for a minute or two?” 
“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Crableigh. 
By all means go down if you wish to. 
There is no earthly reason why you 
shouldn't.” 

“IT have one or two things to say on 
the subject of Wells,” said the colonel, 
smoothing his hair, “which that young 
man may not wholly understand. If 
Wells were the sum total of socialism 
it would be all right, but unfortunately 
he isn’t.” 

With this, the cclonel proceeded to 
the lower levels. As he approached the 
drawing-room door, he paused for a 
moment, and Trevelyan’s voice floated 
out through the light portiére. 

“The chief trouble with the whole 
movement, as you will readily see from 
all this, my Miss Crableigh,”’ it 
“is the great diversity of view on 





dear 
said, 
the part of its leaders as to what so- 
cialism really means, and what it in- 
tends to do to rectify existing abuses. 
One man will tell you at great length 
that it means this; another will tell you 
at greater length that it means that; 
and still a third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
in magazine and on stump, will tell you 
that it means something else altogether, 
coming in with an endless variety of 
definitions, each one of which funda- 
mentally contradicts every other.” 

“A very true observation, my dear 
Trevelyan,” said the colonel rather 
pompously, entering the room. “I hap- 
pened to overhear——” 
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Here the colonel paused, and, with an 
air of very great mystification, looked 
around. 

The room was empty, but the voice, 
and a very present one at that, was still 
running on. 

“So you see, my dear Miss Crab- 
leigh,” it said, “that until these advo- 
cates of a complete overthrow of the 
modern system can themselves get to- 
gether, and explain clearly, and with 
some degree of unanimity, to the world 
what they really are after, when they 
propose to do it, and above all how it 
is all to be done, they can hardly ask 
intelligent men to give themselves over 
unreservedly to their cause.” 

“Well, I'll be everlastingly jiggered!” 
ejaculated the colonel, and then, rushing 
to the foot of the stairs, he called up 
to his wife. 

“Jane!” he cried. 
at once, will you?” 

And Mrs. Crableigh, nothing loath, 
came tripping down. 

“What is the matter, James?” 
asked agitatedly. 

“T want to show you something,” said 
the colonel, and, taking the lady by the 
hand, he led her into the deserted draw- 
ing-room, where standing directly in 
front of the dictograph under the cen- 
ter table was Tommie Trevelyan’s of- 
fice dictophone—the stenographic ap- 
paratus into which he was wont to dic- 
tate his business letters—from whose 
stentorian depths were flowing, in tone 


“Come down here 


she 
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utterly unembarrassed by discovery, the 
words: 

“So his general account of socialism 
concludes. Wells has tried to elucidate 
it clearly and to show us what it really 
means. At times he carries us along 
almost to the point of conviction, but, 
after all is said and done, there still re- 
mains that uncertainty which——’ 

But why continue? The voice was 
the voice of Tommie, but the lips were 
the lips of Edison! And that after all 
was not so very wonderful, for the lips 
of Trevelyan at that precise moment 
were otherwise engaged, or at least I 
judge that they were, for, during a 
blissful lull in the arguments of the 
katydid Chautauqua, out of the sweet 
silence of the night, out of the depths 
of a fragrant pergola in Mollie Crab- 
leigh’s garden—through whose vine 
leaves the stray beams of a smiling 
moon flickered now and then—there 
came a sort of chirping sound, the 
which would cause a hearing, under- 
standing mind, guided by delicacy and 
tact to stop, but not to look or listen. 

“What on earth are we going to do, 
James?” quavered Mrs. Crableigh, col- 
lapsing on the sofa, as the significant 
sibilance fell upon her practiced ear. 

“Announce it, of course,” growled 
the colonel, as he turned off the dicto- 
phone, and kicked in the dictograph. 
“Come back to the library, my dear. It 
is getting pretty late for two such inno- 
you and I to be up.” 
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2A, even though Thou slay me, yet will I believe,” 
And praise Thy name, All-Father, of whom I am a part, 
Pour forth Thy Holy Essence, Thine everlasting Glory, 
Let me catch Thy Spirit in the chalice of my heart! 
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HE dramatic season has begun 

early and indeterminately. 
At this stage, no one can 
prognosticate what the in- 
fluence of this season will be, 
or whether or not it will have any in- 
fluence on American drama. \Whatever 
influence it may have will be prenatal ; 
for, in the opinion of this writer, 
“American drama” does not yet exist. 
Nevertheless, we all love to talk about 
it, as of many other fairy charms and 
magical mysteries. 

Twice in the last ten years American 
drama threatened to be born. Once 
when William Vaughan Moody wrote 
‘The Great Divide” and “The Faith 
Healer,” and again when Edward Shel- 
don wrote “Salvation Nell.” But “The 
’ Great Divide” and “The Faith Healer” 
were not really drama, after all, but 
rather the incidental dramatic impulses 
of one of our finest poets whose method 
was lyric and whose thought intro- 
spective far more than dramatic. They 
indicated birth throes, but they were 
not the hoped-for birth. 

Sheldon’s later work, clever and ef- 
fective as it is, has not again sounded 
the spiritual note that was in his first 
play; and without the bigness that 
comes only from spiritual vision, there 
can be no American drama, because 
America is vast not only with moun- 
tains, and deserts, and skyscrapers, but 
with spiritual independence. She has 
the heritage of her birth. Only on one 




























or two occasions have her dramatists 
glimpsed it—and they have speedily let 
Broadway talk them down. 

“Salvation Nell” was really the 
mother of the modern “crook” play, al- 
though it is the success of “Within the 
Law” that is responsible for the waste- 
basket full of stage essays on the white- 
slave traffic that is about to be dumped 
on the public. But none of ‘Nell’s” 
daughters have had the heart or the 
spirit of their mother. 

For these plays one may safely and 
pleasantly prophesy failure. They will 
not serve the end of entertainment, nor 
will they weed the world of vice. They 
will weary and sicken people with the 
whole subject, till they become indif- 
ferent to the destruction of girls; and 
thus, eventually and indirectly, these 
plays will prove friends to the vicious 
who are plying their traffic outside the 
theater. The sooner they fail, the bet- 
ter for the work of the honest crusaders 
against one of the most devastating so- 
cial evils. 

The season began tentatively in 
August, with one “white-slave” play 
and one musical comedy. The moraliz- 
ing “drayma” was called “The Lure,” 
and the musical piece, “When Dreams 
Come True.” Both are earnest—one 
might say yearning—titles. To “lure” 
once more the absentee audience is the 
manager’s “dream.” Whether it will 
come true or not is still a question. So 
far the public has not leaped at “The 
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Lure’; which does not suggest great 
success for “My Little Sister,” by Eliz- 
abeth Robins, nor for “My Poor Little 
Sister,” by Virginia Brooks, nor for 
the four or five other white-slave plays 
threatened, whose names the writer has 
mercifully forgotten. 

“Within the Law,” on the contrary, 
has “opened big” again, with Jane Cowl 
in New York, and Margaret Illington 
in Chicago. This play of Bayard Veil- 
lier’s has a melodramatic thrill which 
does not depend primarily on its being 
a “crook” play; the “crook” atmos- 
phere helps, but does not make the 
thrill, which is due to a touch of genuine 
type drawing and a note of real emo- 
tion thrust into the melodramatic at- 
mosphere. Also, the writing of the 
piece is far above the average for plays 
of this kind. 

But—these are things that the minds 
that rule Broadway do not take into ac- 
count. Does one play with a “crook” 
atmosphere “make good”? They im- 
mediately produce a dozen plays on 
“crook” themes—without any of the hu- 
man qualities that made the first a draw- 


ing card. The public comes once, goes 
home, and forgets. Then the man- 


agerial magnates say that the public is 
“tired” of “the crook play,” and they 
will refuse a masterpiece if it happens 
to have a “crook” in it. 

“My Little Sister” in book form had 
quite a sale, though we are told that 
it did not approximate the sales of 
Reginald Wright Kauffman’s ‘The 
House of Bondage’’; but it seem 
amazing that any one should attempt 
to produce it in dramatic form. There 
is nothing in it to make a play, even 
if the subject were fit for dramatiza- 
tion. 

Another unfit drama that has re- 
turned this season with special backing 
to do special pleading is_ Brieux’s 
odoriferous medical tract, “Damaged 
Goods.” The Eugenic Society and the 
journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation of Allopathic Physicians are 
said to be behind the production—this 
was announced at the time that the play 
was first produced at the Fulton 
We imagine that the purpose 


does 
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is to terrorize the public into sympathy 
with the attempts of one school of doc- 
tors to gain, through legislation, control 
of the nation’s health. Which is like- 
wise the patent purpose of the scarify- 
ing articles on diseases in some of the 
magazines, illustrated with pretty pic- 
tures of magnified germs. 

Now all this stuff is special pleading, 
and it does not belong in the theater, 
nor, properly, in magazines. It is 
neither drama nor fact. It bores the 
spirit, and misinforms the mind; and, 
if it succeeds in scaring a few persons 
enough, they are likely to go out and 
catch almost any sickness! The terrors 
aroused will not stop with the partic- 
ular disease with which Monsieur 
Brieux has elected to clog the wheels of 
his play. 

There are single speeches in “Dam- 
aged Goods” that, printed in small type 
say in newspaper type—fill a com- 
plete book page, or about half a col- 
umn of a newspaper. During the deliv- 
ery of these orations on the festive 
germ, the actor or actress impersonat- 
ing the character to whom they are 
spoken, endeavors, of course, to act, 
by appropriate facial expressions of 
dismay and horror—not wishing to sit 
in front of the orator like a sausage. 
The effect of an expression of ad- 
vanced horror held stationary on the 
countenance for twelve minutes is ex- 





cruciatingly funny. Being more oc- 
cupied with the theatric than the 


pseudo-scientific aspect of the piece, we 
were able to observe these things with 
enjoyment. 

Among the lighter amusements is a 
dramatization of Montagu Glass’ ‘“Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter” stories, with Alex- 
ander Carr and Barney Bernard as the 
firm. The selection of these two play- 
ers for the title roles was a happy one. 
They are excellent in this sort of char- 
acter work—indeed, they possess a na- 
tive excellence for it. ‘Potash and 
Perlmutter” will furnish much laughter 
during the season, we doubt not. 

Of course, the piece is no model of 
playwriting. It does not need to be. 


It is frankly entertainment, and is much 
more forgivable for its structural short- 




















comings than if it were a badly built 
and half-disguised pulpit. 

Ferenc Molnar, the Hungarian 
author, who once sent his uncopy- 
righted “Devil” to America to stir up 
strife between two producing managers, 
who had otherwise been as _ brothers, 
has given us another play, which will 
be called “Where Ignorance is Bliss.” 
One cannot predict for this play, be- 
cause it has been adapted and Amer- 
icanized—usually and justly a_ fatal 
proceeding. There is no reason at all 
why any manager should suppose that 
a public composed largely of all kinds 
of European nationalities is so “local” 
that it cannot enjoy anything that hap- 
pens outside of Manhattan Island. 

The best announcement so far is the 
tour of Forbes-Robertson in Shake- 
spearean repertory. It is, unfortunate- 
ly, his farewell to America and to the 
stage. He will be accompanied by Ger- 
trude Elliott and his English company. 

The English critics speak sadly of 
the retirement of Sir Johnstone |l*orbes- 
Robertson, to give him his full name 
and title. They feel that the last dozen 
years in their theaters have not shaped 
any artist to take his place. These have 
been trivial years in England, as well 
as with us. 

From the beginning, Forbes-Robert- 
son had the training in classical reper- 
toire that alone supplies a sufficiently 
large, thorough, and flexible technical 
an instrument for the ex- 
In this country we 


method to be 
pression of genius. 
have only one actor in our stellar ranks 
who is a master of technique, and also 
possesses poetry, power, profound feel- 
ing, diction, and perception for charac- 
ter—Mr. \WWalker Whiteside. \We have 
also Mr. Otis Skinner, who approx- 
imates to this ideal except in depth of 
feeling. And we have no woman star 
at all of these artistic measurements. 
Forbes-Robertson first began to be 
noticed in London in the 
Irving and Terry. He also supported 


support of 


other English stars, and he was Ma- 
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dame Modjeska’s leading man during 
her English tours. Of his Hamlet the 
distinguished Polish artist always spoke 
in the highest praise; and she has de- 
voted some space in her book, ‘““Mem- 
ories and Impressions of Helena Mod- 
jeska,” to his art. 

When the adjective “scholarly” is ap- 
plied to the work of Forbes-Robertson 
as it is frequently—it does not mean 
what that word means when applied to 
those American stars who have become 
identified with classic drama. In the 
latter instance, the reviewer is generally 
searching for some way of writing po- 
litely about a performance that has 
bored him. Feeling that humanity, true 
atmosphere and feeling, intimate char- 
acter depiction, pure poetic passion, and 
originality of inspiration and concep- 
tion have been lacking, and that the 
performance has been a good deal like 
a prize-school recitation in costume, 
with scenery, he compromises with 
conscience on the adjective “scholarly.” 
He knows that the players will take it 
as a compliment, and the public as a 
warning. Thus he will have served his 
purpose, and saved his skin. 

The word has a different meaning 
when applied to an actor of poetic 
drama in England, where all her great 
poets have been great scholars, too. It 
fitly indicates the refinement and poise 
of the actor, the distinction that clothes 
his art, and the unaggressive surety that 
from a profound and _ loving 
knowledge of the dramatist’s work and 
the life of his period 

Without great talent, these things can 
produce players performances 
are gratifying and refining intellectual 
pledsures. Coupled with great talent, 
they did give us a Forbes-Robertson. 

Sir Johnstone’s classic repertoire will 
include “Hamlet,” “The Merchant of 
Venice,” “Othello,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet”; and among his modern plays 
will be “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” “The Light that Failed,” 
and “Czsar and Cleopatra,” the Shaw 
travesty. 
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HE Double Life of Mr. Alfred 
Burton” is the rather ambigu- 
ous title of a new novel by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. 

But lest any one should be misled as 
to the character of the story by this title, 
it ought to be stated promptly that 
Alfred Burton is not a Doctor Jekyll or 
a bigamist. 

In his right mind Mr. Burton is a 
very ordinary young man of the lower 
middle class, destitute of ideas outside 
of the routine of his daily life; an en- 
terprising and not  overscrupulous 
salesman, and in his hours of leisure 
absorbed in the rather sordid and 
material pleasures that are accessible to 
a man of his type. 

But all this is changed, in the twin- 
kling of an eye, by the merest chance. 
In one of the rooms of a vacant house 
that he is showing to a prospective ten- 
ant, he finds a small shrub, cultivated 
by an Oriental mystic who has previ- 





ously occupied the house. The fruit of 
this shrub is a cluster of little brown 
beans, and, yielding to an impulse of 
idle curiosity, Alfred swallows one of 
these beans. Immediately his whole 
character is altered. He becomes a 
sensitive, fastidious young man with 
high ideals and cultivated tastes; his oc- 
cupation and associates grow more and 
more intolerable, and he finally de- 
velops into a successful literary man 
The incidents and complications 
growing out of this metamorphosis 
make a very entertaining story, and in 
the hands of a trained writer like Mr. 
Oppenheim, it is one that is worth 
reading. 








Mr. Mitchell Kennerley, the enthusi- 
astic publisher of a volume of short 
stories by Frank Harris, entitled “Un- 
pathed Waters,” is, we think, hardly 
fair to his author in the exuberance of 
his announcement that the book con- 
tains three of the finest short stories in 
the English language. 

It is equally unfair to the reader, in- 
asmuch as it discounts any estimate he 
may, rightly or wrongly, feel himself 
qualified to formulate. 

Superlatives inevitably raise a ques- 
tion for discussion, and in such a case 
as this, the reader is immediately 
prompted to accept the challenge im- 
plied in the publisher's announcement, 
and, in support of his own opinion, re- 
call some of the masterpieces of short 
fiction. 

It would have been wiser to let the 
stories speak for themselves, the more 
so because of their intrinsic merit. 
These stories ar¢ quite out of the or- 
dinary, and there is much to admire in 
their style and substance. Mr. Harri 
material is unusual ; surfaces apparently 
do not interest him, for he is concerned 
mainly with psychological studies of 
men and women, symbolizing modern 
conditions. 

It must be said of his work in gen- 
eral, however, that it lacks the complete- 
ness and perfection of form that are 
the essence of the work of the best 
French and American _ short-story 
writers. 

The first story in the book, “The 
Miracle of the Stigmata,” is really 
great, though we should hesitate to call 
it one of the three finest in the Eng- 
lish language. 











FOR BOOK LOVERS 


If Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour had 
worked over his story, “Peggy in the 
Rain,” published by D. Appleton & Co., 
a little more, he might have developed a 
sufficient motive to make its plot co- 
herent and _ intelligible. 

As the tale stands, however, the 
reader, upon laying down the book, 
must inevitably ask himself what it is 
all about. 

It may, of course, happen in real life 
that a young bachelor of independent, 
means and decent impulses falls in love 
with a girl who is in every way his 
equal, but is confronted with a situa- 
tion that makes it impossible to marry 
her. It is even conceivable that, under 
such circumstances, both of them might 
seriously consider a union without the 
sanction of the law. But, to make such 
a story plausible, the obstacle to the 
marriage has got to be clear and con- 
vincing. 

This is where “Peggy in the Rain” 
breaks down. Tor there is nothing in 
the attitude of Gordon Ames, or in the 
circumstances surrounding his relations 
with Peggy, that can be called a ra- 
tional motive. There is, to be sure, a 
hint that his mother might object to 
such a marriage, but there is nothing, 
from beginning to end, to indicate that 
her opposition would amount to any- 
thing. On the contrary, if we may 
judge from her character, we are in- 
clined to believe that a mild protest or 
two would end in enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance. 

\side from this, it may be said that 
the book is well written and the char- 
acterization is satisfactory. 


xe Fe 


A murder mystery by Ernest W. 
Hornung ought, on the face of it, to be 
an extremely popular book, and doubt- 
less this will be the result of the pub- 
lication of ‘The Thousandth Woman,” 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

One of the novelties of the plot is 
the suggested possibility that a man, 
returning to England from Australia, 
night leave his boat at Naples, make a 
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hurried trip to London, commit a mur- 
der, and, crossing Europe a second time, 
catch his ship at Genoa. 

Cazelet actually did make this trip, 
and was in England at the moment 
when Henry Craven was killed, facts 
that were brought out by an inquisitive 
American named Hilton Toye. 

Just why the book should be called 
“The Thousandth Woman” is not en- 
tirely clear, for the lady so designated, 
more generally known as Blanche Mac- 
nair, has no vital connection with the 
plot, and performs no other function 
in the story than to furnish such “heart 
interest” as is supposed to be necessary. 

The narrative works up the mystery 
of Craven's death with all the skill that 
belongs to the author of **The Amateur 
Cracksman” and “Raffles,” and nobody 
who reads the story will feel that his 
time has been wasted. It is full of ac- 
tion and incident; it moves quickly, and 
sustains the reader’s interest and feel- 
ing of suspense. 


xe *e 


Every one who remembers the rich 
humor of “The Fugitive Blacksmith,” 
and enjoyed it, will be eager to read 
Charles D. Stewart’s new book, “Fin- 
erty of the Sand House,” published by 
the Century Company. 

Although Finerty himself inevitably 
recalls to the reader’s mind the sayings 
and doings of Mr. Dooley, yet it is only 
because his character is as distinct, and 


strong, and original as that of the 
philosopher of Archey Road. Essen- 
tially they have little in common. Mr. 


Dooley is a philosopher, an observer, 
and a commentator on current matters 
of interest. Finerty is a story-teller; 
and while he has his own point of view, 
shrewd, and humorous, and discrim- 
inating, yet his method is that of the 
raconteur. 

Perhaps the best one of his tales is 
“The Oxen that Ran Away.” It em- 
bodies a highly original idea, and it is 
told with a wealth of detail, and humor- 
ous comment, and color that would have 
made it a successful magazine story. 
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The flood of white-slavery fiction has 
reached a point now where it seems as 
if it were impossible for authors and 
publishers to delude themselves any 
longer with the belief that they are en- 
gaged in the discharge of a high moral 
obligation in focusing attention upon 
“the abominable realities to which ‘civ- 
ilized’ people have so long shut their 
eyes publicly and pharisaically.” 

The latest, and we may say the most 
flagrant, example of this sort of thing 
is Witter Bynner’s “Tiger,” published 
by Mitchell Kennerley. It is flagrant 
because, since precisely the same situa- 
tion was given publicity in a vaudeville 
sketch last winter, it has not even the 
excuse of originality. 

It is put in dramatic form, and pre- 
tentiousness is added to its other vices 
by the attempt to embody in blank verse 
the slang and obscene innuendo of the 
house of ill fame. 

Therefore it seems incredible that any 
healthy-minded person can read_ this 
book with any other feeling than that 
of disgust—and this in spite of distin- 
guished indorsements. 


\RLEQUIN, Harlequin, 
My 


Life to me was comedy, 


eyes were mac 


* 








Just to dance my short days through ; 


Harlequin, beneath the mask the eyes of Colun 
\re dim with tears and memories, and oh, her lips are sa 
Pierrot, Pierrot, the heart that beat to thine, 
[s dull with pain and suffering—and naught 
Ah! that life were comedy—a sun that never set! 





AINSLEE’S 


Important New Books 
“The Way ot Ambition,” 
F. A. Stokes Co. 


Robert Hichens; 





“The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” Hall 
Caine; J. B. Lippincott Co 

“John Barleycorn,” Jack London; Cen- 
tury Co. 

“Wallingford and Blackie Dan,” George 
R. Chesier; Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Laddie,” Gene Stratton Porter; Double- 
day, Page & Co 

“Joan Thursday,” Louis Joseph Vance; 
Little, Brown & Co, 

“The Destroyer,” Burton E, Stevenson; 
Dodd, Mead & Co 

“Murder in Any Degree,” Owen Johnson; 
Century 

“Studies in Love and Terror,” Mrs. Bel- 
loc Lowndes; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Three Godfathers,” Peter B. Kyne; 
George H. Doran ¢ 

“NMerrilie Dawes.” Frank H. Spearman; 


Pierrot, Pierrot, | was made for singing, 
My hands were made for kisses, my heart made to forget, 
Life o’ mine was all sunshine, jests and roses flinging, 
Just to sing my song and love; | am thy Pierrette! 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“Otherwise Phyllis,” Meredith Nicholson; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
“The Toy Soldier.” Beulah Marie Dix; 
Henry Holt & Co. 
“Westways.” S. Weir Mitchell; Century 
Co. 
“Verity Damoris.” Lucas Malet; Dodd, 
\i d & ( 
T 7 Tr 
UNMASKED 
[ is © ae tli? 
for smiling, 1 Ip é 1m 
music, lights, and after 
l am Columbine! 
' 
abine, 
1? 
can make it glad! 
Sobbing, white-armed Columbine—bluc-eyed, hurt Pierrette! 
Paitin BALDWIN. 




















and 
named 


Was not invented by Poe, 


P' JETRY 


the science of eugenics was not 


after the Empress Eugénie. It is not safe 
blindly to draw conclusions from names. 
This AINSLEE’s is an entertaining maga- 
fiction 
Kate 


John 


contains 
Merrick, 


Kauffman, 


zine not merely because it 
by Charles Saxby, Leonard 
Wright 

Fleming Wilson, John Kendrick Bangs, and 


the rest of It is think, 


Jordan, Reginald 


them. rather, we 


that these authors are well known because 
they have written as good stories as those 
in this AINSLEE’s 

Take Saxby’s vivacious novelette, Kate 


Jordan’s absorbing mystery story, McNutt’s 
smashing big tale of the Northwest; take the 
Neith Boyce 
Helen Baker 
Parker's appealing exposition of “The High 
C ost ( 


delicately charming stories by 


and Marie Conway Oemler; 


humorous 





f Loving’; the really 


yarns concocted by John Kendrick Bangs 
and Reginald Wright Kauffman—take the 
whole number from start to finish. 

If you agree with us that this is a 
crisp, well-balanced number of “the maga- 
zine that entertains,” we hope you will tell 
us so. If you do not agree with us, it is 
even more important that you should tell 

o and tell us why For, as we have 

bef re the ( t ued Sticce ~ T \INS 

1S due I sma ] part I tl ‘ lette Ts 
kindly criticism from its readers; to the 
fact that its readers are its real editors, and 
that we so-called editors are here merely 


to execute to the best of our abilities the 


commissions intrusted to us by you. 
Let us take, from the present number, two 
illustrations of what we 


or three mean 


Some time received the following 


letter 


ago we 


from a subscriber in Baltimore 


“I have had it in mind to write you and 


thank you for publishing that story of Mr 
Le Gallienne—The Rose That Came Every 
that 
stories 


Morning’—in your June issue. I! wish 


more such true and sweet-hearted 


could be published in our 


that the 


many maga- 


zines. I am convinced had 


story 








some foundation in fact, for it is too sweet 
to be entirely fiction. I would like to know 
that this letter is transmitted to Mr. Le 


Gallienne, for any one who could write such 
a beautiful story know how it is 
appreciated—it surely has ‘something of the 
haunting fragrance of old roses’ in it. 

Richard Le tramping in 


ought to 


Gallienne was 


France when this letter arrived. From whom 


else could we expect a story with the same 
appealing tenderness and pathos that dis- 
tinguished “The Rose That Came Every 
Morning”? In answer to this question, you 


have Marie Conway Oemler’s charming “Rita 
of the Roses.” 

Wiliam Mc- 
getting to be a 
Heenan stories, and 


Another example: Slavens 
Nutt felt that 


sameness about his Bill 


there was 


attention to entirely 
through your 
him 


turning his 
fields. It 
letters that we 
that there 
“Bill 
the biggest thing he has done yet. 

“The Ideal- 


\ugust number, and “The House 


spoke of 
different was only 
able t 


demand _ for 


were 


convince 
real more. 


Brute.’ 


was a 
Hence Heenan, in our opinion, 

Then there is Charles Saxby 
ist,” in the 
of the Old Mensah,” in 
a flood of 


Se pt« mber, drew 


forth letters of which the follow- 


from a veteran journalist in Vermont 


e, Mich., is typical 
Who its Charles 


S Have read and 
reread The House of the 


Old Mensah.’ |! 


finer piece of descriptive 


Saxb 


have never read a 
The 
told by any one, but only 


writing story itself might have been 


a master could so 
powerful a 
a thousand, 


briefly present so graphic and 
This 


trust we 


picture. writer is one in 


and | more of him. 
“H. J. M—.” 
“The Lilies of 


novelette, 


may have 


\s a 


l‘lame,” 


result have 
this 


we have arranged for more of Mr. Saxby’s 


you 


month’s opening and 


work in the near future 


So, you see, your letter means much more 
to us than a friendly pat on the back or a 
difference of opinion, It is 


kindly your 


voice in the making of your magazine. 
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DGAR JEPSON has successfully tried 
his pen at about every sort of fiction 
from the sympathetic portrayal of boyhood 
in “The Admirable Tinker” to the wildest 
type of romantic melodrama as exhibited in 
“The Dictator’s Daughter.” 
His complete novel in the next AINSLEE’s, 


“Garthoyle Gardens,” includes the best from 
all his many fields. 
Lord Garthoyle, 


uncle the 


having inherited 


fashionable 


Young 


from his residential 


section from which the story derives its 


name, takes up his duties, in 
as his own house 


accordance with 
the conditions of the will, 


His 


the laying of a 


c xperic nees include 


ghost, the 


agent subsequent 
beautiful young 
some hieroglyphics, 


delightful 


mysterious 


solving of 


the pacification of a 
and the 


family of 
young anarchists frustration of the 
villain in his attempt to abduct 
the guileless heroine. With all of this, young 
Garthoyle finds time to straighten out the 
kinks in a W hat- 
ever else you may think of this story, you 


deep-dyed 


love affair of his own. 


will certainly not consider it dull. 


oe 
— MORRIS stands high 
among the foremost short-story writers 
of America. Leonard Merrick holds a simi- 


lar place among the short-story writers of 


England. The December AINsLee’s will con- 
tain contributions from both Morris and 
Merrick. 

In The Man With t | made Suit 
Mr. Morr rurile 1 difficult a intet 
esting it iti 


plicity 


AINSLEE’S 





Like the 
Gouverneur 
that 


characteristic of his best work. 
best of the 
Morris never 
“the best time to end a short story is just a 
little bit too 
Merrick, 


SLEE’S nearly five 


French writers, 


has need of the advice 


soon.” 
Leonard whose work first ap- 
years ago, 
returns to us in “Why Billy 
Went Back” is an amusing little tale, well 
worth a place in any magazine of entertain 
ment, but it can hardly be classed with the 


stories that have given him the place with 


peared in AID 


this number. 


English readers which the late O. Henry oc- 
His contribution to 
Frison- 


cupied in this country 
Florimond 


the coming issue, and 
nette,” is, in our opinion, one of his very 


best, possessing all the charm and_ subtle 
character analysis that have given him his 
reputation. 

The 


other of 


contain an- 
“Bill 
this 


also 


number will 


v1] 
Bill 


same 
McNutt’s 
a Hand” is 


Heenan tales. 


Heenan Takes the title of 
one, 

It’s a mighty good number, this next AINs- 
it our- 


LEE’s. We are almost satisfied with 


selves 


oe 


HOSE of you who are interested in 
\INSLEE’S 
that in the London 


for the best lyric, in which nearly three thou- 


poetry will be glad to learn 
Bookman’s competition 


sand poems were entered, Constance Skinner 


was awarded half the first prize, and an hon- 


orable mention for her “Song Primitive,” 

published originally in the June AINSLEr’s 
Speaking of poetry, we trust ha not 
erlooked Wolves by Theod 1 Gart 
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THE 


1914 


FLECTRIC 


With Worm Gear Axle. 
5-pass. Brougham, Detroit Duplex Drive $3000 
4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Drive 2850 
Gentleman's Roadster 2500 
With Bevel Gear Axle 
5-pass. Brougham, Front Seat Drive 


4-pass. Brougham, Rear Seat Drive 2550 

Victoria 2300 > 

All enclosed bodies are of our celebrated ** Clear wnat" 
Vision”’ type. Seats are so arranged that no one S 


sits in front of the driver. 


Big Volume 


- Finer Quality - 





Model 48 Detroit Duplex Drive 


Lower Prices 


This is the Detroit Electric policy for 1914—to make more cars and there- 
fore, better cars than have ever been made by an electric manufacturer; to sell 
these cars for lower prices than have ever been asked before; to take only a 
small profit on each car, relying on large volume for an adequate yearly earning. 


We believe that this new policy is 
something people have been waiting for, 
that it marks a big step forward in the 
electric car business. We believe it 
means that thousands of people will buy 
electrics who have not bought before. 


Our Output—Two to One 


In the past twelve months we have sold 
more than twice as many cars as any 
other maker of electric pleasure vehicles. 


Our factory and service organization have grown 
to be the largest in the world devoted exclusively 
to electric cars. Our manufacturing facilities have 
been brought to maximum efficiency. 


So we have determined to go after even larger 
volume, to reduce our prices, but at the same time 
to put into our cars the very utmost in quality. 
And our 1914 models are the result. 


Why Our Prices Are Lower 


Every one of the six models listed above, if 
priced according to the usual methods of figuring, 
would sell for $300 to $400 more. 


Take the worm gear Detroit Duplex Drive car, 
$3000. The factory cost of this car, plus the usual 
rate of profit, would make the list price, $3350. 


Take the bevel gear Forward Drive brougham, 
$2800. Last season’s: corresponding model sold 
for $3000. We have added $140 actual factory 
cost, in new features_and finer quality—and yet we 
ask only $2800. And so all through the line. 


Anderson Electric Car 


How Quantity Produces Quality 
Bear in mind that the reduction in the prices of 
Detroit Electric cars means no reduction in the 
quality. Exactly the opposite. 

The large volume that makes possible these lower 
prices also makes possible the highest quality in 
materials, in workmanship, in improved features. 

It requires guantity to produce quality. The 
old idea that small production means better quality, 
more care, finer attention to detail is a fallacy. 
When a maker builds 1800 to 2000 cars, his stand- 
ard of quality is higher than when he builds the 
average output of 400 to 500 cars. 

The large manufecturer can afford to have a 
higher standard. He can and does put better work- 
manship into his cars—because he can afford the 
mechanical equipment necessary. 

Small production means near-accurate handwork, 
instead of absolutely accurate machine work. It 
means steel castings instead of the stronger drop 
forgings. It means fitting and filing instead of 
standardized, uniform parts. 


Don’t Let High List Prices Blind You 


The high prices asked for many cars are not 
evidence of quality. You don’t make anything in 
buying such cars. A few hundred dollars added to 
the price and then taken off again by a cut in 
price or an excessive allowance for a used car, 
doesn’t change the quality ofthecar. Price doesn’t 
really mean anything except in relation to value. 

Detroit Electric cars are lower in price than any 
cars even approaching them in quality. They are 
sold at catalog prices. They are marketed with a 
smaller discount to the dealer than other cars. 

Please see these cars at our dealer’s. You will 
find him to be the most substantial electric car dealer 
in your city. 1914 advance catalog sent on request. 


Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert 
confection, loved by 
all who have ever 
tasted them. Suit- 
able for every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In 
ten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
perfect dessert confection. 
Enchanting wafers with a 
most delightful creamy fill- 
ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Heat that out- tricks cold! 


Jack Frost is nimble and seeks 
every advantage to gain the mas- 
tery of Cold over Comfort. Dis- 
ease germs flourish when the 
body is shivery—or when the 
big blood vessels at the ankles 
are chilled. Just as you protect 
the water pipes in your home 
against freezing, so you should 
protect your blood vessels and 
body’s vitality against drafty 
rooms and cold floors by putting 
in the only heating outfit that 
invariably outwits and out-tricks 
the bleakest winter weather — 


AMERICAN, JDEAL 


High winds cannot arrest nor chilling cold offset the ample flow of warmth from IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators. They radiate nothing but cleanly, healthful warmth—suited to an 
athlete, or a baby and the family pets. AMERICAN Radiators are built in many heights, widths 
and shapes, which admit their location in any convenient part of a room, hall or vestibule — to 
meet and bar out the cold. They out-trick the cold at all exposed points. 

AMERICAN Radiators are made in symmetrical, plain and ornamental patterns, which take bronze or enamel-paint 
finish in tints to match perfectly any furnishings, however artistic. Made in curves, corners, with plate-warming 
oven, high-legs, carpet-feet, and with ventilating attachments for insuring liberal volumes of freshly warmed air 
throughout the building. IDEAL Boilers are self-acting. Kindle the fire once a year, put in coal once or twice a day, 
take up ashes every other day, and your rooms are automatically kept evenly warm. 





No parts to wear or burn out, warp or loosen — will outlast your building. Our im- 
mense annual sales in America and Europe enable us to offer IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators at a cost no greater than asked for ordinary outfits —at 
prices now easily within reach of all. Accept no substitutes. 


| 
l Act now. Six months cold weather ahead! Out-trick Jack Frost 
i as long as your building endures, and save enough in fuel, 
f 


oS —— 


repairs, doctor-bills, care-taking and household cleaning to 
quickly repay cost. Easily put into old or new cottages, farm 

uses, flats, schools, churches, stores, public buildings, etc., 
without dis- 
turbing cold 
heaters until 





een 





Write also for ARCO § ready to build 
A No, 219-W IDRAL. Boties 208 WAND Vacuum Cleaner ) fire in the new. 
3 sq. ° a - 
Radiators, costing owner $160, St a Learn how to 
were used to heat this cottage: v save heating- 
At this price the goods can be suction ibe to rooms dollars by ask- 
bought of any reputable, com- above. Itisthe first genu- . f f 
petent Fitter. This did not in- inely practical machine, ing ot ree 
Slede cost ot labor, pipe. valves, and will last as long as catalog Ideal 
reight, etc., which are extra, anc : 
vary according to climatic and the building. Heating. ” 


Write today. 


PLD 





otber conditions. 


Write Department 39 


sme “ AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY gS 
SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS 
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Taste This 


baked 
though not half- 


po 
Taste common beans— 
mushy and broken, 


baked. 


Beans without any sauce, or with 


sauce that’s flat. 
Beans that are baked without mod- 
of them hard, 


ern facilities—some 


some cooked all to pieces. 


Just make this comparison. 





Then This 


Then taste Van Camp's—even-sized 





beans baked in modern steam ovens. 

Baked until mellow, yet every bean 
remains nut-like aud whole. 

Baked with a sauce made of whole, 
ripe tomatoes. 

Baked by a famous chef. Brought 
to you with the fresh oven flavor. 


Then you will realize 


what it means to insist that you get Van Camp’s 


“The 
National 
® +P 
Dish WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


The beans we use are picked out by hand, 
to get just the white, plump beans. 
The sauce we use costs us just’five times 


the cost of common tomato sauce. 


an(amps 


por*..- BEANS 


“The 
National 
Dish’’ 


We this dish $800,000 yearly 
more than we But the 
result is a dish which has given to millions 


spend on 


need to spend. 


an entirely new idea of baked beans. 


The chef in charge is a famous French It costs—ready-baked—about three cents 
chef. And this dish is his masterpiece. per meal, 
Three stzes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can (275 


Prepared by Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Established 


FUNMUNNUNNNvrvsTt Tt (dU 


1861 
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Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
edy for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 
Write today to the 
HIMALYA CO. 
295 Howard St, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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In the Old World 
wherever a food is cultivated to the point of supreme excellence, 
we are there packing the choicest of the crop under the familiar 
“Cresca Mark.” 


CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 
are for that class of people whoreally appreciate the fine flavors 
of perfect food products. Send 2c stamp for booklet describing 
these good things and containing a variety of tempting menus 
and recipes. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 361 Greenwich St., New York 
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AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


LTDO., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


this complete informative book 
*“‘The Science of a 
New Life’’ 


By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout the 
United States. Unfolds the secrets of 
married happiness, so often revealed too 
late! No book like it to be had at the price 


$4 x6 ine 
400 pares 
j}iustrates 

$3.00 


Pre aid. 




















J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., ii? SRK Ciry 


Please mention this magazine 
















SPECIAL OFFER We can only give a few of the chapter 
lhe regular price is subjects here as this book is not meant for 
$3.00. In order to in children. (Agents Wanted): 
tr e this work into Marriage an Its Advantages. Age at Which 
any neighbor to Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analyzed. Quali 
ho: as possible we ties One Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of 
for a limitedtime, Reproduction. Amativeness. Continence Chil 
n py only to dren. Genius : 
1 r dar of ; this Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. Nurs 
M ne post paid ing, How a Happy Married Life is Secured 
upon reeeipt of $2.00, Descriptive circular giving full and ¢ omplete 
of contents mailed FREE 








A tempting relish 
having the true tomato taste 











Vine ripened tomatoes, from 
selected seed, grown under 
our personal supervision, 
carefully handled in sanitary 
kitchens, same day as picked; 
cooked but lightly so that 
the natural flavor is retained; 
seasoned delicately with pure 
spices; placed in sterilized 
bottles—this is Blue Label 
Ketchup. 

Contains only those ingredients 

Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Our other products, Soups, Jams, 
ny Preserves, Meats, Canned 
‘ruits and Vegetables, you will 
find equally as pleasing as Blue 
Label Ketchup. 





“ Original Menus” isan tn- 
teresting booklet, full of sug- 
qoettone Sor the hostess and 

usy housewife. Write for 
it today,givingyourgrocer's 
name and mentioning this 
magazine, 








when answering advertisements. 
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TIFFANY ® STVDIOS 

















TIFFANY LAMPS 
HE earliest records give evidence of man’s appreciation / 


of the decorative possibilities in lamps. It would be 
difficult to select any furnishings that will contribute so much 
charm and attractiveness to their surroundings as Tiffany Lamps, 
for they possess artistic as well as practical merits. Whether 
used in the den, boudoir, library or drawing room, their j 
presence produces a_ pleasant and_ cheerful ' environment. 


Special attention is directed to the recent creations in Favrile- / 





fabrique Glass, the texture and appearance of which resembles 
silk without the disadvantages of fading, soiling, or getting out 
of shape. Our book on Tiffany Lamps will be sent upon ? 


request. /) 
TIFFANY @) STVDIOS Bal 
347-355 MADISON AVE, ©R45™ ST.NEWYORKCITY 
CHICAGO OFFICE.ORCHESTRA BVILDING~ BOSTON OFFICE LAWRENCE BVILDING. ga 
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j oe in Tone sete 
in America 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


Prices-Regular Styles’550*="1500 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co., Boston 














The Giant Heater 


Will heat any ordinary room in 

zero weather at almost no cost 

Applied to round wick lamp, or gas jet 
(open flame or mantel burner) 


Heat and Light at One Cost 


. Easy to apply ; clean and odor- @n Ges Flame 
less. A handy, economical, posi- 
tive heater that insures comfort wherever and we 
ever wauted, Just the thing for sick-room, bath, 
un, heating water for sha aving, making tea or « Bo 
etc. Mr. H.P. Howe, 712 2d Ave.,5. E., Minne- 
a oe, Minn., writes: “G jant Heater is a rfe t 
. I would no tle without it in my home 
ack iro $1.00 
Price: ° Pollehed Brass, 1.50 
Nickel Plated 2,00 
- By mail or express prepaid 
eo oe Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
‘a if retarned in ten days. BOOK FREE. 


On Round Wiek Lamp Giant Heater Co., lnc., 21 Temple St., Springheld, Mass. 

















13 Centsa Dayfor this Famous 


Visible Typewriter 
—The OLIVER 


Nothing Down—Free Trial! 

Guaranteed for Life—Free 

Supplies—13 Cents a Day 
or $4 a Month. 


Ask for our beautiful descriptive book called “Your 
Final Typewriter’—It's free—No obligation. No sales- 
men to bother you—We give our customers a price so 
low that we have astonished the entire typewriter 
world! 15,000 people have accepted our offer 

Just write your name on a postal or on the margin of 
this page and mall today sure. (191) 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 166 J 98 N. 








(Authorized Distributors of the No. 3 Olivers) 








N CUT GLASS; in rock crys- 

tal; and in engraved crystal 
glass—nothing but Libbey will 
meet your wants, 

It is recognized as the world’s best, 
the world over. 

Look for the Libbey name- 
plate engraved on every 
piece. 

A Libbey dealer in each city. 


The Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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DANDRUPT AND 
TALLING TALK 





aA is 


Trice 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
They do so much to allay 
itching and irritation of the 
scalp, prevent dry, thin and 
falling hair, remove crusts, 
scales and dandruff, and 
promote the growth and 
beauty of the hair. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to pearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27 Charterhouse 8q., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, McLean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A 

om” Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will fod it best for skin and scalp. 











BLUE WHITE 


GENUINE 


DIAMONDS 


MODERATE PRICES 


Startling 
and pay in little amounts 







if Certified Guarantee with every Oe. 
teeing its weight and quality. A safe way to buy and save 
money—no inconvenience—and have the Diamond now, 
Perfectly cut, blue’ white Diamonds, gleaming, sparkling, 
scintillating —genuine high quality. Not @ cent to pay 
until you have examined the Diamond. We send you free mag- 
nifying glass, Any diamond in our 


Beautifully Illustrated Diamond and Watch Free barn 


ers. 
them here, Ad 
Givethe saving to you. 
our BIG C ALOG and SPE 


All Diamonds, also Leper on easy 
terms—no money first. Send for 
today. 


The Walker Edmund Co., 
DIAMOND IMPORTERS 








I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
your occupation, I will teach you the Keal 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars Free. 
Write today. 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
M2 Marden Building 








Washington, 








It is every woman’s right to always 
retain the beautiful complexion of youth. 


CARME 


Complexion 
POWDER 


lends a blushing, youthful, beautious 
complexion—without showing 
powder and retains its de- 
lightful fragrance until 
removed. Benefits and 
softens the skin. Unlike 
other powders. 


White, Flesh, Pink and 
Cream. Toilet size 50c. 


Py (| Ae aon og 
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MERIT 
FOUNTAIN 
PEN 

FOR TWO DOLLARS 


SPECIAL 

ONE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
CERTIFICATE 
WITH EACH PEN 


14-kt. Gold Pen Point. Will not Blot, 
Scratch or Slip. Money refunded if not 
satishied. Price $2.00 each, sent prepaid. 
THE COTTIER CO. 

Second National Bank Building 

Fifth Avenue at Twenty-eighth Street 


New York City, N. Y. 














ss 
YOUR NEWS DEALER | 


maintains his store at considerable expense. Ile 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carries 
many articles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there- 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper, 
1 cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not give 
him all of your custom and so help make his busi- 
ness profitable? 

rell him to show you AINSLEE’S, 
PEOPLE'S, NEW STORY and 


samples of 
POPULAR, SMITH’S, 
Top-NoTCH magazines. Select those you want and 
he will gladly deliver them to your residence 
regularly. 

hen, when you want something good to read, 
you will not have to search for it. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 








BIG PAY 
bam Col? 
Can Do lt 


That is what employers are saying 
everywhere. On one side is the 
trained man, confident because he 


knows he can fill the position. On 


the other hand is the untrained man 
“stumped.” 


who is 

Which chair do you wish to hold 
down—that of the doubtful man, the 
confident man or the boss? It is just 
as easy to be the BOSS, and we 
can prove it beyond a shadow of doubt 
if you will indicate on the I. C. S. 
coupon the position in which you wish 
to be “boss,” and mail it today to 
the I. (. ‘S. 





{ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Boxi1998 SCRANTON, PA, 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, Perl 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark 


Civil Service ! 
Bookkeeping 





Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 





Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Archi tect 
Building. Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 

vil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plambing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 





Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and —_ Painting 
Advertisin 

Commereial Titustratin 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile panting 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agricultare French 
Chemist German 








“Can take a pound a day 
om a patient, or put it on. 

Other syste 
rarily alley 
sure and permanent.”—J. 
Send for iecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIRES’ TREATMENT FOR THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OBESITY 
Harmlessand Positive. No Failure. Your reduction is assured—re- 
luce tostay. One month’s treatment $6.00. Mail or office, 1370 
Groadwoye New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION CUARANTEED. 

ositive and permanent.” Y. Herald, July 9, 1893, 
“On Obesity Dr.Gibbe is the recognized sae? EE, ”*—N.Y.World,July 7,1909 





Aug.. 1891 


Please mention this magazine when 


Ricci’ Employer 


Street and No. 








pcity. 
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I want to help you to realize that, 
except in very rare cases, 


Your Health is in 
Your Own Hands 


and that by following my 
simple, hygienic direc- 
tions, in the privacy of 
your room, you can reach 
your ideal in Health, Fig- 
ure and Poise. 

I have helped 63,288 (to date) 
of the most refined, intellec- 
tual women of America to 
regain health and good fig- 
ures and have taught them 
how to keep well. Why not 
you? Youare busy, but you 
can devote a few minutes a 
day, in the privacy of your 
room, to following scientific, 
hygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit your par- 
ticular needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased the Weight 


of as many more. 
My work has grown in favor 
because results are quick, 
natural and permanent, and 
because they are scientific 
and appeal to common sense. 
You can— 


Be so well that everyone 
with whom you come in con- 
tact is permeated with your 
vitality, your wholesome per- 
sonality—feels better in body 
and mind for your very pres- { 





Write to me. a 

















ence. 
Be Attractive—well groomed, 
The simplest gown 
You can— looks well on a fig 


ure if well carried 


Improve Your Figure—in other 
words be at your best. 

I work faithfully for each pupil. 
from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M., personally supervising my 
work. When in Chicago come to see me. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


I study your case just as a physician, but instead 
of medicine, I strengthen the yital organs and 
nerves by exercise, correct breathing and carriage 
so that each organ does the work Nature intended. 


Iam at my desk 


I relieve such ailments as 


Indigestion Torpid Liver 
Constipation Catarr 
Anaemia Headaches 
Sleeplessness Weaknesses 
Nervousness Rheumatism 


Sufferings of Pregnancy, etc. 


Your correspondence is held in strictest confidence. 

The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters 
are my pupil the medical magazines advertise my work. 

1 have published a free booklet showing how to stand and 
walk correctly and giving other information of vital imterest to 
women. Write for it and I will also tell you about my work. If 
you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, 
you may be able to help a dear friend—at least you will help me 
by your interest in this great movement for greater culture, 
refinement and beauty in women. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. | have had a wonderful experience and | should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Dept. 34, 











Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. 


nized authority upon the scientific care of the health and 
figure of woman, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 


She is the recog- 


She personally supervises her work, 


| 








The Boys’ Magazine 


WALTER CAMP 


is the finest boys’ pub- 


FrerchateseMe tome detcmn Zelatcr 


GET this Splendid Magazine 
For Your Boy! 


i Pp inment D 
Each innes “fs filled ra with aaa, tesealbag es stories oft conse inte re 
to every live boy. Departments devoted to Electric 
hietics, Boy Scouts, 
Satisfaction Carpentry, Stamps and Coin 
or money tifully se throughou 5 
refunded, some covers in colors, pec tal 
Offer: Send only $1.00 for a FULL 
YEAR'S subscription, We will send 
each new subscriber one of these 
splendid Electric Engines. It will rug 
1,000 revolutionsa minute on one dry 
battery. Safe; easy to operate. A mar 
of mechanical an oclentife ingenuity, 
(Engine is much larger than illustrae 
tion.) Transportation charges prepaid, 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD C9., 465 Mam St. Swetnrorr, Pa, 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE at ali news-stands, 40 cents a copy 








9 Teust You 10 Dayse Send No Money 


s2 Hele Swi at. Choice natural wary or 
air. inch, short stem, 


1 mail a 22-5 


ine b: at Mt. to m bargain, Remit 3 
or sell Sand GET TOUR switch: FREE E Extrasbadesa 


Write qe bos for free a 4 book of tones at 


Eg 
bair » grde ew 

cpostel Tanguise in Oot ch Feathers. bere,” CUMEN A Soknts wax WANTED. 
ANNAAYERS, Sept. B212,220 S. State St., Chicege 








C. E. BROOKS, the Discoverer Pat. Sept. 10, ’O1. 


trial to prove it. 


mailed free. 


c. 





Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discov- 
ery that cures rupture will 
be sent on trial. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Has 
automatic Air Cushions. 
Binds and draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on 
Catalogue and measure blanks 
Send name and address today. 
E. BROOKS, 1759 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 





| oe es © Ff Ff Ff ee 
My Magazine “Investing for Prolit’’ 
FREE tor Six Months 


Send me vour name and address right NOW and I will send 
you tavesting for Profit :,agazine absolutely free ‘or six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money-—-how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most profitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $22,000-—in 
fact gives vou the vital investing information that sho a 
enable you to make your money proportionately. 
have decided this month to ceive 500 six month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


i 
‘ff 
Worth at Least Least $10 4 
a 











to every investor—perhaps a yoy eaan san nd vour name 
and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating 
this offer, Better take itnow. You'll be willing to pay We 
a ed after you have read it six months. 


BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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“THE DELICIOUS coD LIVER AND 
_ TRON TONIC WITHOUT OIL 





* 
ELDERLY PEOPLE + 
and delicate children benefit greatly by 
the strengthening and _ body-building 
virtues of Vinol which contains in con- 
centrated form all the medicinal elements 
of the finest cod liver oil with peptonate 
of iron added — Deliciously palatable and 
easily digested — contains no oil — agrees 
with everybody—children love it. Its 
superiority as a tonic reconstructor in | 
all weak, run-down conditions and for | 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 

For sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinolstore where you live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 

2-cent stamp, 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 
























~ Stuff Beautiful 
r ail to 
Birds, 5507700 “moun | 
1 kinds of birds, animals, fish an 
game heads; make sugs tan skins. 
ount your own specime ns and 
peane money preserving tor others, 
. Women and boys learn easily 
y Pans: gulekiy. Buccess guaranteed oF 
ultion. rite today for our Won 
5 ‘derfut FREE book “How to Learn te 
Mount Birds and Animals. N.W.School of 
Taxidermy,113g Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 














i liturnish Music for your Words. 
Bhave « act tually opi d pttiters THOUSANI 











OF DOLLARS IN ROYALTIES. | You m and 1F PROPERL 
sha fr e bent 8 work to me for 
n and i free en seriti aig av vailable a will Subliah, oN FINE STYLE, 
» t eve r off ; secure cc y htin your name 
and beonore TikoUcH ONLY Stk x ‘Es ME THOI Be MSuccets depe nds 
PraSY ing an absolutely petent and SUCCE ys 
PUBLIS eR, “NEW “YORK 13 


THE ‘ee OGNIZED MARKET for songs 3: and 
nposed and publie shed many of the atest 
fail to write for my [a 





best place to Pi. a, bave. Dp 
“ ‘st. 16 yea 1 rested, 
PREE BOOKL ‘et and full particulars. 


JOHN T. r. HALL, Pres. 1 123 ¢ Columbus Circle, NEW YORK. | 
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Do Your Christ- 




































Write for 
your FREE copy 
of the world’s Greatest Money- 
saving Catalog of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry and Silverware on 
credit. Front cover by one of Ameri- 
ca’s famous artists, made in oil and repro- 
duced in all the rich brilliant colors of the 
original painting. Send for Catalog today. 


This handsome 100-page file way 1 Catalog is boy » full of 
estions ir Chris well as for per- 
goon wane All the new, w RoDGlar Miter ctylen in pod and of 
geously be beautiful Diamonds, artistic solid gold and plati- 
num mountings — exquisite thin; id gifts— that 
sell in some cash stores at dou Select 
anything desired and let us send it 
to you on approval; if satisfactory, 
send us one-fifth of purchase price 
as first payment, balance divided 
into eight eq 
monthly. 
yourself to all 
presents and not bothering about 
money, for you practically pay as 
you like. Christmas is a 2 " 


our 


off. Do your 

pat first of all, or your 
Catalog. It is abestutel FREE. 

Write for it today ——- NOW. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, ETC. 





How To Regain And Retain 
GTH- 


and : 

mof Home Exercise 
VITALITY 

VIGOR and 


My FREE BOOKS, the “WHYS OF 
EXERCISE” and “THE FIRST AND 
LAST LAW OF PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE,” tell --ou, if you are weak or un- 
derdeveloped, how to grow strong; if strong, 
how to grow stronger. It explains how to 
develop lings and muscle, the strong heart 
and vigorous digestion—in short, how to 
improve health and strength internally as 
well as externally. Send TO-DAY—-NOW 
~for these FREE BOOKS, 
stamps to cover postage. 


Prof. HENRY W. TITUS 


156 East 23rd Street 
808 Titus Bldg. New York oe 


Enclose 4c. in 








LEARN THE WEW WAY 





s DROP THE DEAD ONES. 
AWAKE! 


THE 20th CENTURY WONDER. 
ness. Sold ona moncy-back guarantee. 


ee 


No Competition, New Field, 
That’ awe 





cal person. Sales easily made. 





/f Margw: arth, says, 1 am makin 

ff, hj “us oS, eA first month, Shai for. 
five demonstrations, 

if ley dozen by first — 

our. 


Big book, *T 
andHealth” Free. 


Blackstone Mfg. 





AMAZING INVENTION 


AGENTS 


Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, permanent, money-making busi- 
THE BLACKSTONE WATER POWER VACUUM MASSAGE MACHINE 
No Cost to Operate. 
y its easy to sell. E ‘ndorsed by Doctors and Massures. Removes 
Blackheads, Pimples, Wrinkles, rounds out any part of the face or 


4 body, brings back Natures beauty. Almost instant relief can be given all kinds of pains 
,/ 7 such as Rheumatism, Headache, Neuralgia. A demonstration convinces the most skepti- 


Read On! What Others Do, So Can You. 


$19.00 per day. 
am 8¢ lling four, out o 





en, women, everybody makes money. 

No experience necessary. 

he Power and Love of Peanty = 

Investigate now. 
will do. A big surprise awaits you. 

773 y 





START WITH THIS 
NEW INVENTION 









Lasts Life-Time. 
New Business. Price within reach of all. 












Schermerhorn, el 





gat dozen machines 
~ 


aughn, wires “ship six @ Ae 
Lewis, sells four first A @ 













rotected territory. 






hadrons, 4] 
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Encourage the Entire Family to Helpful Reading Habits 


] Slobe"Weenieke » 


Sectional Bookcases'? 


Everybody’s books should stay in their own book- 
cases. Nothing discourages desire to read so 
much as searching for a lost book. Nothing | 
adds so much to the appearance of anybody's 
own rooms, as a Globe-Wernicke Bookcase full | 
of your own book favorites, artistically arranged 
in -— adaptable place. 
A Globe-Wernicke fits most any space and . 
grows as you get the books. Send 
for the Blue Book of Fiction,com- |} Globe-Cabinet 
piled for you by Prof. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, a most entertaining Safe 
» booklet. Ask for Pamphlet No.319. 


.\ She Slobe"Wernieke Co.|| FOR HOME es 
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Makers of Sectional Booke cases, iii 
ing Cabinets and Stationers’ G foods fi Just lh aed oe — 
Cincinnati cone Aly pi sgn: 


; prying eyes; protected 
Sold by 1600 local dealers, Where not repre- against fire. Made in any 

sented, we ship direct, freight prepai finish to suit the trim of 
ateaica ig go hia, ste ato: the room in which you 
— York, Cincinnatl. “<1 | want it placed. Send for 
<< |} Catalog No. 319A. | 
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POLICY 


~ Bartford 


Ire nsurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 


There’s a special charm in the 
home side of picture making 
by the simple 


Kodak Method 


Home portraits by daylight 
or flashlight, developing and 
Velox printing—each has its 
fascination. 


Get our little book “At Home with the Kodak.” It 
s what you can do with Kodak or Brownie and 
tells in simple manner how to do it, Free at your 
dealers or by mail. 













KODAK HOME PORTRAIT. 


























HEALING today flings wide to YOU the door to rebust health and quickly-achieved social standin; 


THE BERNARR MACFADDENpnyscuitorarmy 206s cue, eae ae 


1 Bs a rth bo xc >u many times what instruction oF , PEt don! ae o. a 
drawn 1-3 Mail This Coupon Toda ye. cs a 





hyscultopa 


The LATESTgf/10ST FASCINATING Opa REMUNERATIVE 


PROFESSION 


4 What Is your future? Are you content with the slender “wages, 
the sordid grind, of office or * “trades™* rosgery— ot do you seek aun a 

lal, highly- pald coting? Then learn PHYSCULTOP, ca plan modern 

and truly the only one not overcrowded-- 

one easiest to quality 4 -theone that means your certain LiF E SUCCESS. 


Be a Doctor of Physcultopathy 
—start NOW—be early in the fleld, while tained Physcult thists are few, 
and invariably i—their wards regulated whol by them- 
selves. Every city of 10,000 or over, affords an ‘inviting opening to to quick 
SOCIAL AND FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


—in the lucrative practiceof PHYSCULTOPATHY. This great modern science of DRUGLESS 





























of Physcultopathy, as conferred by us—wors« all comprised in an snd ng to the Deg 


EASY COURSE—BY MAIL—AT HOME 


Pr ne a few months’ earnest study, at fonet pear rea No special 
rough ps personal instruction, M4 — (R t —_— also conducted’ 
Pa and night), in Chicago, to whic! penn ene hey students may transfer at any time.) 


READ THIS SPECIAL OFFER Ry 





















--to students takin: » our Home Stody Course gtenen: F THE FAMOUS MACFADDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF o 
PHYSICAL CUL’ TOR > (5 aplendid, handso: bound volumes) is now supplied students FR. -and we Cc 
now, including, also FREE, FIVE OTER ity velwable HOW Tes ME MORIZE, "NO" eS “ 
MENCLATURE, “PHYSICAL EDUCA YOLENE*NSiirutTE COURSE IN I é oe ¥ 
») ° 
THESE TEN SPLENDID VOLUMES_FREE rc 
nit Zor, caren without delay. YOURS--absolutely—soon payment fon oye is Pa \ es , 





ar name and address. Costs you nothing to investigate this splendid 2A pwnd = 







an d Unomor anh by others. gg oy = sat ——" your ave -but you ‘must ‘a, cy ey &% e Fs 
‘erms easy, and arranged to suit individual student's requirements ar i 
MACFADDEN COLLEGE OF PHYSCULTOPATHY Or a 
4200 Grand Eivd., Box 12 Chicago, Hlinois fee ne 
(Only Institution of Its Kind in the World.) er wy v 
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“Miimudacturing AL 


Pre-eminence of United States Tires Has 
Established by an Ideal Manufacturing Policy 
Unique in the Automobile World 


The scope of this four-factory cooperative policy and its efficiency is shown day in and 
day out by the fact that United States Tires dominate the automobile world. 

The world’s largest rubber company stands back of these famous tires. 

Retained by this enormous manufacturing organization are men whose reputations are 
international and whose skill and genius used in conjunction with the four-factory cooperative 
methods have made United States Tires the standard for mileage—tire economy—real 
tire satisfaction. 

When you purchase United States Tires you are sure of these vitally important facts: 

1. Of the organization behind these famous tires. 

2. Of vast experience in tire building. 

3. Of a tremendous company that actually backs up its tires and has real service branches. 
In the history of the motor vehicle no one industrial move has meant so much to 
the true lovers of the automobile. As one instance,—witness the birth of 
those ‘Aristocrats of the Road’’—the ‘‘Nobby Tread’’ and ‘‘Chain Tread”’ 


NOTE THIS: -Dealers who sell United States Tires sell the best of everything. 


United States. Tires 


WEY: (es ameitc 
Largest Rubber Company in the World 
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Consider this significant fact: 
While most of the necessaries of life 
have gone up, the price of telephone 
service, which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and social 
life, has moved steadily downward. 


Although a pound of these neces- 
sities still contains but sixteen 
ounces, the telephone user has been 
getting more and more service for 
less money. 


On the average, the people of this 
country pay 49% more today for 
food, fuel and clothing than they did 
in 1895. Since then, the decrease in 
the average rates for telephone ser- 
vice has been more than one-half. 





At the same time, the efficiency 
and value of the service to the sub- 
scriber has vastly increased. Today 
he can talk to an average of five 
times as many persons in each 
exchange as he could eighteen 
years ago. 

This is the inevitable result of the 
comprehensive policy of the Bell 
System, which brings together the 
associated Bell companies and the 
communities they serve. 


Through the very size and effi- 
ciency of their organization they 
accomplish improvements and effect 
economies which give the greatest 
service at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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“It is not necessary to 
parboil this ham be- 
fore broiling or frying” 


Mob C laff 


Potter's Grocery & Market 
3532 Indiana Avenue Chicago 





“Switt’s ahh 
Premium” | 
Ham 


Put “‘Swift’s Premium” 
Ham directly into the 
frying pan or onto the 












broiler, and it will re- 
tain its original delight- 
ful flavor and will not 
be salty. Try it. 


Swift&Company 


U.S.A. 
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Face 


Inovam's véola . Powd 
Le Souveraint pete os 2 


Gives a fresh and charming tone to the complexion and adheres even when the skin 
is warm and moist. Fine, soft and of delicate, /astizg fragrance. Comes in an attractive 
double box, preserving the powder against waste and impurity. The handsome outside box 
can be used for a jewel casc when empty. 50 cents the box. At druggists’ or by mail. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
Windsor, Ont. 63 Tenth Street Detroit, U. S. A. 






















TWO INGRAM OFFERS 






This handsome — gold-finished For the Guest Room 
Vanity Box, with powder pad, 
bag and reducing mirror, free We will mail you our CGiuest Room Pack- 
with Velveola Souveraine. Or age, containing four of our leading toilet 
if your druggist can’t supply preparations in guest room 
you, send us your name sizes, also a small package 
and address with his and of rouge and a liberal sam- 
50c. We will send you the ple of perfume, for 10c in 
Velveola Souveraine and coin or stamps. We would 
the Vanity Box Free. Be like to have ou also give 


sure to send the drug- us your druggist’s name 
gist’s name. and address, 
. 63 Tenth St., Detroit, U. S. A. 
Frederick F. Ingram Co., = SS 




















Ingram’s Milkweed Cream Applied morning and night, gives the 


charm of youthful health and purity, 
the beauty of a skin soft and glowing, yet firm. Restores youthful elasticity to 
the tissues. 50c—81.00, At druggists’, or by mail. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co., 63 Tenth Seroct. Dewsols. a: 6. &. 


















Get out in the open with a 


PREMO 


The Autumn, and the Winter, soon to come, offer healthy enjoy- 
ment and a world of good pictures to those who heed their call. 

Light, compact, easy to load and operate, a Premo camera is a 
fitting companion for every out-door diversion in every season. 


Get the Premo Catalogue. TJt’s free at your 
dealer’s, or will be mailed direct on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, wy. YY, 





